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P^'esiflont Hecigan, tbrougliout his 
Aclministration» has affirmed aiicl reaf- 
firmed the American role of peacemaker 
and peacekeeper. Those undertakings 
cannot be set aside. We owe that to our 
friends and allies and to ourselves. 

But if we are to negotiate success- 
fully for peace, progi’ess, and freedom, 
we must maintain our strength atid our 
self-confidence. The President’s ap])roHch 
to the right foreign policy for this decade 
is rooted in three fundamental principles. 

Realism. We must see the world as 
it is, not as we would wish it to be, facing 
up to challenges as well as opportunities. 

Strength. No foreign policy can suc- 
ceed from a position of weakness. Eco- 
nomic vigor, military power, and a strong 
sense of national purposes arc prerequi- 
sites to the achievement of ouj* rtatiomil 
objectives. 

Negotiation. Fortified by realism 
and strength, we must help to resolve 
international problems, through prin- 
cipled, effective diplomacy. 

On these pillars of realism, strength, 
and negotiation, the United States is at 
work today in the interests of peace and 
freedom. The unique combination of 
American political, economic, and mili- 
tary resources is committed to serve the 
interests of the United Slates, to protect 
the security of free nations and the 
values of Western civilization. Major 
challenges and unresolved problems con- 
tinue in many areas of the work! today. 

The United States is bringing these 
same principles and rcsoiii ces to boar in 
confronting them. 

Meanwhile the results of the course 
taken by the President arc clear and posi- 
tive: 

• Our strength and strength of pur- 
pose are reaffirmed; 

• Our alliances remain firm; 

• The family of democratic nations is 
gi'owing. 


The President has made it clear that 
we have the courage of our convictions. 
He is firmly committed to work for a 
world in which peace, justice, atid free- 
dom are secure. He lias vigorously and 
eloquently expressed his deterniinalion 
to secure reductions in nuclear arms, 
working toward his dream that these 
weapons be entirely eliminated. Ho socks 
new stability in our relationship with the 
Soviet Union, strengthened relations 
wit)) our allies, a revitalized international 
economy, progi’Gss for developing na- 
tions, the defense of human rights, and 
the extension of democratic values. He 
has strongly c.xpressed our faith in free- 
dom as the cornerstone of oiir leaclcr.ship 
in the world. 

Over the last 8 years, in keeping 
with a tradition as old as democracy it- 
self, our leaders have reported fre- 
quently to the nation and the \V{n l(] on 
their efforts to achieve these goals, 'riioy 
have spoken before a wide variety of au- 
diences — the United Nations, interna- 
tional conferences, U.S. civic gi'oups, for- 
eign parliaments, and, via ra<liu and 
television, directly to tlie American 
people. 

This volume is an anthology^ of 40 of 
those speeches by President Ronald 
Reagan, Vice President (ieorge Bush, 
and Secretary of State George Shultz. 
'Ihken together they represent a conipre- 
heriaive accounting of the Reagan Admin- 
istration’s foreign policy: the princiides 
on which it is bailed, its goals an<l |>ur- 
poses, the plans and programs by whicli 
it lias been advanced, an<l the progi’oas it 
has made toward achieving its goals. The 
adilrcsses cover each of the regions of the 
world and the nuyor foreign policy initia- 
tives undortaken by the Reagan Admin- 
istration. 



OVERVIEW 


Progress in the Quest for 
Peace and Freedom 


President Reagan 
American Legion 
Washington, D.C. 
February 22, 1983 


It is always a special pleasure and honor 
to address the national convention of the 
Legion. Each meeting is more than a 
joyous reunion of old comrades from 
days gone by; it is a reminder of those 
who cannot be here— those who gave 
their last full measure of devotion so 
that we and our children could enjoy the 
blessings of freedom in peace, 

I'his 23d annual meeting here in 
Washingtoiv my second speech to a na- 
tional convention of the Legion, is a 
suitable occasion for taking stock. Back 
in August of 1980, when you gathered in 
Boston, I asked for your help and the 
help of millions of other Americans to 
reverse a dangerous course America had 
drifted on for too long. I said then that, 
together, it was our duty to begin to 
choose a new road— a road to peace built 
upon a realistic understanding of our na- 
tion's strength and continuing faith in 
her values. America has chosen that new 
road. And today I'd like to report on the 
progress we have made in the past 2 
years in our quest for peace and free- 
dom in an uncertain world. 

I know of no more appropriate 
forum than this convention for such a 
report. When Dwight Eisenhower ad- 
dressed this body in 1954, he said, "To 
help keep America strong— to help keep 
her secure— to help guide her on the 
true path to peace, there is no group 
better qualified than you of the 
American Legion." 

In recent days 1 have received re- 
ports from four senior members of this 
Administration whoVe returned from 
assignments that took them to the far 
corners of the globe. Vice President 
Bush was warmly received in Europe, 
where he helped clear up many mi.scon- 
ceptions about American policy. Secre- 
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Patrick, lias returned from a mission to 
South and Central America. And niy Na 
tional Security Adviser, Bill Clark, re- 
ported back from conferences in Europe 
with our arms control negotiators, Paul 
Nitze and Ed Rowny. 


LEGACY OF THE PAST 

The reports of all these capable officials 
have given us a timely survey of the in- 
ternational scene. It’s an encouraging 
one, marking substantial progress since 
that day in August of 1980 when I asked 
for and received your help. The interna- 
tional situation then was truly alarming 
for all who cared about America and the 
cause of peace and freedom. Our coun- 
try was the target for countless political 
and terrorist attacks all around the 
globe. In the view of many of our 
friends, we had become an uncertain 
ally; in the view of potential adversaries, 
we'd become a dubious deterrent to ag- 
gression. Our position in the United Na- 
tions had eroded to unacceptable levels, 
and our strength as a world power ac- 
cording to every index— moral, political, 
military, economic— had deteriorated to 
such an extent that the enemies of 
democracy and international order felt 
they could take advantage of this weak- 
ness. The Soviets sent their Cuban 
mercenaries to Angola and Ethiopia, 
used chemical weapons against innocent 
Laotians and Kampucheans, and invaded 
Afghanistan— all with impunity. Perhaps 
the most degrading symbol of this 
dismal situation was the spectacle of Ira- 
nian terrorists seizing American hos- 
tages and humiliating them and our 
country for more than a year. 

How did all this happen? Well, the 
answer is: America had simply ceased to 
be a leader in the world. This was not 
the exclusive fault of any one leader or 
party, and it will take a truly bipartisan 
effort to make things right again. 

For too long, our foreign policy had 
been a pattern of reaction to crisis, reac- 


And no one knows better than combat 
veterans that once you’re on the defen- 
sive, you can’t go forward. The only 
movement left to you is retreat. 

Some of our opinion moldcrs had 
ceased to believe that wc wore a force 
for good in the world. They were 
ashamed that America was wealthy in a 
world with so much poverty. Tiiey rare- 
ly, if ever, explained that America's 
wealth came not from exploitation or 
mere good luck but from the hard work 
of the American people, from risk-taking 
by American investors, from the 
creativity of American inventors and en- 
trepreneurs, and a free system of incen- 
tives. 

Too many of our leaders saw the 
Soviets as a mirror image of themselves. 
If we would simply disarm, the Soviets 
would do likewise. They spent all their 
time viewing the world the way they 
wished it was, not tlie way it really is. 
And that’s no way to protect the peace. 

Their approach ignored the central 
focus of politics— the minds, hearts, 
sympathies, fears, hopes, and asf)ira- 
tions not of governments but of people. 
The 20th century has witnessed— and 
America has led the way in— the rising 
participation of all the people in interna- 
tional politics. Yet, even in this age of 
mass communications, too many of our 
leaders ignored this critical dimension. 

Too many of our policymakers had 
lost touch with changing world realities. 
They failed to realize that to be an effec- 
tive force for peace today, America must 
successfully appeal to the sympathies of 
the world's people— the global electorate. 
We can't simply be anti-this and anti- 
that. We can't simply react defensively 
to the political proposals of others, 
sometimes criticizing them, sometimes 
accommodating them, without positive 
alternative solutions to basic human 
problems. 

At bottom, they ignored our respon- 
sibility to work for constructive cluinge, 
not simply to try to preserve tlie stahis 

QUO. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 
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Fortunately, the Americart people 
ficnscci this dangerous drift, and by 1980 
a national reawakening was under- 
way— a reawakening that resulted in a 
new sense of responsibility, a new sense 
of confidence in America and the univer- 
sal principles and kleals on whicl) our 
free system is based. 

lt‘s not an ari ogant demand that 
others adopt our ways. It’s a realistic 
belief in the relative and proven success 
of the American experiment. VVliat we 
sec in America today, in spite of the 
many economic harclslhps we’re facing, 
is a renewed faith in the rightness of 
our system. That system has never 
failed us. We have failed the system 
every time we forgot the fundamcnUil 
principles upon which it was based. 

For America to play its proper role 
in the world, wo had to set our own 
house in order. Our first and highest 
priority was to restore a sound economic 
base bore at home. We had to paiL an 
end to tlie inllationary spiral which had 
been scoui’ging this country for years, 
creating misery among those who have 
to survive on fixed incomes, destroying 
long-term capital markets, and morl- 
gaging the future of our children and 
grandchildren, llien we liad to lay the 
foundation for a recovery wlucli would 
be based on sustainable growth without 
unleashing the inflationary monster 
again on ourselves and the world. 

We’ve achieved our first economic 
goal, and woVe well embarked on tlie 
second. Inflation, which was in double 
digits in 1979 and 1980, was only 3.9% 
in 1982 and in the last quarter was 
down to an annualized rale of only 1.1%. 

The other essential precondition of a 
strengthened and purposeful foreign 
policy was the rebuilding of our founda- 
tion of our military strength. "To be pre- 
pared for war," (George Washington 
said, "is . . . tlio most effectual means of 
preserving peace." It’s precisely because 
weVe committed to peace that we have a 
moral obligation to in.sure America’s 
defense credibility. 

Now, I realize that many well- 
meaning people deplore the expenditure 
of huge sums of money for military pur- 
poses at a time of economic hardsliip. 


when economic conditions were far 
worse than anything we Vo cxj)eriencing 
today. But the result of heeding those 
voices tlien was a disastrous military im- 
balance that tempted the forces of 
tyranny and evil and plunged the world 
into a mi nous war. Possibly some of you 
remember drilling with wooden guns 
and doing maneuvers with cardboard 
tanks. We must never repeat that ex- 
perience. 

Now, for two decades, the Soviet 
Union has been engaged in building up 
the most powerful military forces in all 
man’s history. During this period, the 
United SUUes limited its own military 
spending to the point that our invest- 
ment in defense actually declined in real 
terms wliile Soviet investment was near- 
ly double our own during the decade of 
the 1970s. Neither our limiting or 
canceling of important weapon systems 
nor the efforts of a decade’s worth of 
arms control agreements and negotia- 
tions have stopped ov even slowed tlie 
Soviet leadership’s pursuit of global mili- 
tary superiority. 

Well, 2 years ago, we began the 
long, tough job of rebuilding America’s 
defenses after those years of systematic 
underfunding and neglect. And today 
we’re on the verge of putting in place a 
defense progi*am adequate to our securi- 
ty needs. If we show the resolve to sus- 
Uiin the necessary levels of military 
spending— and, with your support and 
that of millions of other concerned citi- 
zens, we can— we can restore balance 
and deterrence, and we can better pro 
lect the peace. 


AMERICA’S GOALS FOR THE 1980s 

Now, let me address our foreign policy 
strategy. Some people liavc said we 
don’t have one. One of the first things 
this Administration did was what we be- 
lieved the American people had demand- 
ed of us— namely, to he realistic about 
the nature of the world and our adver- 
saries and to apeak the unadulterated 
truth about them. Making excuses for 
bad behavior only encourages bullies and 
invites aggression. 

Pursuing a policy of honesty and 
realism toward the Soviets doesn’t mean 
that productive relations between our 
two nations arc impossible. What is re 
quired for such relations is restraint and 
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Fortunately, America is far from alone 
in its quest for peaceful, prosperous, and 
humane international order. With us 
sUind our friends and allies, in particu- 
lar, the democracies of Europe, of Latin 
America, Asia, and the Pacific. With us 
in spirit also arc millions of people in 
Poland and other Soviet-dominated 
countries, as well as in the Soviet em- 
pire itself. I received a snapshot the 
other day that had been smuggled out of 
Poland. Arui I was so proud. It was 
smuggled out just for the purpose of 
delivering it to me. It was a picture, a 
little photograph snapshot of a tiny little 
girl and a small boy holding a cardboard 
sign on which were printed things in 
Polish, and they sent the translation. It 
said, "Our father is sitting in prison for 
Solidarity.” And the look of sorrow, of 
pathos on the little girl's face was tlie 
most touching thing you can imagine. 

Maintenance of our allied partner- 
ships is a key to our foreign policy. The 
bedrock of European security remains 
the NATO alliance. NATO is not just a 
military alliance. It’s a voluntary political 
community of free men and women 
based on shared principles and a com- 
mon history. The ties that bind us to our 
European allies are not the brittle ties of 
expediency or the weighty shackles of 
compulsion. They resemble what 
Abraham Lincoln called the "mystic 
chords of memory" uniting peoples who 
share a common vision. So, let there be 
no doubt on either side of the Atlantic; 
The freedom and independence of 
America’s allies remain as dear to us as 
our own. 

The Soviets' funriamental foreign 
policy is to break the link tliat binds us 
to our NATO allies. Their growing 
nuclear threat to Europe, especially 
since the mid- 1970s, has a political as 
well as a military purpose— the deliber- 
ate fostering of a sense of insecurity 
among the peoples of Western Europe 
and pressure for accommodation to the 
Soviet power. 

The ultimate Soviet goal in Europe 
is to force the nation.s to accommodate 
themselves to Soviet interests on Soviet 
terms. We should all know just what 
those terms are. We need look no fur- 
ther than the Berlin Wail and the Iron 
Curtain. The trutli is something that we 
and our NATO allies must not hesitate 
to use to counter the slurs and threats 
made aeainsL us. Sneaking Uie truth was 
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of misinformation, indeed, of deliberate 
falsehoods. 

• He reaffirmed America’s fun- 
damental commitme/U to peace. U'eVe 
»iol in tile business of imperialism, ag- 
ression, or conquest. Wc threaten no 
one. Soviet loaders know full well there 
is no political constituency in tlie United 
States or anywhere in the West for ag- 
gressive nnilitary action against them. 

• Vice President Bush reaffirmed 
our commitment to serious, mutual, and 
verifiable arms reductions. Our proposal 
is a serious one. And it represents real 
arms reduction, not merely the ratifica- 
tion of existing levels of weapomy on 
both sides. 

• The Vice President also conveyed 
my willingness to meet anytime and any- 
where with Mr. Andropov [Yuriy Andro- 
pov, Genera! Secretary of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union) to 
sign an agreement that would eliminate 
an entire class of weapons from the face 
of the Harth. And that offer still stands. 

• Finally, he convej'ed our belief 
that success in reducing significantly the 
strategic arsenals of both sides depends 
on continued allied unity and a deter- 
mination to face and speak the tmth 
about the threat confronting us. 

I have a deep, personal commitment 
to achieving an arms reduction agree- 
ment at the negotiations in Geneva on 
intermediate- range nuclear forco.s (JNF). 
We and our allies are in full agreement 
that the proposal that 1 have made for 
the complete elimination of the entire 
class of longer range, land-based INF 
missiles remains the best and mo.st 
moral outcome. WeVe negotiating in 
good faith in Geneva. And ours is not a 
take-it-or-leavc-it proposal. Our negotia- 
tions in Geneva are premised upon 
sound principles, supported by all the 
allies after long and careful consultation. 
These principles include: 

• The only basis on which a fair 
agreement can be reached is that of 
equality of rights and limits between the 
United States and tlie Soviet Union. 

• As a corollary, British and French 
strategic systems are, by definition, not 
a part of these bilateral negotiations 
and, tlierefore, not to be considered in 
them. 

• In addition, Soviet proposals— 
which have the effect of shifting the 
threat from Kurope to Asia— cannot be 
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and stability througli the reduction of 
JNF systems. 'J'oward that end. Ambas- 
sador Nitze has been instructed to ex- 
plore in Geneva every proposed solution 
consistent with the principles to which 
the alliance subscribes. 

Any discussion of alliances, friends, 
and concerns of the United States must 
give special attention to Asia. Tbe 
ITS. -Japanese relationship remains the 
centerpiece of our Asian policy. 
Together, the United States and Japan 
can make an enormous contribution to 
the economic dynami.sm and technologi- 
cal progress needed for economic 
gi-owth and development throughout Llie 
world. In Asia itself, we continue to 
strengtlien our partnership in support of 
peace. Prime Minister Nakasone and J 
affirmed our commitment to this part- 
nership during his recent visit to Wash- 
ington. Secretary Shultz’s visit to Tokyo 
underscored it. 

Our relationship with the People's 
Republic of China is another imporUint 
one, not only for stability and peace in 
Asia but around the globe. During his 
visit to Beijing, Secretary Shultz liad 
many hours of frank and useful discus- 
sions witii Chinese leaders. The most im- 
portant thing to emerge from these 
talks was that, despite our differences, 
it is clear that both sides value tliis 
relationship and are committed to im- 
prove it. 

As we rebuild our relationship with 
China, we will not forget our other 
friends in the area. Wc are committed to 
maintaining our relationship with the 
people of Taiwan, with whom we have 
iiad a long and honorable association. 

Our ties with the Republic of Korea re- 
main strong, as troops of our two na- 
tions jointly protect that divided land 
against threatened aggression from the 
north. Incidentally, I must say, Secre- 
tary Shultz went up to the dividing line, 
the demilitarized zone, and met with our 
troops up there, some of whom were 
just going out on patrol for the night in 
tliat zone. And he came back with such 
glowing stories of the morale and the 
esprit de coi^s of our men there. And 
IVe lieard the same from the Kuropean 
theater. We need have no concern about 
the will and determination of our sons 
around the world who are representing— 

I wonder if I could take a second— 1 
didn’t intend to do this and IVe told it to 
some other pcopJe before. But it’s a let- 
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Spoke glowingly of them. But in liis let- 
ter, he said ti)at when be went to his 
helicopter, he was followed by a l‘J -year- 
old trooper who asked him if he thought 
he could gel a message to me. Being an 
ambassador, he allowed as how he could. 
The kid stood there and then said, “Mr. 
Ambassador, will you tell tbe Ih’csident, 
weVe proud to be lie re, and we ain’t 
scared of nothing?" 

In Southeast Asia, the Association 
of South Kast Asian Nations, ASEAN 
as it's called, is cooperating to improve 
tbe economic, cultural, and educational 
growth of that region. Our country bus 
strong mutual ties with ASEAN and its 
individual memliers. And the AN/IIS 
pact with Australia and New Zealand is 
one of the most significant rehuionsbip.s 
we have in the world today. 

Peacemaking 

But in many of the important regions of 
the world, active conflicts lake innocent 
lives, stunt economic growth, and block 
social progress. The United States has a 
unique ability and responsibility to \voi‘k 
ibr peace in these regions. 

In the Mkhile East, we’re working to 
convince the peoples of the area that 
lasting peace and security can only come 
through direct negotiations, not tlie use 
of armed force. A secure and lasting 
peace for Israel and its Aral) neigh- 
bors— including a resolution of the 
Palestinian problem that satisfies tliut 
people’s legitimate rights— is a funda- 
mental objective of our foreign policy. 

We’ve launched a new initiative de- 
signed to acceler ate and broaden the 
negotiation process begun at Camp 
David. Tl)at process fulfilled the princi- 
ple of exchanging 0 (‘cupied territory for 
peace betw'een Israel and Egypt. Today, 
f repeat my call to the Arab world to ac- 
cept the reality of Israel, the reality that 
peace and justice arc to be gained Oi)ly 
through direct negotiation. King Hussein 
should be supported in his effort to 
bring together a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian team to negotiate the future 
of the West Bank, Gaza, and Jerusalem. 

We also continue to work for the 
total withdrawal of all foreign forces 
from Lebanon so that country can once 
again be an independent sovereign state. 
VVe call on Syria, the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, and Israel to 
withdraw their forces from Lebanon in 


cake all nucosaary measures to guaran- 
tee the security of Israel's northern 
borders in the aftermath of complete 
withdrawal of the Israeli Army. Hut 
peace can only evolve through freely 
negotiated agreements, not solutions 
imposed by force. 

Strengthening the International 
Economic System 

The world is going Uirougl) a period of 
gi*eat economic instability, one that 
poses significant dangers to world 
security. We and our allies must demon- 
strate the politi(?al courage to cooperate 
in undertaking llie necessary remedies, 
particularly when ti^ose remedies require 
near-term sacrifices. Never has it been 
more true that we will all hang separate- 
ly if we do not hang togetlier. 

A key element of our relationship 
with countries around the world is the 
economic link that unites us with trading 
partners. I'll not go into great detail to- 
day about the international economic 
and trade policies. But one point I want 
to make is that il is and will be our 
policy to oppose protectionism at home 
and abroad and to foster the continued 
pattern of ever freer trade which has 
served the world so well. And il must 
also be fair trade. 

Promoting Progress in 
Developing Countries 

Closely related to the trade and eco- 
nomic component of our foreign policy is 
our relationship with the developing 
world. I’m convinced that U^e time has 
come for tiiis country and others to ad- 
dress the problems of the developing na- 
tions in a more forthright and less 
patronizing way. The fact is that 
massive infusions of foreign aid have 
proven not only ineffective in stimulat- 
ing economic development in the Third 
World; in many cases they’ve actually 
been counterproductive. That kind of 
foreign aid is nothing more than welfare 
payments on a global scale and is just as 
ineffectual and degrading. Our economic 
assistance must be carefully targeted 
and must make maximum use of the 
energy and efforts of tlie private sector. 
This philosopliy is reflected in the Carib- 
bean Basin initiative I announced a year 
ago. Its goal is to combine trade, aid, 
and incentives for investment into a 
balanced arrangement that encourages 


exposure to the eitective management 
practices and economic tiiinking that 
contribute so much to successful devel- 
opment in the advanced economies like 
our own. There is no more damaging 
misconception than the notion that 
capitalism is an economic system bene- 
fiting only the rich. Economic freedom is 
the world’s mightiest engine for abund- 
ance and social justice. In our own coun- 
try, it has created more wealth and 
distributed it more widely among our 
people than in any other society known 
to man. Developing cotin tries need to be 
encouraged to experiment with the 
growing variety of arrangements for 
profit sharing and expanded capital 
ownership that can bring economic bet- 
terment to their people. 

Of course, economic problems are 
not the only ones that developing coun- 
tries must contend with. The volatile 
combination of poverty with social and 
political instability makes many of these 
countries natural targets foi’ subversion 
by tile new colonialism of the toUilitarian 
left. When countries must divert their 
scarce resources from economic develop- 
ment in order to fight imported ton'or- 
ism or guerrilla warfare, economic prog- 
ress is hard to come by. Security assist- 
ance, tlierefore, is an integral part of 
our aid policy with respect to Latin 
America and the developing world in 
general. 

We face a special threat in Central 
America where our own national securi- 
ty is at risk. Central America is too 
close to us, and our strategic stake in 
the Caribbean sealanes and the Panama 
Canal is too groat for us to ignore reali- 
ty. The specter of Marxist-Leninisl con- 
trolled governments in Central America 
with ideological and political loyalties to 
Cuba and the Soviet Union poses a 
direct challenge to which we must re- 
spond. Poverty together with social and 
political instability make a volatile com- 
bination wliich the new colonialists of 
the totalitarian left arc trying to exploit 
for their own cynical purposes. 

The reaffirmation of democracy in 
Costa Rica in their elections of last year, 
the transition from military rule to 
elected civilian government in Honduras, 
and the laiiiicliing of democracy in El 
Salvador with the successful elections 
last March prove that we're on the right 
course. 

Thanks to this progress, Marxist 
revolution is no longer seen as the in- 


W{)rk, and democracy must lie nurtured 
in countries where it doesn’t have long 
traditions. We must insure tlmt the 
govcrnmenl.s of Kl Salvador and other 
Central American countries can defend 
themselves against the Marxist guer- 
rillas who receive guns, training, and 
money througii (Tiha and Nicaragua. 

The United SUUes cannot ami will not 
allow Marxist tenvirism and subversion 
to prevail in Central America. 

At the same time, we will continue, 
through our own efforts and through 
supporting efforts by oilier democracies 
of Latin America, to explore all possi- 
bilities for reconciliation and peace in 
Central America. Hut let me make il 
plain: We will never abandon our 
friends, and we will never abandon our 
conviction that legitimate political power 
can be gained througii competition at 
the ballot box in free, open, and orderly 
elections. 

Amba.ssador Kirkpatrick, on her re- 
cent trip to Latin America, engaged in 
extensive consultations with leaders of 
the region and assured tliem that we 
would pursue our common efforts to 
foster economic development, assist with 
security concerns, and strengthen the 
forces of freedom. 

Fostering the Global Growth 
of Democratic Institutions 

Last Juno, when I addressed the l^rilisli 
Parliament, I outlined the all-embracing 
goal of our foreign policy. 1 observed 
that Americans have a positive vision of 
the future, of the world— a realistic and 
idealistic vision. Wo want to see a world 
lliat lives in peace and freedom under 
the consent of the governed. So far, 
however, we and the iithcr democracies 
liaven’t done a very good job of explain- 
ing democracy and free economy to 
emerging nations. 

Some people argue that any attempt 
to do that represents interference in the 
affairs of others— an attempt to impose 
our way of life. It’s nothing of the kind. 
Every nation has the right to determine 
its own destiny. But to deny the demo- 
cratic values and that they have any 
relevance to the developing world today, 
or to the millions of people who are op- 
pressed by Communist domination, is to 
reject the universal significance of the 
basic timeless credo that all men are cre- 
ated equal— and that theyVe endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable 


niiigs of 11 fundamentally new direction 
in American foreign policy— a policy 
based on the unashamed, iinapologolic 
explaining of our own priceless free in- 
stitutions anil pj‘oof that they \vorJ< and 
descriliing (lie social and economic prog- 
ress they so unr((uoly foster. 

History is not a darkeriing path 
twisting inevitably toward tyranny, as 
the forces of totalitarianism would have 
us believe. Indeed, tbe one clear pattern 
in world events— a pattern that's grown 
with each passing year of this century— 
is in the opposite direction. Ft is the 
growing detevnn nation of men and 
women of all races and conditions to 
gain control of their own destinies and 
to free themselves from arbitrary 
dominatkjn. More than any other single 
force, this is the driving aspiration that 
unites the luunan family today— the 
burning desire to live unhindered in a 
world that respects the rights of in- 
dividuals ami nations. Now, Dl adnni 


of this movement. So, let's turn off and 
tune out Oil those voices wfiich for too 
long would have us cringing under the 
weight of a guilt complex. 

It IS Ajnerica that has proposed t))e 
eliniiiialion of an entire class of nuclcaj* 
weaf)Oiis from the face of the Karth, 
that has called for a 50% reduction in in- 
tercontinental strategic missiles. 

it is America that lias helped end 
the siege of Bcimt and is effectively 
working to broaden the Mkidle li)asL 
peace process. 

It is America that works closely with 
the African front-line states and our 
Kuropean allies for peace in southern 
Africa and tliat worked tirelessly with 
both Britain and Argentina to seek a 
peaceful rcsolutiiai of tho conflict in tbe 
South Atlantic. 

It is America that encourages tFio 
trend toward democracy in Latin 
America and elsewhere in the workl and 
cooperates with the Muslim countries 
ami all those who want an end to the 
brutal Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. 

It is .America that joins wdth other 
free peoples in calling for reconciliation 
and an end to oppression in Poland. 


undeniable trutii that Anicrica remains 
the greatest force for peace anywhere ii 
the world today. For all the stress and 
sti‘ain of recent ordeals, the United 
SUites i.s still a young nation, n nation 
that draws renewed strength not only 
from its material abundance and eoo 
nomic might but from free ideals that 
are as vibrant today as they were more 
than two centuries ago when that small 
but gallant band we call our Founding 
Fathers pledged their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honor to win 
freedom and independence. 

My fellow Legionnaires, the Ameri- 
can dream lives— not only in tho hearU 
and minds of our own countrymen but ir 
the hearts and minds of millions of the 
world's people in hotii free and op- 
pressed societies wlio look to us for 
leadership. As long as that dream lives, 
as long as we continue to defend it, 
Ameiica has u future, and all mankind 
has reason to hope. B 


Secretary Shultz 
Trilateral Commission 
Washington, D.C. 

April 3, 1984 


Over 20 years ago, President John 
Kennedy pledged that the United States 
would “pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, 
oppose any foe, in order to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty." We 
know now that the scope of that commit- 
ment is too broad— though the self-confi- 
dence and courage in those words were 
typically American and most admirable. 
More recently, another administration 
took tlic view tliat our fear of commu- 
nism was “inordinate" and that there 
wore very complicated .social, economic, 
religious, and other factors at work in 
the world that we had little ability to af- 
fect. This, in my view, is a counsel of 
helplessness that substantially underesti- 
mates the United States and its ability 
to influence events. 

Somewhere between these two poles 
lies the natural and sensible scope of 
Amencan foreign ])olicy. We know that 
we are not omnipotent and that wo must 
set priorities. We cannot pay any price 
or boar any burden. We must discrimi- 
nate; we must be prudent and careful; 
we must respond in ways appropriate to 
the cliallenge and engage our power only 
when very important strategic slakes are 
involved. Not every situation can be 
salvaged by American exertion even 
when important values or interests are 
at stake. 

At the same Lime, wo know from his- 
tory that courage and vision and deter- 
mination can change reality. We can af- 
fect events, and we all know it. The 
American people expect tliis of their 
leaders. And the future of the free world 
depends on it. 

Americans, being a moral people, 
want their foreign policy to reflect the 
values we espouse as a nation. But 
Americans, being a practical people, also 
want their foreign policy to be effective. 
If we truly care about our values, we 
must be prepared to defend them and 
advance them. Thus we as a nation are 
pei*petually asking ourselves how to 
reconcile our morality and our practical 


sense, how to pursue noble goals in a 
complex and impcifect world, how to 
relate our strength to our punio.ses—in 
sum, how to relate power and diplomacy. 

We meet this evening amid the ex- 
citement of America’s quadrennial exer- 
cise of self-renewal, in which we as a 
country reexamine ourselves and our in- 
ternational objectives. It is an unending 
process— almost as unending as the presi- 
dential campaign season. But there are 
some constants in our policy, such as our 
alliance with the industrial democracies, 
as embodied in the distinguished gatlier- 
ing. This partnership— the cornerstone of 
our foreign policy for 35 years- itself 
reflects our ability to combine our moral 
commitment to democracy and our prac- 
tical awareness of the crucial importance 
of maintaining tlie global balance of 
power. So I consider this an appropriate 
forum at which to share some thoughts 
on the relationship between power and 
diplomacy in the last two decades of the 
20th century. 

The World Wc Face 

By tiie accident of history, the role of 
world leadership fell to the United 
States just at the moment when the old 
international order had been destroyed 
by two world wars but no new stable 
system had developed to replace it. A 
century ago, the international system 
was centered on Europe and consisted of 
only a few major ])layers. Today, in 
tenns of military strength, the dominant 
countries are two nu\jor powers that had 
been, in one sense or another, on the 
edge or outside European diplomacy. But 
economic power is now widely dispersed. 
Asia is taking on increasing significance. 
The foniaer colonial empires have been 
dismantled, and there are now more than 
ICO independent nations on the world 
scene. Much of the developing world it- 
self is torn by a continuing struggle be- 
tween the forces of moderation and 
forces of radicalism. Most of the ma- 
jor international conflicts since 1945 
have taken place there— from Korea to 
Vietnam to the Middle East to Central 
America. Moreover, the Soviet Union 
continues to exploit nuclear fear as a 
political weapon and to exploit instabil- 


ities wherever they have the opportunity 
to do so. 

On a planet grown smaller because of 
global communications, grown more 
turbulent because of the diffusion of 
power-all the while overshadowed by 
nuclear weapons-the task of achieving 
stability, security, and progress is a pro- 
found challenge for mankind. In an age 
menaced by nuclear proliferation and 
state-sponsored terrorism, tendencies 
toward anarchy are bound to be a source 
of real dangers. 

It is absurd to think that America 
can walk away from these problems. 

This is a world of great potential danger. 
There is no safety in isolationism. We 
have a miyor, direct stake in the health 
of the world economy; our prosperity, 
our security, and our alliances can be af- 
fected by threats to security in many 
pails of the world; and the fate of our 
fellow human beings will always impinge 
on our moral consciousness. Certainly 
the United States is not the world’s 
policeman. Rut we are the world’s 
strongest free nation, and, therefore, the 
preservation of our values, our prin- 
ciples, and our hopes for a better world 
rests in great measure, inevitably, on our 
shoulders. 

Power and Diplomacy 

In this environment, our principal goal is 
what President Reagan has called “the 
most basic duty that any President and 
any people sliare-the duty to protect 
and strengthen the peace." History 
teaches, however, that peace is not 
achieved merely by wishing for it. Noble 
aspirations are not self-fulfilling. Our aim 
must always be to shape events and not 
bo the victim of events. In this fast- 
moving and turbulent world, to sit in a 
reactive posture is to risk being over- 
whelmed or to allow others, who may 
not wish us well, to decide the world’s 
future. 

The Great Seal of the United States, 
as you know, shows the American eagle 
clutching arrows in one claw and olive 
branches in the other. Some of you may 
have seen the Great Seal on some of the 
china and other antique objects in the 
White House or in the ceremonial rooms 
on the eighth floor of the State Depart- 
ment. On some of the older items, the 
eagle looks toward the arrows; on others, 
toward the olive branches. It was Presi- 
dent Truman who set it straight: he saw 



to it that the eagle always looked toward 
the olive branches- showing that Ameiica 
sought peace. But the eagle still holds 
onto those aiTOWs. 

This is a way of saying that our fore- 
fathers understood quite well that power 
and diplomacy always go together. It is 
even clearer today that a world of peace 
and security will not come about without 
exertion or without facing up to some 
tough choices. Certainly power must 
always be guided by pinpose, but the 
hard \‘eaUty ia that diplomacy not backed 
by strength is ineffectual- That is why, 
for example, the United States has suc- 
ceeded many times in its mediation when 
many other well-intentional mediators 
have failed. Leverage, as well as good 
will, is required. 

Amencans have sometimes tended to 
think that power and diplomacy are two 
distinet alternatives. To take a very re- 
cent example, the Long commission 
report on the bombing of our Marine 
barracks in Beirut urged that we work 
harder to pursue what it spoke of as 
“diplomatic alternatives, " as opposed to 
“militaiy options.” This reflects a fun- 
damental misunderstanding— not only of 
our intensive diplomatic efforts through- 
out the period but of the relationship be- 
tween power and diplomacy. Sometimes, 
regrettable as it may be, political con 
flict degenerates into a te.st of strength. 

It was precisely our military role in 
Lebanon that was problematical, not our 
diplomatic exertion. Our military role 
was hamstrung by legislative and other 
inhibitions; the Synans were not in- 
terested in diplomatic compromise so 
long as the prospect of hegemony was 
not foreclosed. They could judge from 
our domestic debate that our staying 
posyer was limited. 

Ill anus control, also, successful 
negotiation depends on the perception of 
a military balance. Only if the Soviet 
leaders see the West as detennined to 
modernize its own forces will they see an 
incentive to negotiate agi'eements estab- 
lishing equal, veiifiable, and lower levels 
of annaments. 

The lesson is that power and diplo- 
macy are not alternatives. They must go 
together, or we will accomiilish very lit- 
tle in this world. 

The relationship between them is a 
complex one, and it presents us with 
both practical and moral issues. Let me 
address a few of those issues. One is the 
variety of the challenges we face, A sec- 
ond is the moral complexity of our 
response. A third is the problem of man 
aging the process in a democracy. 


The Range of Challenges 

Perhaps because of our long isolation 
from the tunnoil of world politics, Ameri- 
cans have tended to believe that war and 
peace, loo, were two totally distinct 
phenomena: we were either in a blissful 
slate of peace, or else (as in World 
Wars I and II) we embarked on an all-out 
quest for total victory, after wliich we 
Wt^nled to retreat back into inward- 
looking innocence, avoiding “power 
politics” and all it represented. Duriiig 
World War II, while siiigle-mindedly 
seeking the unconditional suirender of 
our enemies, we paid too little heed to 
the emerging postwar balance of powei*. 

Similarly, since 1945 we have expen- 
enced what we saw as a penod of clear- 
cut cold war, relieved by a peidod of 
seeming detente which raised exagger- 
ated expectations in some quarters. 

Today we must see the Last- West rela- 
tionship as more complex, with the two 
sides engaging in trade and pursuing 
anus control even as they pursue incom- 
patible aims. It is not as crisis prone or 
starkly confrontational as the old cold 
war; but neither is it a normal relation- 
ship of peace or comfortable coexistence. 

Thus, in the 1980s and beyond, moat 
likely wo will never see a state of total 
war or a state of total peace. We face in- 
stead a spectnim of often ambiguous 
cliallenges to our interests. 

We arc relatively well prepared to 
deter an all-out war or a Soviet attack on 
our West European and Japanese allies; 
that's why these are the least likely con- 
tingencies. But, day in and day out, we 
will continue to see a wide range of con- 
flicts that fall in a gray area between ma- 
jor war and millennial peace. Tlic coming 
years can be counted upon to generate 
their share of cidses and local outbreaks 
of violence. Some of them— not all of 
them— will affect oui’ interests. Terror- 
ism— particularly stale-sponsored terror- 
ism- is ab‘eady a contemporary weajjon 
directed at Amenca’s interests, 

America's values, and America's allies. 
We must be sure we are as well pre- 
pared and organized for this interme- 
diate range of challenges. 

If we are to protect our interests, 
values, and allies, we must be engaged. 
And our power must be engaged. 

It is often said that the lesson of 
Vietnam is that the United States should 
not engage in militaiy conflict without a 
clear and precise military mission, solid 
public backing, and enough resources to 
finish the job. This is undeniably true. 
Rut does it mean there are no situations 
where a discrete assertion of power is 


localized military action, there will 
always be instances that fall short of an 
all-out national commitment on tlie scale 
of World War II. The need to avoid no- 
win situations cannot mean that we turn 
automatically away from hard-to-win 
situations that call for prudent involve- 
ment. 'I'hese will always involve risks; 
we will not always have the luxury of be- 
ing able to choose the most advantageous 
circumstances. And our adversaries can 
be expected to play rough. 

The Soviets are students of 
Clausewitz, who taught that war is a 
continuation of politics by other means. 

It is liighly unlikely that we can respond 
to gray -area challenges without adapting 
power to political circumstances or on a 
psychologically satisfying, all-or-nothing 
basis. This is just not the kind of reality 
we are likely to be facing in the 198().s, or 
1990s, or beyond. Few cases will be as 
clear or as quick as Grenada. On the con- 
trary, most other cases will be a lot 
tougher. 

We have no choice, moreover, but to 
address ourselves boldly to the challenge 
of terrorism. State-sponsored terrorisni 
is really a form of warfare. Motivated by 
ideologj' and political hostility, it is a 
weapon of unconventional war against 
democratic societies, taking advantage of 
the openness of these societies. How do 
wo combat this challenge? Certainly we 
must take security precautions to protect 
our people and our facilities; certainly wc 
must strengthen our intelligence 
capabilities to alert ourselves to the 
threats. But it is increasingly doubtful 
that a purely passive strategy can even 
begin to cope with the problem. This 
raises a host of questions for a free soci- 
ety: in what circumstances— and how- 
should wo respond? When— and how- 
should wo take preventive or preemptive 
action against known terrorist groups? 
What evidence do we insist upon before 
taking such steps? 

As the threat mounts— and as tlie in- 
volvement of such countries as Iran, 
Syria, Libya, and Noith Korea has 
become more and more eviclenl— then it 
is more and more appropriate that the 
nations of the West face up to the need 
for active defense against tei-rorism. 

Once it becomes established that ter- 
rorism works— that it achieves its 
political objectives— its practitioners will 
be bolder, and the threat to us will be all 
the greater. 


Of course, nny use of force involves 
morn] issues. American militaiy power 
should be i-esorted to only if the stakes 
justify it, if other means arc not 
available, and Llien only in a manner ap- 
propnate to the objective. Rut we cannot 
opt out of every contest. If we do, the 
world's future wiW be determined by 
others-most likely by those who are the 
most brutal, the must unscrupulous, and 
the most hostile to our deeply held prin- 
ciples. The New Republic slated it well a 
few weeks ago; 

[Tlhe Auioricau people know tUiit force 
and the threat of force are central to the 
foreign policy of oui* adversanea, and they ex- 
pect their President to bo able to deter and 
defeat such tactics. 

As we hear now in the debate over 
military aid to Central America, those 
who shrink from engagement cati always 
find an alibi for inaction. Often it takes 
the form of close scrutiny of any moral 
defects in the friend or ally whom we are 
proposing to assist. Or it is argued that 
the conflict has deep social and economic 
origins which wo really have to address 
first before we have a right to do 
anything else. 

But rather than remain engaged in 
order to tackle those problems— as we 
are trying to do— some people tui‘n these 
concerns into formulas for abdication, 
foiTTiulas that would allow the enemies of 
freedom to decide the outcome. To me, it 
is highly immoral to let friends who de- 
pend on us be subjugated by brute force 
if we have the capacity to prevent it. 

There is, in addition, another ugly 
residue of our Vietnam debate; the no- 
tion, in some quarters, that America is 
the guilty party, that the use of our 
power is a source of evil and, therefore, 
the main task in foreign policy is to 
restrain America's freedom to act. It is 
inconceivable to me that the American 
people believe any of this. It is certainly 
not President Reagan's philosophy. 

Without being boastful or arrogant, 
the American people know that their 
country has been a poweiful force for 
good in the world. We helped Europe 
and Aaia-including defeated enemies— 
rebuild after the war, and we helped pro- 
vide a security shield behind which they 
could build democracy and freedom as 
well as prosperity, Americans have often 
died and sacrificed for the freedom of 
others. We have provided around $1C5 
billion in economic assistance for the 
developing world. We have played a vital 
facilitating role in the Middle East peace 
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southern Africa, as well as in many other 
diplomatic efforts around the globe. 

Wo have used our power for good 
and worthy ends. In Grenada, we helped 
restore self-determination to the people 
of Grenada, so that they could choose 
their own futui’e. Some have tried to 
compare what we did in Grenada to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. We 
welcome such compaidsom Contrast, for 
example, the propsects for free elections 
in the two countries. In Grenada, they 
will be held this year; in Afghanistan, 
when? Contrast the number of American 
combat troops now in Grenada 6 months 
after the operation with the niniiber of 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan 55 months 
after their invasion. The number in 
Grenada i'^ 0; the number in Afgba? istan 
is over 100,000. 

More oftcMi, the issue is not the direct 
use of American military power but 
military assisuince to friends to help 
them defend themselves. Around the 
world, security support fur friends is a 
way to prevent crises; it bolsters our 
friends so they can deter challenges. And 
it is a way of avoiding the involvement of 
American forces, because it Is only when 
our friends’ efforts in their own defense 
arc being overwhelmed that we a!*e faced 
with the agonizing decision whether to 
involve ourselves more directly. Security 
assistance is thus an essential tool of 
foreign policy. It is an instrument for 
deterring those who would impose their 
will by force and for making political 
solutions possible. It gets far less sup- 
port in this country than it deserves. 

Central America is a good example. 
The veal moral question \\\ Central 
America is not do we believe in military 
solutions, but do wc believe in ourselves? 
Do we believe that our security and the 
security of oin* neighbors has moral 
validity? Do we liave faith in our own 
democratic values? Do we believe that 
Marxist- Leninist solutions are an- 
tidemocratic and that we have a moral 
right to try to stop those who arc trying 
to impose them by force? Sure, economic 
and social problems underlie many of 
tiiese conflicts. But in El Salvador, the 
communist guerrillas are waging war 
directly against the economy, blowing up 
bridges and power stations, deliberately 
trying to wreck the country’s economy. 


a debate between social theorists; it is 
one of those situations I mentioned 
where tiie outcome of political competi- 
tion will depend in large measure on the 
balance of military strength. In I'll 
Salvndoi’, tiie United Slates is support- 
ing nmderates who believe in democracy 
and who are resisting the eneniies of 
democracy on both the extreme right 
and tlie extreme left. If we withdrew our 
support, the moderates, caught in the 
crossfire, would be the first victims— as 
would be the cause of human rights and 
the prospects for economic clevelopjnent. 
And anyone who believes that military 
support for our friends isn't ci'ucial to a 
just outcome is living in a dream world. 
And anyone who believes that military 
support can be effective when it's given 
on an uncertain installment plan is not 
facing reality. 

Accountability Without Paralysis 

The third issue I want to mention is the 
question of how this country, UsS a 
democracy, conducts itself in the face of 
suci’i chaUeugoft. 

Ovoi’ the last 86 years, the evolution 
of the interfiational system was buinul to 
erode the predominant position tlie 
United States enjoyed innnediately after 
World War 11. But it seems to me that 
in this disorderly and dangerous new 
world, the loss of American piedomi- 
nanco puts an even gn'oater premium on 
consistency, determination, and 
coherence in the conduct of our foreign 
policy. We have loss margin for error 
than we userl to liave. 

This change in ouv extovnal cw- 
cumstancGs, however, coincided Ihstori- 
cally with a kind of cullural revolution at 
home that 1ms jnade it harder for us to 
achieve the consistency, determination, 
and coherence that we need. TJie last 16 
years loft a legacy of contention between 
the executive and legislative branches 
and H web of restrictions on executive ac- 
tion embedded poniiancntly in our laws. 
At the same time, the diffusion of power 
within the Congress means that a presi- 
dent has a hard time when he wants to 
negotiate with the Congress, because 
congressional leaders have lost their 
dominance of the process and often can- 
not produce a consensus or sometimes 
even a decision. 

The net result, as you well know, is 
an enormous problem for American for- 
eign policy— a loss of coherence and re- 
curring u}icertainty in the minds of 
friend and foe about the aims and con- 
stancy of the United States. 


where? direct use of our power is at 
j?sue, the stakes are liigh. Yet the war 
powers resoUitvon sets avbilvary GO-clay 
deadlines that practically itivitc an adver- 
sary to wail us out. Our Conimaniler in 
Chief is locked in battle at home at the 
same time he is trying to act effectively 
abroad. Under the resolution, even inac- 
tion by the Congress can force the presi- 
dent to remove American forces from an 
area of challenge, which, as former Presi- 
dent Ford has ptil it, underminos the 
president even when the Congiess can’t 
get up the courage to lake a position. 

Such consti aints on timely actioJi may 
only invite greater challenges do\vn the 
road. In Lebanon our adversaries* 
perception that we lacked staying power 
undercut the ])rospccts for successful 
negotiation. As the distinguished Major- 
ity Ijcadej*, Senator Howard Baker, said 
on the floor of the Senate 4 weeks ago: 

(Wle cannui continue to begin each 
niilitcuy involvement abroad with a prolotiged, 
lediOLi:^ and divisive negotiation belwceit the 
c.xeculive and the legislative blanches of 
Cxovemmont. The world and its many 
challonges to our interests simply do not 
allow us that luxiuy. 

1 do not propose changes in our con- 
stitutional system. But some legislative 
changes may bo called for. And 1 pro- 
pose, at a nunimum, that all of us, iit 
both Congress and the executive branch, 
exercise our prerogatives with a due 
regard to the national need for an effec- 
tive foreign policy. Congi'ess has the 
right, indeed the duty, to debate and 
criticize, to authonze and appropnate 
funds and share in setting the broad 
lines of policy. Bui micromanagement by 
a committee of 535 independent-minded 
individuals is a giossly inefficient and in- 
effective way to run any important 
enterprise, the fact is that depriving the 
President of flexibility weakens our coun- 
try. Yel a host of restvklions on the 
President’s ability to act are now built 
into our laws and our procedures. Surely 
there is a better way for the President 
and the Congress to exercise their 
prerogatives without hobbling this coun- 
tiy in the face of assaults on free- world 
interests abroad. Surely there can be ac- 
countability without paralysis. The sad 
truth is that many of our difficulties over 
the last 15 years have been self-imposed. 

The issue is fundamental If the pur- 
pose of our power is to prevent war, or 
injustice, then ideally we want to 
discourage such occurrences rather than 
have to use our power in a physical 
sense. But this can happen only if there 
is assurance that our power would be 


then, a nuyor asset-gtvmg ineiuia a 
sense of security and adversaries a sense 
of caution. A reputation for living up to 
our commitments can, in fact, make it 
loss likely that pledges nf support will 
have to be carried out. Crisis nuinage- 
menl is most successful when a favorable 
outcome is attained without firing n siiol. 
Credibility is an intangible, but it is no 
less real. The same is true of a loss of 
ci’edibility. A failure to support a friend 
always involves a \n'ice. Credibility, once 
lost, has to be roearned. 

Facing the Future 

The dilemmas and hard choices will not 
go away, no matter who is president. 
They are not partisan i)roblems. Anyone 
who claims to have simple answers is 
talking nonsense. 

The United States faces a time of 
challenge ahead as gi'cat as any in recent 
memory. Wo have a diplomacy that has 
rnove(l toward peace through negotiation. 
We have rebuilt our strength so that wc 


oiners ironi vioientt:. nave nnico 
whom we value and respect. Our need is 
to recognize botii our challenge and our 
potential. 

Americans are not a timid people. A 
foreign policy worthy of America must 
not be a policy of isolationism or guilt 
but a commitment to active engagement. 
Wc can be proud of this country, of what 
it stands for, and what it lias accom- 
plishod. Our morality should be a source 
of courage when we make hard decisions, 
not a set of excuses for self-paralysis. 

President Reagan declared to the 
British Parliament nearly 2 years ago: 
“We must be staunch in our conviction 
that freedom is not the sole prerogative 
of a lucky few but the inalienable and 
universal right of all human beings.” As 
long as Americans hold to this belief, we 
will be actively engaged in the world. 

We will use our power anci our 
diplomatic skill in the service of peace 
and of our ideals. We liave our work cut 
out for us. But we will not shrink from 
our responsibility. ■ 
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I’d like to address your theme of bipar- 
tisanship with a view toward America’s 
foreign policy challenges for the 1980s. 


IDEALISM AND REALISM 
Two Great Goals 

AD Americans shai'e two great goals foi* 
foreign policy: a safer world and a world 
in which individual lights can be re- 
spected and precious values may flourish. 

These goals are at the heart of 
America’s traditional idealism and our 
aspirations for world peace. Yet, while 
chenshed by us, they do not belong ex- 
clusively to us. They’re not “made in 
America.” They’re shared by people 
eve^y^vhere, 


A Troubled World 

Tragically, the world in which these fun- 
damental goals are so widely shared is a 
very troubled world. While we and our 
allies may enjoy peace and prosperity, 
many citizens of the industrial world cor 
tinue to live in fear of conflict and the 
threat of nuclear war. And all around th 
globe, terroiists threaten innocent peopl 
and civilized values. And in developing 
countries, the dreams of human prog\'ea 
have, too often, been lost to violent rev- 
olution and dictatorship. 

Quite obviously, the widespread 
desire for a safer and more humane 
world is— by it self —not enough to c route 
such a world. In pursuing our worthy 
goals, we must go beyond honorable in- 
tentions and good will to practical mean 

Key Principles 

We must be guided by these key prin- 
ciples, 

Realism. The world is not as we 
wish it would be. Reality is often harsh. 
We will not make it less so if we do not 


gotiatioiis; no secure democracy and 
peace. Conversely, weakness or hopeful 
passivity are only self-defeating. They in- 
vite the very aggression and instability 
that they would seek to avoid. 

New Economic Growth. This is 
the underlying base that ensures our 
strength and permits liuman potential to 
flourish. Neither strength nor creativity 
can be achieved or sustained without 
economic growtli— both at home and 
abroad. 

Intelligence. Our policies cannot be 
effective unless the information on which 
they're based is accurate, timely, and 
complete. 

Shared Responsibility With Allies. 
Our friends and allies share the heavy 
responsibility for the protection of 
freedom. We seek and need their part- 
nership, sharing burdens in pursuit of 
our common goals. 

Nonaggression. We have no terri- 
torial ambitions. We occupy no foreign 
lands. We build our strength only to 
assure cieterrcnco and to secure our in- 
terests if deterrence fails. 

Dialogue With Adversaries. Tliough 
we must bo honest in recognizing fun- 
damental differences with our adver- 
saries, we must always be willing to 
resolve these differences by peaceful 
means. 

Bipartisanship at Home. In our 
two-party democracy, an effective 
foreign policy must begin with bipar- 
tisanship, and the sharing of responsibili- 
ty for a safer and more humane world 
must begin at home. 


AMERICAN RENEWAL 

Restored Deterrence: “American 
Leadership Is Back” 

During the past 3 years, we've been 
steadily rebuilding America's capacity to 
advance our foreign policy goals through 
renewed attention to these vital prin- 
ciples. Many threats remain, and peace 
may still seem precarious. But America 
is safer and more secure today because 
the people of this great nation have re- 
stored the foundation of its strength. 

Wg begat] with renewed realism—a 
cleai'-eycd understanding of the world 
we UvG iw and of our inescapable global 
responsibilities. Our industi'ies depend on 
the importation of energy and minerals 
from distant lands. Our pi osperity re- 


system and free and open trading mai*- 
kets. And our security is insepai*ablo 
from the security of oui* fidends nml 
neighbors. 

1 believe Americans today see the 
world with realism and maturity. The 
great m^yority of our people do nut 
believe the stark differences between 
democracy md totalitarianism can be 
wished away. They underntaiul that 
keeping America secure begins with 
keeping America strong and free. 

When \v(? took office in 1981, the 
Soviet Union had been engaged for 20 
years in the most massive military build- 
up in histoi'y. Cleai’ly, their goal was not 
to catch us but to suipass us. Yet, the 
United States remained a visual specta- 
tor in the 197Ds, a decade of neglect that 
took a severe toll on oiii* defense capabil- 
ities. 

With bipartisan support, wo em- 
barked immediately on a major defense 
rebuilding program. Wc’vo made good 
progress in restoring the morale of our 
men and women in uniform, restocking 
spare parts and ammunition, replacing 
obsolescent equipment md facilities, im- 
proving basic Iraiiiing and I'eadiness, 
and pushing forward with long-overduo 
weapons' programs. 

The simple fact is that in the last half 
of the 19708 wo wore not <lcteri-iiig, as 
events from Angola to Afghanistan made 
clear. Today we are, ai^d that fact has 
fundamentally altered tlie future for 
millions of human beings. Gone are the 
days when the United States was per- 
ceived as a rudderless supoipower, a 
helpless hostage to world events. Ameri- 
can leadership i.s back. Peace tlirough 
strength is not a slogan, it’s a fact of life. 
And we will not return to the days of 
hand wringing, defeatism, decline, and 
despair. 

We have also upgraded significantly 
oiu' intelligence capabilities— -restoring 
morale in the intelligence agencies and 
incj-easing our capability to detect, ana- 
lyze, aiid counter liostile intelligence 
threats. 

Economic Recovery 

Economic strength, the underlying base 
of suppoil for our defense buildup has 
received a dramatic new boost. Wc*ve 
transformed a no-growth economy, crip- 
pled by disincentives, double-digit infla- 
tion, 21.5% interest rates, i)lunging pro- 
diictivitv. and a weak dollar, into a 


Renewed strength at home has been 
accompanied by closer partiierships with 
America's friends and allies. Ear from 
buckling under Soviet intimidation, the 
unity (if the NATO alliatice has held 
firm, and we are moving fonvard to 
modernize (3Ui* strategic detori'ent. The 
leader of America’s oldest ally, l<h‘ench 
President Francois Mitterrand, recently 
reminded us that: “Peace— like liberty— 
is never given . . . the pursuit of both is 
a continual one. ... In the turbulent 
times we live in, solidarity among friends 
is oHscntial.’' 


A Stark Contrnst 

Our principles don't involve just rebuild- 
ing our strength; they also toll us how to 
use it. We remain true to the principle of 
nonaggression. On an occasioi] when the 
United Suites, at the request of its 
neighbors, did use force-in Grenada— 
we acted decisively but only after it was 
dear a bloodthii sty regime had put 
American and Grenadian lives in danger 
and the security of neighboriiig islands in 
danger. As soon as stability and freedom 
were restored on the island, we left. The 
Soviet Union had no such legitimate 
justification for its massive invasion of 
Afghanistan 4 years ago. And today, 
ovo!* 100,000 occupation troops remain 
there. The United States, by stai'k con- 
trast, occupies no foreign nation, nor do 
we seek to. 

Though we and the Soviet Union dif- 
fer markedly, living in this nucleai' age 
makes it imperative that we talk with 
each other. If the new Soviet leadership 
truly is devoted to building a safer and 
more humane world, rather than expand- 
ing airnicd conquests, it will find a 
sympathetic partner in the West. 

In pursuing these practical prin- 
ciples, we have throughout sought to 
revive the spirit that was once the hall- 
mark of our postwar foreign policy— bi- 
partisan cooperation between the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches of our 
government. 

Much has been accomplished, but 
much remains to be done. If Republicans 
and Democrats will join together to con- 
front four great challenges to American 
foreign policy in the 19803, then we can 
and will make great strides towai'd a 
safer and more humane world. 


FOUR GREAT CHALLENGES 

Challenge Number One 

Challenge number one is to reduce the 
risk of nuclear war and to reduce the 
levels of nuclear armaments in a way 
that also reduces the nsk they will ever 
be used. We have no higher challenge, 
for a nuclear war cannot be won and 
must never be fought. But merely to be 
against nuclear war Is not enough to 
prevent it. 

For 35 years, the defense policy of 
the United Stales and its NATO allies 
has been based on one simple premise: 
we do not start wars. We maintain our 
conventional and strategic strength to 
deter aggression by convincing any 
potentiS aggressor that war could bring 
no benefit, only disaster. Deterrence has 
been and will remain in the cornerstone 
of our national security policy to defend 
freedom iuid preser\*e peace. 

But, as I mentioned, the 1970s were 
marked by neglect of our defenses, and 
nucleiir s^ety was no exception. Too 
many forgot John Kennedy's wai*ning 
that oidy when our arms are cevtam 
beyond doubt can we be certain beyond 
doubt they will never be used. By the 
beginning of this decade, we faced three 
growing problems: the Soviet SS-20 
monopoly in Europe and Asia; the vuh 
nerabflity of our land bascd ICBM [inter- 
continental ballistic missile] force; and 
the failure of arms control agreements to 
slow the overall grow th in strategic 
w eapons. The Carter Administration ac- 
knowledged these pi'oblems. In fact, 
almost ever>'one did. 

There is a widespread, but mistaken, 
impression that arms agreements auto- 
matically produce arms control. In 1969, 
when SALT I (strategic arms limitation 
talks] negotiations began, the Soviet 
Union had about 1,500 strategic nuclear 
weapons. Today, the Soviet nuclcai- 
arsenal can grow to over 15,000 nuclear 
weapons and still stay within all past 
arms control agreements, including the 
SALT 1 and SALT 11 guidelines. 

The practical means for reducing the 
risks of nuclear w*ar must, therefore, 
follow two parallel paths— credible deter- 
rence and real arms reductions with ef- 
fective verification. It is on this basis 
that we've responded to the problems I 
just described. This is why we've moved 
forw'^d to implement NATO's dual- track 
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bipartisan support for the recommenda- 
tions of the Scoweroft commission and 
the '‘build-down” concept, and why 
we’ve proposed deep reductions in stra- 
tegic forces as the strategic aims reduc- 
tion talks (START). 

Without exception, every aims con- 
trol proposal that we have offered would 
reverse the aims buildup and help bring 
a more stable balance at lower force 
levels. At the START talks, we seek 
to reduce substantially the number of 
ballistic missile warheads, reduce the 
destructive capacity of nuclear missiles, 
and establish limits on bombers and 
cruise missiles below the levels of 
SALT II; at the talks on inteimediale- 
range nuclear forces (I NFl, our 
negotiators have tabled four initiatives to 
address Soviet concerns and improve 
prospects for a fair and equitable agree- 
ment that would reduce or eliminate an 
entire class of such nuclear arms. Our 
flexibility in the START and INF 
negotiations has been demonstrated by 
numerous modifications to our positions. 
But they have been met only by the 
silence of Soviet walkouts. 

At the mutual and balanced force 
reduction talks in Vienna, wo and our 
NATO partners presented a treaty that 
would reduce conventional forces to par- 
ity at lower levels. To reduce the risks of 
war in time of crisis, we have proposed 
to the Soviet Union important measures 
to improve du ect communications and in- 
crease mutual confidence. And just re- 
cently, I du*ected Vice President Bush to 
go to the Conference on Disarmament in 
Geneva to present a new American in- 
itiative: a worldwide ban on the produc- 
tion, possession, and use of chemical 
weapons. 

Our strategic policy represents a 
careful response to a nuclear agenda 
upon which even our critics agreed. 

Many who would break the bonds of bi- 
partisanship, claiming they know how to 
bring greater security, seem to ignore 
the likely consequences of their own pro- 
posals. 

Those who wanted a last minute 
moratorium on INF deployment would 
have betrayed our allies and reduced the 
chances for a ^safer Europe; those who 
would try to implement a unilateral 
freeze would find it unverifiable and de- 
stabilizing, because it would prevent 
restoration of a stable balance that keeps 
the peace; and those who would advocate 


unUaUval cancellation of the Peucekeopo*' 
missile would ignore a central reconin'^Gn- 
dation of the bipartisan Scoweroft report 
and leave the Soviets with little inceit- 
tive to negotiate meaningful reduclHHis. 
Indeed, the Soviets would be rewai'dccl 
for leaving the bargaining table. 

These simplistic sohitiona, and 
put foi^varcl by our critics, would take 
meaningful agreements and increased 
security much further from our grasp. 

Our critics can best help us move closor 
to the goals we share by accepting prnc- 
tical means to achieve them. Granted, it 
is easy to support a strong defense; 
much harder to support a strong defense 
budget. And granted, it is easy to call for 
anns agi’eements; it’s more difficult to 
support patient, fliTn, fair negotiations 
with those who want to see how miicli 
we will compromise with ourselves 
Bipartisanship can only work if bolli 
sides face up to real- world problems and 
meet them with real-world solutions. 

Challenge Number Two 

Our safety and security <JepeiKl on inoi'o 
than credible deterrence and nuclear 
arms reductions. Constructive regional 
development is also essential. Thereforo, 
our second great challenge Is strength on* 
ing the basis for stability in troubled and 
strategically sensitive regions. 

Regional tensions often begin in long 
standing social, political, and economic 
inequities and in ethnic and religioua cUa 
putes. But throughout the 1970s, in- 
creased Soviet support for terrorism, in- 
surgency, and aggression, coupled with ; 
perception of weakening U.S. power m\c 
resolve, greatly exacerbated these ton- 
sions. 

The results were not surprising: llio 
massacres of Kampuchea followed by t\v 
Vietnamese invasion; the Soviet invaBioi 
of Afghanistan; the rise of Iranian ox- 
tremism and the holding of Americana 
hostage; Libyan coercion in Africa; So- 
viet and Cuban military involvement in 
Angola and Ethiopia; their subversion h 
Central America; and the rise of state- 
supported terrorism. 

Taken together, these events dofinGi 
a pattern of mounting instability and 
violence that the United States could nc 
ignore. And we have not. As with de- 
fense, by the beginning of the 1980s, 
there was an emerging consensus in thii 
country that we had to do better in don 


region. 

It is also obvious we alone cannot 
save embattled governments oi' control 
terrorism. But doing nothing only en- 
sures far greater problems down the 
road. So we strive to expand cooperation 
with states who support our common iii' 
terests, to help friendly nations in dan- 
ger, and to seize major opportunities for 
peacekeeping. 

Perhaps the best example of this 
compreliensive «app roach is the report 
and recommendations of the National 
Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America. It is from this report that we 
drew our proposals for bringing peaceful 
development to Central America. They 
are now before tiie Congress and will be 
debated at length. 

I welcome a debate. Fhit, if it^s to be 
productive, we must, put aside mythology 
and uninfomed rhetoric. Some, for ex- 
ample, insist that the root of regional 
violence is poverty but not communism. 
Well, three-fourths of our request and of 
our current program is for economic and 
humanitarian assistance. America ia a 
good and generous nation. But, eco- 
nomic aid alone cannot stop Cuban and 
Soviet-sponsored guerrillas detenninod 
to terrorize, burn, bomb, and destroy 
everything from bridges and industries 
to electric power and transportation. 

And neither individual rights nor eco- 
nomic health can be advanced if stability 
is not secured. 

Other critics say we shouldirt aee the 
problems of this or any other region as 
an Rast-West struggle. Our policies in 
Central America and elsewhere are, in 
fact, designed precisely to keep East- 
West tensions from spreading, from in- 
truding into the lives of nations that are 
struggling with great problems of thcii' 
own. Events in southern Africa are 
showing what persistent mediation and 
an ability to talk to all sides can ac- 
complish. The slates of this region have 
been poised for war for decades, but 
there is new hope for ]ieacc. South Af- 
rica, Angola, and Mozambique are im- 
plcmcnlmg agreements to break the cy- 


refoi'ni can be eiyoyecl by all the peoples 
of southern Africa. 

In Central America weVe also seen 
pi-ogi’Gss. El Salvador’s presidential 
elections expres.s that nation’s desire to 
govern itself in peace. Yet the future of 
the region remains open. We have a 
choice; either we help Americans friends 
defend themselves and give democracy a 
chance or we abandon our responsibil- 
ities and let the Soviet Union and Cuba 
shape the destiny of iHir hemisphere. If 
this happens, the East-West conflict will 
only become broader and much more 
dangerous. 

In dealing with regional instability, 
we have to understand how it is related 
to other problems. Insecurity and re- 
gional violence are among the driving 
forces of nuclear proliferation. Peace- 
keeping in troubled regions and strength- 
ening bminers to nuclesu* proliferation are 
two sides of the same coin. Stability and 
safeguards go together. 

No one says this approacli is cheap, 
quick, or easy. But the cost of this com- 
mitment is bargain basement compared 
to the tremendous sacrifices we will have 
to make if we do nothing or do too little. 
The Kissinger commission warned that 
an outbreak of Cuban-type regimes in 
Central America will bring subversion 
closer to our own borders and the 
specter of millions of uprooted refugees 
fleeing in desperation to the north. 

In tlie Middle East, which has so 
rarely known peace, w'c seek a similar 
mix of economic aid, dlj)lomatic media- 
tion, and military assistance and coopera- 
tion. These will, we believe, make the 
use of U.S. forces unnecessary and make 
the risk of East-West conflict less. But 
given the importance of the region, we 
must also be ready to act when the 
presence of American power, and that of 
our friends, can help stop tlio spread of 
violence. I have said, for example, that 
we will keep open the Strait of Hormuz, 
the vital lifeline through which so much 
oil flows to the United States and other 
industrial democracies. Making this clear 
beforehand— and making it credible- 
makes such a crisis much less likely. 

We must work with quiet persistence 
and without illusiotis. We may suffer set- 
backs, but we must not jump to the con- 


sol ving requires a balanced and sus- 
tained approach, it is essential that the 
Congress give full, not piecemeal, sup- 
port. Indeed, where we have foundered 
in regional stabilization, it has been 
because the Congress has failed to pro- 
vide such support. Halfway measures— 
refusing to take responsibility for means- 
produce the worst possible results. Til 
retuni to this point when 1 di.scuss the 
fourth challenge in just a few minutes. 

Challenge Number Three 

Expanding opportunities for economic 
development and personal freedom i.s our 
third great challenge. The American con- 
cept of peace is more than absence of 
war. We favor the flowering of economic 
growth and individual liberty in a world 
of peace. And this, too, is a goal to which 
most Americans subscribe. Our political 
leaders must be judged by whether the 
means they offer will help us to reach it. 

Our belief in individual freedom and 
opportunity is rooted in practical experi- 
ence: free people build free markets that 
ignite dynamic development for eveiy- 
one. And in America, incentives, risk 
taking, and entrepreneurship are re- 
awakening the spirit of capitalism and 
strengthening economic expansion and 
human progress throughout the svorld. 
Our goal has always been to restore 
and sustain noninflationary worldwide 
growth, thereby ending for good the 
stagflation of the 1970s, which saw a 
drastic weakening of the fabric of the 
world economy. 

We take our leadership responsibil- 
ities seriously, but we alone cannot put 
the world’s economic house in order. At 
Williamsburg, the industrial countries 
consolidated their views on economic 
policy. The proof is not in the communi- 
que; it’s in the results. France is reduc- 
ing inflation and seeking greater flexibil- 
ity in its economy; Japan is slowly, to be 
sure, but steadily—we will insist-liber- 
alizing its trade and capital markets; 
Germany and the United Kingdom are 
moving forward on a steady course of 
low inflation and moderate, sustained 
growth. 


Just as we believe that incentives are 
key to gi'eater growth in Amenca and 
throughout the world, so, too, must we 
resist the sugar-coated poison of protec- 
tionism evei-j^vhere it exists. Here at 
home, we're opposing inflationary, self* 
defeating bills like domestic content- At 
the London economic summit in June, I 
hope that we can lay the groundwork for 
a new round of negotiations that will 
open markets for our exports of goods 
and sei*vices and stimulate gi eater 
growth, efficiency, and jobs for all. 

And we’re advancing other key initia- 
tives to promote more powei-ful w»or Id- 
wide growth by expanding trade and 
investment rolationahips. The dynamic 
gi'owth of Pacific Basin nations has made 
them the fastest growing markets for 
our goods, seiwices, and capital. Last 
year, I visited Japan and Korea, two of 
America's most important allies, to forge 
closer partnerships. And this month I 
will visit the People’s Republic of China, 
another of the increasingly significant 
relationships that we hold in the Pacific. 

I see America and our Pacific neighbors 
as nations of the future, going forward 
together in a mighty enten)riso to build 
dynamic growth economies and a safer 
world. 

We're helping developing countries 
grow by presenting a fresh view of de- 
velopment— the magic of the market- 
place— to spark greater growth and par- 
ticipation in the international economy. 
Developing nations earn twice as much 
from exports to the United States as 
they received in aid from all the other 
nations combined. 

And practical proposals like the Car- 
ibbean Basin Initiative will strengthen 
the pnvate sectors of some 20 Caribbean 
neighbors, while guaranteeing fairer 
treatment for U.S. companies and na- 
tionals and increasing demand for 
American exports. 

We've recently sent to the Congi-ess 
a new economic policy initiative for Af- 
rica. It, too, is designed to support the 
gi-owth of private enterprise in African 
countries by encouraging structural eco- 
nomic change and intemational trade. 
We've also asked the Congress to in- 
crease humanitarian assistance to Africa 
to combat the devastating effects of ex- 
treme drought. 

In building a strong global recovery, 
of course, nothing is more important 
than to keep the wheels of world com- 
merce tuming and create jobs without 
mnowi ncr thp sniral of inflation. The In- 


ternationa! Monetaiy Fund (IMF) is a 
linchpin in our efforts to restore a sound 
world economy and resolve the debt 
problems of many developing countries. 
With bipartisan support, we imple- 
mented a msyor increase in IMF re- 
sources. In cooperation with the IMF, 
we’re working to prevent the problems 
of individual debtor nations from dis- 
nipting the stability and strength of the 
entire international financial system. It 
was this goal that brought nations of 
north and south together to help resolve 
the debt difficulties of the new demo- 
cratic Government of Argentina. 

Because wo know that democratic 
governments are the best guarantors of 
human rights, and that economic growth 
will always flounsh when men and 
women are free, we seek to promote not 
just material products but the values of 
faith and human dignity for which Amer- 
ica and all demoeraUc nations stand- 
values which embody the culmination of 
6,000 years of Western civilization. 

When I addressed the British Parlia- 
ment in June of 1982, 1 called for a bold 
and lasting effort to assist people strug- 
gling for human rights. We’ve estab- 
lished the National Endowment for De- 
mocracy, a partnership of people from all 
walks of life dedicated to spreading the 
positive message of democracy. To suc- 
ceed, we must oppose the doublespeak of 
tolalitanan propaganda. And so we’re 
mocleimizing the Voice of America and 
our other broadcasting facilities, and we 
are working to start up Radio Marti, a 
voice of triJtli to the imprisoned people of 
Cuba. 

Americans have always wanted to 
see the spread of democratic institutions, 
and that goal is coming closer. In our 
own hemisphere, 26 countries of Latin 
America and the Canbbean are either 
democracies or foimally embarked on a 
democratic transition. This I’epresents 
90% of the region’s population, up fi*om 
under 50% a decade ago. 

Trust the people, this is the crucial 
lesson of history and America's message 
to the world. We must be staunch in our 
conviction that freedom is not the sole 
possession of a chosen few, but the uni- 
versal right of men and W'omen evei^y- 
where. President Tiniman said, we 
should pay merely lip service to inspiring 
ideals, and later do violence to simple 
justice, we would draw down upon us 
the bitter wrath of generations yet un- 
born." Let us go forward together, faith- 
ful fHfirfcHa nf Hr>mrknrnf*v onH HpmrkPrahip 


Challenge Number r our 

This brings me to our fourth great chal- 
lenge: w^e must restore bipartisan con- 
sensus in support of U.S. foreign policy. 
We must restore America's honorable 
tradition of partisan politics stopping at 
the water's edge. Republicans and 
Democrats standing united in patriotism 
and speaking with one voice as responsi- 
ble trustees for peace, democracy, in- 
dividual liberty, and the rule of law. 

In the 1970s we saw a rash of con- 
gi'essional initiatives to limit the presi- 
dent’s authority in the areas of trade, 
human rights, anns sales, foreign assist- 
ance, intelligence operations, and the dis- 
patch of troops in time of crisis. Over 100 
separate prohibitions and restrictions on 
executive branch authority to fomiulate 
and implement foreign policy were 
enacted. 

The most far-rcaching consequence of 
the past decade's congressional activism 
is this: bipartisan consensus building has 
become a central responsibility of con- 
gressional leadership as well as of execu- 
tive leadership. If woTe to have a sus- 
tainable foreign policy, the Congress 
must support the practical details of pol- 
icy, not just the general goals. 

We have demonstrated the capacity 
for such jointly responsible leadership in 
certain areas. But we have seen setbacks 
for bipartisanship, too. I believe that 
once we established bipartisan agree- 
ment on our course in Lebanon, the sub- 
sequent second guessing about whether 
to keep our men there severely under- 
mined our policy. It hindered the ability 
of our diplomats to negotiate, encouragec 
more intransigence from the Syrians, anc 
prolonged the violence. Similarly, con- 
gressional wavenng on support for the 
Jackson plan, which reflects the recom- 
mendations of the National Bipartisan 
Commission on Central America, can 
only encourage the enemies of democracy 
who are determined to wear us down. 

To understand and solve this prob- 
lem of joint responsibility, we have to go 
beyond the familiar questions as to who 
should be stronger, the president or the 
Congress. The more basic problem is: in 
this “post-Vietnam era," Congi'ess has 
not yet developed capacities for coher- 
ent, responsible action needed to carry 
out the new foreign policy powers it has 
taken for itself. To meet the challenges 
of this decade, we need a strong presi- 
dent and a strong Congress. 



Much WHS learned from Vielnam-loR- 
soiis ranging from increased appreciation 
of the need for careful discrimination in 
the use of U.S. force or military assist- 
ance to increased appreciation of the 
need for domestic support for any such 
militaiy element of policy. Military force, 
either direct or indirect, must remain an 
available part of America’s foreign pol- 
icy. But, clearly, the Congj*ess is less 
than wholly coinfortable with both the 
need for a militaiy element in foreign 
policy and its own responsibility to deal 
with that element. 

Presidents must recognize Congress 
as a more significant partner in foreign 
policymaking, and, as we have tried to 


Bipartisan consensus is not an end in 
itself. Sound and expenenced U.S. for 
eign policy leadership must always 
reflect a deep understanding of fun da* 
mental American interests, values, and 
principles. 

Consensus on the broad goals of a 
safer and more humane world is easy to 
achieve. The harder part is making pro- 
gress in developing concrete, realistic 
means to reach these goals. We’ve made 
some progi'ess. But there is still a con- 
gi'ossional reluctance to assume responsi- 
bility for positive, bipartisan action to go 
with them newly claimed powers. 

We’ve set excellent examples with 
the bipartisan Scoweroft commission, bi- 
partisan support for IMP funding, and 
the bijjarlisan work of the Kissinger 
commission. Rut it’s time to lift our of- 


nity, and the responsibility to work as 
partners, so that we might leave these 
blessed gifts to our children and to our 
children’s children. 

We might remember the example of 
a legislator who lived in a particularly 
turbulent ora, Heniy Clay. Abraham 
Lincoln called him *'my beau ideal of a 
statesman.” He knew Clay’s loftiness of 
spu’il and vision never lost sight of his 
country’s interest, and that, election year 
or not, Clay would set love of country 
above all political considerations. 

The stakes for America for peace and 
for fj eedom demand eveiy bit as much 
from us in 1984 and beyond— this is our 
challenge. ■ 
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A New Partnership With Africa 
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You do the L'nited States a ^eat honor 
in receiving me this evening. I bring you 
the greetings of the I^residcnt of tlie 
United States and of millions of my 
fellow citizens who are sincerely in- 
terested in America’s longstanding 
friendship with the Continent and people 
of Africa. 1 bring also special greetings 
to President Daniel arap Moi and to all 
Kenyans. Your country is an old friend 
of the United States and is dear to us 
all. 

The past 10 days have been impor- 
tant to me. President Reagan asked me 
to carry our message of friendship 
and deep commitment to a true partner- 
ship with the nations of Africa. We are 
determined to work with the leaders of 
this continent in the quest for peace and 
progress. My visit has been particularly 
satisfying. It has permitted us to see old 
friends and make new ones. 

1 have exchanged views with some 
of Africa's most impressive leaders. I 
have had an opportunity to see and feel 
firsthand the diversity of this beautiful 
continent and to sense its great promise. 
In several days I will be able to share 
with President Reagan and my fellow 
Americans the thinking of Africa’s 
leaders on the major issues important 
to us. 

It should come as no surprise to you 
that President Reagan thought that it 
was especially important for me to \nsit 
Kenya. Since Kenya’s independence, 
close ties have bound our two countries 
and peoples. Your nation has been ad- 
mired in the United States for its 
political and economic record. 

We share important values— demo- 
cratically elected governments, civiliati 
rule, freedom of press and religion, a 
multiracial society, and an economy 
guided by the principles of free enter- 
prise. Kenya has been a strong advocate 


and its distinguished president have led 
the Organization of African Unity (OAIJ) 
during a year in which Africa faced 
many problems. Because Kenya lias 
served this year as spokesman for 
Africa’s aspirations, 1 am especially 
pleased to speak from the city of Nairobi 
to all the people of Africa. 1 particularly 
wish to speak about the hopes and 
values which grew up during Africa’s 
struggle for independence and which will 
guide Africa as it faces the future. Chief 
among these values is the desire for 
freedom— freedom of nations from out- 
side pressures and freedom of people 
within nations. That de.sire gave birth to 
the OAU, thanks to the recognition 
tha I— w' i t h ou t regional coo per at io n — the 
peace, progi'ess, and independence of 
Africa would not be maintained. Such 
cooperation is not an easy goal given the 
groat variety of peoples, circumstances, 
and cultures in Africa. This tremendous 


diversity, coupled with the harsh iiupu 
of today’s global economic reresskin 
underscores more tlian ever llie iinii<»r 
lance of African regional c<K)p<‘raiitiii 
common purposes. 

There is no justification for dospui 
about Africa’s future. Despite IrinM a I 
setbacks, the history of Africa since tl 
independence era fias inclmli'ti sipjnfi- 
cant progress, especially in the dev-i*h> 
ment of human resources. hNhientinii, 
talent, and encrg>'— such as that 
represented by this very auclietUM* 
prove that Africa has the capacity U* 
make good the promise of its eiuirnH’ 
potential in .spite of the many prohlc*^'’ 
it faces. Thank.s to the abilities und 
values which men and women , Wkv 
ourselves, bring to the everyday (uhK 
national development, Africa can 
its third decade of independence will' 
confidence in the future. 

Because we believe that Africa 




and mature partf?ership with the nations 
and people of Africa. We speak of a 
partnership that beg'ins with mutual 
respect. VVe speak of a partnership that 
includes honest discussions. We speak of 
a partncrsliip which recognizes that each 
nation must do its part if the goals we 
share are to be achieved. Partnership is 
a two-way street based on sliared goals, 
common principles, and mutual in- 
terests. 

Those principles havT guided our 
Administration’s ptilicies toward Africa. 
The time is ripe for the sort of candid 
dialogue I have been privileged to ex- 
perience on tliis trip. And 1 liavc Iearne(i 
a lot. A top priority in our diplomacy is 
soutliern Africa, where the choices be- 
tween regional strife and regional 
cooperation arc stark. The inescapable 
need for peaceful change is challenged 
by a climate of fear, distrust, foreign in- 
tervention, and cross-border violence. 

Search for Constructive Change in 
Southern Africa 

The United States is committed to the 
searcli for constructive cliange in 
southern Africa. In cooperation with our 
allies and in direct response to the will 
of Africa’s leaders, the United States 
has engaged its influence and resources 
in the effort to bring Namibia to in- 
dependence. We are determined to help 
turn the sad tide of growing conflict and 
tension in southern Africa. We are fully 
committed to work for a settlement that 
will enhance regional security and 
assure Namibia’s early independence on 
terms acceptable to its people, Africa, 
and the world at large. 

Let me state again, we are fully 
committed to an independent Nambia. 

1 can assure ytm that significant prog- 
ress has been made. A year ago die sei- 
se ttlement effort was relaunched with 
vigor. Since then, the United States and 
its Western conUict group partner.^ have 
worked closely and intensively with all 
parties. This past July agreement was 
reached on the principles which will 
guide Nambia's constituent assembly. 
Since then, subsUinlial progress has 
been made on remaining issues concern- 
ing the implementation of Security 
Council Resolution 436. Wc are close to 


Ik* achieved. ]'"or 7 years Angola has 
been engulfed in war, its torrority iii- 
vadeil, its progi-ess toward a better 
economic future sUiIled. Thousands of 
Cuban troops remain in Angola. 

Wouldn't Angola and the region itself be 
better off with all foreign forces out of 
that country, South African forces and 
Cuban forc'es? 

The history of fof'eign conquest in 
Africa is replete willi examples of armcti 
foreigners who came with the professed 
purpose of helping others but who 
stayed in order to help tliemselves. 'Die 
withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola 
in a paraliet framework with South 
Africa’s departure from Namibia is the 
key to the settlement we all ilesire. In 
the final analysis, it is also the surest 
way to guarantee Angola’s long-term 
security and independence. The United 
Stiites wants the earliest possible in- 
dependence for Namibia. At the same 
time, the United Suites wants an end to 
Angola's suffering and to the dangerous 
cycle of violence in the region. My 
government is not ashamed to state the 
U.S. interest in seeing an end to tlie 
presence of Cuban forces in Angola. 
Their introduction 7 years ago tore the 
faiiric of reciprocal restraint between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
in the developing world. Such restraint 
is vital if African regional security and 
the global balance are to be maintained. 

We recognize there will be no agi’ee- 
mont unless all the parties know that 
their security is protected. We also 
recognize there will be no settlement 
unless each party is prepared to make 
tlie concessions necessary. If the 
challenge is accepted, we believe peace 
cun be achieved and a brighter future 
for southern Africa can begin. The 
substantial progress alreaily made is 
based on a diplomatic partnership of 
equals in which all parties share 
burdens. Tliat partnorshij) remains vital 
in our continuing efforts for peace. In 
the search for that peace, the United 
States seeks constructive relations with 
all tlie stales of soutliern Africa. Wc are 
building bridges of communication to 
each nation in the region, including 
South Africa. 

liowever, we will not ignore or 
disgtiisc our strong belief in the impor- 


in which all citizens participate and from 
which all benefit. The niie of law, the 
principles of consent and participation 
in the political process, and the right 
of every human being to citizenship 
which reflects these principles are to 
Americans a sacred ti'ust. We will not 
Lietray this trust. 

Nor can we escape reality: If there 
is to be security in southern Africa, 
South Africa must be involved in slutp- 
ing it. If there is to lie constructive 
change in South Africa, South Africans 
of all races-- not foreigners— must be the 
ones wlio shape the pattern of that 
change. 7'he United States is working 
for constructive change in ways that 
benefit all South Africans. Our actions 
match our words, a.s our deepening in- 
volvenienl in expanding educational, 
social, and economic opportunities for 
black South Africans demonstrates. Wc 
also believe there is a relationship be- 
tween the security of so\ithern Africa 
and (he pace of peaceful ciiango within 
Soutli Africa. We do not believe that 
armed conflict must he the road to 
justice, and wo doubt that it can be tlie 
road to lasting freedom and well-being. 

Support for Human Rights and 
Regional Stability 

Tlic United States believes tliat it can be 
helpful in advancing the frontier of 
frcecloin and observance of human 
rights, not only in southern Africa but in 
Africa as a whole. Without respect for 
iiuman rights, tliere is a great risk that 
Africa’s enormous human potential will 
be wasted. Fear and intimidation keep 
people from working to achieve their 
aspirations, from contributing to the 
common good, and from pursuing the 
democratic principles and ideals that are 
denied for too many in the world today. 
Narrowing political participation by 
their citizens can be highly counter- 
productive. African nations that have 
devised their own national democratic 
institutions broaden public participation 
in government, protect tlie integrity of 
the individual, and expand the frontier 
of economic freedom for the ultimate 
good of all. 

In Kenya respect for individual 
rights is written in your constitution. 


instabthty and a loss oi contidcnce at 
home and abroad. My visit to Africa has 
shown me encouraging examples of 
African nations that are building their 
own institutions to broaden political par- 
ticipation and advance the frontier of 
freedom. We realize, however, that na- 
tions cannot reap tlie benefits of in- 
dividual freedom in an environment of 
insecurity. We attacli high importance to 
stronglhening Africa's security and are 
prepared to be Africa's partner in 
building the necessary conditions for 
security. 

We have no interest in an East-West 
confrontation in Africa; such a con- 
frontation increases the threat to world 
peace. The goal of the United States in 
Africa is to help establish a framework 
for restraint and broad rules of conduct 
which discourage the use of outside 
force in African conflicts and encourage 
peaceful settiemenl of conflicts in the 
region. In this area our goal is con- 
sistent with the goals enshrined in the 
Charter of the Organization of African 
Unity. 

At the same time, the United Slates 
is deeply sensitive to the threats which 
individual nations and the regions of this 
continent face and probably will continue 
to face. Internal stability, often fueled 
by outside interference, and longstand- 
ing border and ethnic disputes tax heavi- 
ly the resources of African governments. 
The United States has no mandate to 
act as a policeman in Africa, and it 
seeks no such role. But neither do wo 
believe that the sovereignty of African 
nations will be preserved if the West is 
unable or unwilling to respond to the 
legitimate defense needs of its friends in 
Africa. The United States intends to be 
a reliable partner both in working wdth 
our friends on a long-term basis to meet 
these needs and in responding to their 
urgent requirements in emergency situa- 
tions. We have done so in the past; we 
are doing so today. Let there be no 
doubt about our determination and 
capability to do so in the future. 

At the same time, our overall con- 
cern, including the concern that guides 
our military assistance, is to dissuade 
countries from undertaking military 
solutions and to encourage negotiated 
settlements of differences between 
them. We believe negotiated solutions 
are possible for even the most difficult 
and longstanding disputes on the conti- 


nent. We are ready to lend wnatever 
support we can to those efforts in Africa 
and to give them the highest priority. In 
this view, w'c believe that Africa's 
capacity for collective security deserves 
our help. We will, when asked, support 
multinational peacekeeping forces that 
Africa creates in its own defense. The 
record of the United States in support of 
the OAU peacekeeping role in Chad is 
the most recent illustration of the inipor- 
lancG w'e attach to regional security. We 
w'ant African nations to be able to de- 
fend their interests and rc.solve their 
problems without foreign intervention. 

Response to Economic Crisis 

Real security, and with it the confidence 
that can enhance prospects for peace, 
cannot be achieved without sustained 
economic growtli. During my travels, I 
have seen Africa's most serious eco- 
nomic crisis in more than 40 years. 
Because African countries arc often 
dependent on one or two export com- 
modities— and because they have bor- 
rowed hea\dly to spur growth and meet 
the costs of higher oil prices— they have 
been vulnerable to commodity fluctua- 
tions, high interest rates, and to the im- 
pact of world recession. There has been 
a long, slow decline in per capita food 
production, population has increased 
rapidly, and balanced growth has not oc- 
curred. Many nations have experimented 
with subsidies, centralized economic 
direction, and extensive public owner- 
ship of industry and commerce. Those 
strategies have proved costly. 

The present state of the global 
economy is not of Africa’s making. In 
the world economic system, the United 
States has a special resporisibility not 
only to put its own house in order but to 
help rekindle growth in other lands. We 
are deeply committed to that task, and 
to achieve it the American people are 
making real sacrifices. We are confident 
that when we are successful Africa will 
benefit quickly and significantly. 

At the most fundamental level, we 
will remain concerned about those im- 
periled by strife and starvation. We 
have taken the lead both in mobilizing 
international relief efforts to help 
African refugees and in providing 
emergency assistance. In the past 2 
years the United States has provided 
Africa $187 million for such p 2 -ograms. 
But we are equally concerned about the 


siiuauon is lorcing ausieriLy un uli 
A frican nations. It points to the need for 
reexamination of economic strategies 
and national economic policies. It would 
be a mistake to view tills period as only 
a temporary phenomenon and to believe 
that as the world recession begins to 
ease, Africa will be able to I'esume an 
easy path of growth and diversity. On 
the contrary, in the current situation 
many fundamental decisions must be 
made about the future of African 
development, about the priorities of 
agiMCulture and other sector's, and about 
the degree of sacrifice that should be 
demanded of the various elements of the 
population. How these decisions are 
made will affect the future of African 
development for decades to come. 

We in the United States admit that 
there are serious differences among ex- 
perts over the best path to development. 
We believe that there sliouki be a full 
exchange among all those involved in 
African development. We must reach a 
common agreement regard the kinrls 
of programs which must be developed, 
financed, and mobilized. Discipline and 
self-reliance are necessary. Courageous 
leadership is necessary. Now is the time 
for fresh thinking, an eschewing of old 
ideologies that have not passed the lest 
of experience. 

We are prepared to help give 
African governments the wherewithal 
and the international political and finan- 
cial backing to lake the steps wlierc 
necessary to restructure their econ- 
omies. 

During the past 2 years, a growing 
number of African countries have ap- 
plied to the International Monetary 
Fund (IMF) for assistance in meeting 
immediate balance-of-payments crises. 
This has led to difficult adjvistmerits in 
exchange rates, budgets, and other 
aspects of economic policy. 

Recognizing the fundamental nature 
of the development crisis, we have en- 
couraged a more compreliensivc ap- 
proach by both donors and multilateral 
agencies in Africa. We have urged that 
reform be supported with short-term 
foreign exchange and development 
assistance adequate to fuel the recovery 
process. We are fully aware of the im- 
portance of debt in this equation. Where 
countries arc making serious efforts to 
restructure their economics, relief from 
heavy debt must be part of the foreign 
exchange progi‘am. For our part, wc are 
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still remains coiuniitti*d to Africa’s 
stabili^-ation and ^rowtli. Our bilateral 
economic aid for all of Africa now totals 
approximately $800 inillion a year and 
extends to /lt> countries throughout 
Africa. It encompasses a variety of pro- 
grams, including fast- disbursing balance- 
ofpaymcnts support, foorl aid, and 
development assistance. Including the 
U.S. contribution to multilateral pro- 
grams, our total economic aui to sub- 
Saharan Africa is in excess of $1.4 
billion annually. Of the multilateral por- 
tion, the largest share by far-^almost 
$300 million per year— goes to the soft 
loan programs of the World Bank's In- 
ternational Development Association. 

The Reagan Administration has 
placed a new emphasis o!\ the role of 
private enterprise in development. In 
Airica, as elsewhere, we define “private 
sector” broadly to iiKlude small 
businesses and farmers, as well as large 
corporations. Our aitl planners are seek- 
ing new ways to help develop market in- 
stitutions and more effective incentives 
For farmers. Wherever })ossible, we are 
encouraging mutually beneficial partner- 
ships between large and small American 
companies and tlieir African counter- 
parts. The recent enactment of export 
trading legislation supported by Presi- 
dent Reagan will make it possible for 
small and medium-size U.S. firms to 
pool expenses and thereby play a more 
active economic role in Africa. 

The economic task that you and we 
face is enormous. Rut it is far from im- 
possible if we all work together in a wise 
and understanding partnership. The 
exact nature of that cooperation will be 
as varied as the countries of Africa, but 
it will have some common elements. We, 
the industrialized countries, must help 
Africans manage their debt burden so 
that private credit, which is so essential 
to growth, can resume and increase. We 
must support sviccessful economic 
policies at both the national and re^onal 
levels. We must seek ^eator coordina- 
tion among Africa's friends who wish to 
finance development. 'Ihe importance of 
Africa’s economic future demands that 
wc do no less. 

As we all look to the future and 
decide how Africa and the United States 
can work together, the agenda ot issues 
wc face is long. It includes essential 
issues of security, peacemaking, human 
rights, and economic progress. It calls 


The United States is a friend who 
respects your potential and shares your 
commilmont to maintaining the hard- 
w'on prize of freedom. With respect to 
that freedom, our nations are equals 
wdio must be pre]}ared to work together, 
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Many Americans have images of Africa 
tliat are anachronistic, partial, and often 
inaccurate. The perception of Africa that 
most of us grew up with— unknown 
lands somehow exotic and divorced from 
the rest of the world— has unfortunately 
persisted in some quarters despite the 
last 25 years of Africa's independence 
and increasing presence on the world 
stage. It is a misperception that ignores 
compelling realities. One out of every 
eight people in the world now lives in 
Africa, and this proportion is growing. 
Africa south of the Sahara— which is my 
principal concern this evening— is taking 
on increasing importance in several 
respects. 

First, we have a significant 
geopolitical stake in the security of the 
continent and the seas surrounding it. 
Off its shores lie important trade routes, 
including those carrying most of the 
energy resources needed by our Euro- 
pean allies. We are affected when 
Soviets, Cubans, and Libyans seek to ex- 
pand their influence on the continent by 
force, to the detriment of both African 
independence and Western interests. 

Second, Africa is part of the global 
economic system. If Africa's economies 
are in trouble, the reverberations are 
felt here. Our exports to Africa have 
dropped by 50% in the last 3 years; 
American financial institutions have felt 
the pinch of African inability to repay 
loans. And Africa is a major source of 
raw materials crucial to the world 
economy. 


making sacrifice.s and taking tough deci- 
sions at the same time. Each of us has a 
share of the burden to carry; each has a 
contribution to make. All have a better 
future to gain. This is the meaning of a 
true partnership. @ 


Third, Africa is important to us 
politically because the nations of Africa 
are now major players in world 
diplomacy. They comprise nearly one- 
third of the membership of the United 
Nations, where they form tlie most 
cohesive voting bloc in the General 
Assembly. 

Finally, Africa is important to us, 
most of all, in human terms. Eleven per- 
cent of America's population traces its 
roots to Africa; all of us live in a society 
profoundly influenced by this human and 
cultural heritage. The revolution of 
Africa’s independence coincided with the 
civil rights revolution in this country. 
Perhaps it was not a coincidence. Both 
wore among the great moral events of 
this century: a rebirth of freedom, sum- 
moning all of us to a recognition of our 
common humanity. Just as the continued 
progress of civil rights is important to 
the moral well-being of this country, so 
too the human drama of Africa— its 
political and economic future— is impor- 
tant to the kind of world we want our 
children and grandchildren to inherit. 

Africa’s Economic Crisis 

Sub-Saharan Africa includes 45 coun- 
tries with an estimated population of 
nearly 400 million occupying over 9 
million square miles, It is a continent of 
enormous diversity. Yet today, virtually 
all sub-Saharan nations are in an 
economic crisis of stark proportions. 

This is Africa's most urgent problem. 

Per capita food production has fallen 
by 20% in the last 20 years. Rapid infla- 
tion has had a devastating effect. Each 
African over the past 3 years has seen 
his real income decrease by 2%-3% a 
year. Prolonged drought has wreaked 
ecological havoc across the continent, 
from the western Sahel to Mozambique 
in the east. Famine threatens tens of 
thousands, and malnutrition debilitates 


drought, civil strife, or other hardship. 

It is a vast human tragedy. 

World recession has touched every 
nation, but to African countries it has 
dealt a body blow. Six pounds of Zam- 
bian copper, for example, would buy a 
barrel of oil in 1970, today it takes 43 
pounds of copper per barrel. Chronic 
balance of-paynients deficits— the result 
of low prices for African exports coupled 
with high prices for imports— have 
caused mounting debt and the virtual 
bankruptcy of several national treas- 
uries. The skyrocketing price of oil in 
the last decade distorted the economies 
of the continent's few oil producers and 
devastated its many petroleum im- 
porters. Meanwhile, the continent’s 
population continues to grow at a rate of 
a year and can expect almost to 
double by the year 2000. 

Recovery' in the United States and 
other major economics will help Africa, 
but it will not be enough to change the 
situation fundamentally or to make 
Africa less vulnerable to future buffeting 
by world economic forces. This is 
because some of the most important 
causes of Africa’s economic stagnation 
are home growm. A World Bank report 
states bluntly that: 

The immediate and continuing economic 
crisis in Africa is overwhelmingly a produc- 
tion crisis. It is a crisis which has risen from 
the wide.spead adoption of . . . inappropriate 
production incentives. 

Aiming at rapid development, 

African countries tried to mobilize 
scarce resources by relying on govern- 
ment controls and state-supported indus- 
trializatiori. But subsidies, price controls, 
and other regulations have burdened na- 
tional budgets and skewed the allocation 
of resources. Agriculture, the backbone 
of most African economies, suffered 
from neglect and disincentives to expand 
or lu raise production. The private sec- 
tor was often subjected to state inter- 
ventions and, moreover, bore the brunt 
of taxation to support burgeoning 
bureaucracies. 

In several African states, the 
government payroll eats up more than 
half the national budget. The cumulative 
effect of an excess of government has 
been stagnation instead of development. 
Higher deficit spending, higher external 
debt, increased urban migration, infla- 
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Africa is now the weakest compon- 
ent of our interdependent global 
economy. Declining African markets and 
growing regional insolvency are a 
significant drag on global recovery, with 
a particular impact on Europe. In short, 
the West cannot afford— and we w'ill not 
sit idly by and watch— the accelerating 
decline of Africa's economy. 

The Search for Solutions 

How can these awesome problems be 
solved? We have to start with three 
basic truths. 

The first basic truth is that our 
common humanity compels us to re- 
spond to the specter of famine across 
sub-Saharan Africa. At President 
Reagan's direction, we have already pro- 
vided record levels of food assistance. 

We now are asking the Congress for a 
supplemental $90 million in emergency 
food supplies. We committed over 
200,000 tons of food during the first 4 
months of this fiscal year. Requests for 
an additional 150,000 tons are in hand 
from African governments and requests 
are expected for an equal amount this 
year. 

But looking to the future, there is 
need to stem the long-term decline in 
food production that is undermining 
African economies. There is need to 
boost productivity across the board. 

The second basic truth, in other 
words, is that nothing the United States 
and other aid donors can do for Africans 
will have half the impact of what 
Africans can do for themselves. We will 
do our part in providing assistance 
where it can be effective, but without 
disciplined efforts by Africans, very 
little of it will be effective. 

The third basic truth is just as 
there are limits to what foreign govern- 
ments can do, there are limits to what 
national governments can do. Although 
development is a complex process, the 
requisites for growth are not a mystery: 
Africa is likely to break out of its 
stagnation only if reforms are under- 
taken to restore incentives to produce. 
This means allowing Africa’s farmers to 
receive the prices their crops command 
in the market. It means letting the 
private sector do what it can and con- 
serving government resources for what 
only it can do. It means better fiscal and 
monetary management. 
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those who arc doing so. 

We have requested $l billion for 
food aid and economic assistance for 
Africa in fiscal year (FY) 1985. This is a 
25% increase aliove FY 1988. Our devel- 
opment assisUince programs are cast for 
the long term. They arc tailored to pro 
mote self-sufficiency and local initiative. 
They are not designed to perpetuate on 
an international scale the dependency on 
government that has so added to Che 
problem. 

New U.S. Kconomic Policy Initiative 

Beyond this basic assistance, the Presi- 
dent is proposing a new special effort: 
an Economic Policy Initiative for Africa. 
As we announced on January 30, we ex- 
pect to ask the Congress for a h-year, 
$500-million program, beginning with 
$75 million for FY 1985. The program 
will offer tangible support for those 
countries prepared to undertake the 
policy reforms needed to improve pro- 
ductivity. We will not allocate these 
funds in advance, but rather we will re- 
spond to constructive reforms where 
and when they are undertaken. 

We are asking the international com- 
munity to join us. The aid-giving coun- 
tries, indeed, must do a better job. 
There arc multiple projects and multiple 
donors operating, as often as not, with 
little coordination and, on occasion, ill 
advisedly. More than one white elephant 
plods the African landscape. We are 
urging the World Bank to expand its 
coordinating role among donors and to 
take the lead with African governments 
in evolving policy reforms. 

In addition to emergency food aid, 
ongoing economic assistance, and the 
Economic Policy Initiative, the Adminis- 
tration is planning other measures to 
help Africa become a more dynamic part 
of the global economic system. 

• We will continue to stress private- 
sector development in Africii. Where 
desired, we will provide concessional 
loans for African entrepreneurs, we will 
offer technical assistance in adapting 
laws and institutions to attract invest- 
ment, preparing prefeasibility studies 
for projects, and promoting awareness 
of investment opportunities in Africa. 

• One of Area's greatest re- 
sources— the bounty of the seas which 
ring the continent— has up to now been 
inadequately exploited. We plan to help 
some West African countries create and 
improve their fisheries management pro- 


to reduce the spoilage that destroys Imlt 
the fish l)rougl)t ashore. 

• Tito President has already reconi' 
mended to Congress that it extend the 
generalized system of preferences and 
exempt least developed countries front 
some of the more onerous international 
trade regulations. African countries 
need to diversify their exports, and we 
will help them do so. Trade, we hope, 
will be a powerful factor for growth. 
Already, the $6-hillion U S. trade deficit 
with sub-Saharan Africa is acting as an 
enorntous contribution to African 
economic expansion, far more substan- 
tial than official or ntultilatcral aid. 

• We shall increase our support for 
African regional economic organizations 
such as the African Development Bank 
and Fund. 

• We will continue and expand our 
multiyear fond assistance programs. 
These programs encourage African 
governments to use the proceeds from 
sales of foodstuffs to finance long-term 
agricultural development, and they arc 
linked to policy reforms that encourage 
greater local food production. 

• We will participate fully in the 
ICARA II conference (the second Inter- 
national Conference for Assistance to 
Refugees in Africa] in July of this year, 
an international effort to find enduring 
solutions to Africa’s refugee problems. 

Regional Security 

Tonight, I have focused on the role we 
have to play in confronting Africa’s 
economic crisis. But I cannot ignore the 
other concerns. Africa needs stability 
and an end to conflict to get on with the 
important tasks of national develop- 
ment. Many African nations face real 
security threats. New and fragile 
political institutions are particularly 
vulnerable. Where economies falter and 
fail to provide the basics of existence 
and hopes for a better future, political 
instability can result. It is difficult for 
democracy to flourish; authoritarian 
solutions may appear more attractive 
but often only serve to make problems 
worse while circumscribing human and 
political rights. 

In this environment, oulaidc powers 
are tempted to exploit instability. There 
is no excuse for some 35,000 Cuban 
troops in Africa— trained, equipped, 
financed, and transported by the Soviet 
Union— inserting themselves into local 
conflicts, and thereby internationalizing 
local problems. This Soviet/Cuban med- 


Africa s nonahgnment; it injects an Last- 
West dimension where none should be, 
making fair solutions harder to achieve. 

We do not view Africa through the 
prism of East-West rivalry. On the other 
hand, Africa does not exist on some 
other planet. It is very much a part of 
today's world. Africa helps to shape the 
global structure— through its economic 
expansion or decline, by its weight in in- 
ternational forums, through its expand- 
ing web of bilateral and multilateral 
links with the major powers, and 
through its conflicts. At the same time, 
it is shaped by tlie global structure— by 
the shifts in the global balance of power, 
by the broader marketplace of ideas and 
technologies, and by the readiness of 
predators and partners to contribute to 
or detract from its development. Wc, 
and Africa, ignore these facts at our 
peril. 

We are not the gendarmes of Africa. 
But to stand by and do nothing when 
friendly stales are threatened by our 
own adversaries would only erode our 
credibility as a bulwark against aggres 
sion not only in Africa but elsewhere. 
Therefore, we have been ready, together 
with others, to provide training and 
arms to help our friends defend 
themselves. 

And we act rapidly when the situa- 
tion demands. Last summer, when Chad 
was again invaded by Libyan troops, we 
rushed military supplies to the legiti- 
mate government tfiere and helped halt 
the Libyan advance. Libya’s destabiliza- 
tion efforts have come to be an unfor- 
tunate fact of African existence. It is an 
unacceptable fact. We will continue to 
work with others to help African states 
resist Qadhafi's overt aggression and 
covert subversion. 

In West and Central Africa as well 
as in the Horn— that critically important 
area which sits on Africa’s right 
shoulder along the Red Sea— we help 
our friends, and we protect our own 
strategic interests, we encourage the 
regional parties to seek their own 
peaceful solutions to local conflicts. 

We continue to emphasize, as we 
should, economic and humanitarian 
assistance over military aid. This year 
the ratio will continue at five to one, 

The Soviets, of course, provide minimal 
economic assistance to sub-Saharan 
Africa and rarely participate in 
humanitarian relief. They seek to buy 
their influence in Africa through the 
provision of arms. In the past decade, 
Moscow has contributed less than 1% of 
Africans foreimi economic assistance but 


Our policy of promoting peaceful solu- 
tions to regional conflicts applies, as a 
priority, to southern Africa. Our 
strategy in southern Africa is to work 
with the parties concerned to promote 
fundamental and far-reaching change in 
three areas: 

• To build an overall framework for 
regional security; 

• To bring about an independent 
Namibia; and 

• To encourage positive change in 
the apartheid policy of South Africa 
itself. 

Regional security is essential 
because our goals in the region are best 
served by a climate of coexistence in 
which the sovereignty and security of all 
states are respected. Economic reform 
and development, political pluralism, 
removal of outside forces, peaceful 
change in South Africa, and Namibian 
independence are more likely to be 
achieved in conditions of strengthened 
security and reduced violence. 

The United States has no military 
bases or troops in southern Africa— and 
never has. In stark contrast, Moscow 
and Havana have sent nearly 25,000 
Cuban troops to Angola alone, com- 
pounding the problem of insecurity in 
southern Africa. 

Our diplomacy has not groped for 
quick fixes or instant remedies to com- 
plex and deeply rooted problems. Our 
role is that of a catalyst, an honest 
broker. Wc have made clear we will ex- 
ert ourselves where we are welcome. 
And welcome we are. Today, none of 
the region’s leaders— whether in Lusaka 
or Pretoria, in Dar es Salaam or 
Maputo— is asking that we disengage. 
They all seek more, not less, American 
participation in helping negotiate solu- 
tions. 

It is too soon to predict break- 
throughs. Southern Africa today is at an 
early, pioneering stage on the road of 
peaceful change. The countries of the 
area must build that road; no one can do 
it for them. There are many bridges to 
be built and deep gulfs of suspicion, 
fear, and hatred to be overcome. But 
there are encouraging signs. We see a 
growing realism on all sides about the 
risks of open-ended conflict. Military 
solutions offer no hope. We detect a 
welcome glimmer of recognition that 
there are, indeed, common interests that 
bind the states of southern Africa 
together. After several years of tension 
and threats, openings for peace are 


active and energetic encourageii^ent of 
the United States. 

We have helped foster a dialogue, 
for example, between South Africa and 
Mozambique. Ours is a balanced role 
whose only tilt is toward the principles 
of peaceful settlement and respect for 
territorial integrity and sovereignty- 
principles enshrin^ in the Charters of 
the United Nations and the Organization 
of African Unity. We have made clear to 
both sides that our goal is to nurture 
mutual security. In such a climate we 
are prepared to do our part to assist in 
Mozambique’s development and to 
bolster its chances for genuine nonalign- 
ment. And we have moved swiftly to 
respond to the cyclones and drought 
that have repeatedly brought Mozam- 
bique to the edge of disaster. 

Our strengthened relationship with 
Mozambique has developed against a 
backdrop of concrete progress in its 
dialogue with South Africa. Today, 
leaders of the two countries are ham- 
mering out a basis of understanding and 
cooperation in the fields of security, 
transport, trade, energy, and tourism. 

Let me emphasize that these are 
fragile beginnings. But they symbolize 
what could become a broader pattern. 

We are helping to keep open existing 
channels of communication or to build 
new ones among other neighbors as 
well— South Africa, Zambia, Zimbabwe, 
Lesotho, Malawi, Botswana, and 
Swaziland. We are uniquely placed to 
play this facilitating role: unique among 
outside powers, we are able to talk to all 
the diverse elements of the rc^on. The 
broader pattern can take hold if it is 
based on the perception of enhanced 
security and mutual respect. 

South Africa recently announced its 
intent to reopen talks with the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency on safe- 
guard arrangements for its commercial 
nuclear enrichment facilities and to 
adhere to the London Supplier Group 
guidelines for export of sensitive 
materials. These moves flow from and 
can contribute to an environment of 
strengthened security. They did not hap- 
pen by accident. They are the direct 
result of our open and active policy of 
constructive en^gement. 

I have mentioned our efforts to 
bring about Namibian independence, 
respect for borders, and the removal of 
Cuban forces from Angola. These re- 
main key objectives. We and our four 
Western partners— Britain, France, 
Canada, and Germany— working closely 
with the UN Secretary General and the 


dependence. In parallel, we are seeking 
to create conditions of greater con- 
fidence and security that could trigger 
the necessary decisions by Angola and 
South Africa that would set the process 
in motion. 

Recent events suggest a clearly 
positive evolution. A disengagement of 
forces in southern Angola is underw'ay. 
Directly and indirectly, the key parties 
are communicating ideas and proposals 
to move the negotiations forward. 

Having defined the agenda and served 
as a catalyst, we are facilitating a step- 
by-step process that coutd— and i em- 
phasize cmdd— lead to further progress. 
We have not yet reached a settlement. 
Progress is fragile, and the situation 
remains complex. Our task is to con 
solidate what has started and build 
upon it in the weeks and months ahead. 
This is the work of persistent, quiet 
diplomacy. 

Our efforts for peaceful change have 
not neglected South Africa’s internal 
policies. President Reagan has called 
apartheid "repugnant.” It is also a 
source of tension and instability in the 
whole region. Thus, we have a moral 
and a practical interest in seeing the 
peaceful emergence of a more equitable 
system. To that end, this Administration 
has sought to work with peaceful ele- 
ments across the political spectrum in 
South Africa in support of constructive 
change. 

Wc have not pursued this goal in a 
vacuum. We have tailored our programs, 
our diplomatic exchanges, and our 
rhetoric to the facts. Let us be candid 
with each other. Changes are oc- 
curring— in black education and housing, 
in labor law and trade unionism, in black 
urban residency rights, in the extension 
of certain political rights to the colored 
and Asian communities. South Africa's 
white electorate has given solid backing 
to a government that defines itself as 
committed to evolutionary change. 

These steps are not by themselves 
solutions: they reflect a series of 
unilateral moves, not a process of 
negotiation among South Africans. The 
majority of South Africans remains 
without the fundamental human right of 
citizenship in their own country. Blacks 
are denied national political rights and 
cannot yet compete on an equal footing 
in South Africa’s dynamic economy. Ar- 
bitrary forced removals have uprooted 
long-settled communities, I could go on 
with the positive and negative sides of 
the balance sheet. But the fact of change 
is clear. 


participate in this process, and it is our 
obligation to lend whatever .support we 
can to those who seek peaceful change. 
And we are right to recognize that a 
process of change has indeed begun, 
however, imperfect it may be and 
however arduous it sometimes appears. 

The United Sutes has sought to 
assist the process of change by en- 
coura^ng American labor unions to 
assist in the development of black labor 
unions, by programs to assist black 
managers and entrepreneurs, and by 
promoting over $2G million in scholar- 
ship assistance for young black South 
Africans. We have substantially ex- 
panded our support to civil and human 
rights organizations. With the en- 
couragement of the Congress, wc are 
designing new programs to strengthen 
legal institutions and legal skills. And 
we have backed the impressive efforts 
American businesses to provide equal 
treatment and expanded opportunities 
for all their workers, regardless of rac< 

Economic development itself is a 
powerful engine for social and political 
evolution. Those who advocate disinvei 
ment and economic sanctions would pu 
the rug out from under those South 
Africans who have taken the first con- 
crete steps toward a more equal and 
more equitable society. 

In the West we value life, freedom 
progress, and peace; the only course 
consistent with these values is to enga 
ourselves as a force for constnjclive, 
peaceful change. It is not to egg on th 
forces of polarization, heightening the 
tensions that could destabilize the enti 
region. It is not our business to cheer 
on, from the sidelines, a race war in 
southern Africa— or to accelerate tren 
that will inexorably bring such a confl 
about. We should recognize our limits: 
we can support and encourage change 
but we cannot replace local initiative, 
stitutions, and vision. 

Tomorrow’s Agenda 

If I may leave you with one message, 
would be that America takes Africa a 
its problems seriously. We see a dircc 
relationship between Africa’s political 
and economic stability and the health 
the Western world. Wc are committei 
to working with our African friends, ; 
with the international community, to 
help Africa overcome its problems. 

It is in our self-interest that we d 
so. And it is morally right. It is in tht 
best tradition of America. ■ 
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Hack in April wluk- in (In* iHispUal I luul, 
•IS you can mulily inwk'rstaiul, a \ol of 
lime for rcllccliniK Anti one <hiy I dcciil- 
L'tl to Send a personal, hand- written let- 
ter to Soviet Pn‘sidenL Leonid Hrezlinev 
)•emindi^K him liiaL we liad niel a\>oul H) 
years ago in San Ckunenle, Califta'nia, 
as he and Eh’esideiU Nixon were con- 
cludiiig a series of ineetings tfml harl 
la’{>uglit hope to all tlie world. Never had 
peace and goodwill seeTiied closer at 
hand. I'd like to reafl ytai a few para- 
graphs fnan that letter. 

Mr. Ikrsidi'iU: Wlien we inel I a.^^ked jf 
you wore a ware ifial I he hopes arul aspira- 
tioas of inilliniis of }KMJj)lc lhn»uglun)L the 
world were <lepejnleiu the tleeisjiMis that 
won hi f>e reaehed in ihfjse i nee Lings. Vou 
took fHV hand in IhHIi of yours and assurer I 
nie tint you were a wan* of Uiat arul lliat you 
were dedicated with all Vnur heart, and soul, 
uufi mind to 1‘iiHilling those htipesantl 
dreaiu^. 

I went on in my letter to say: 

The people of tlk* world .still shari- that 
Impe. Indeed, llie pL'f»pl(*s ijf the Wiudd. 
despite differences in racial aiul ethnic origin, 
have very jiiucli in ctunnuin. 'fhey want the 
digidiy of [laving some coiiLrol <wer their in- 
ilivhinal lives— I heir ile.stiriy. ’I'hey want to 
work at the craft or tradi* ol' their own clujtts- 
ing and lo he fairly rewarded. They want to 
raise tiudr families in [jeace w itlioul harming 
niyfjne or snil'eriiig harm themselves. 
ilovernnieiU exists for their convenience, not 
:lie oihei’ way aronnet. 

If they are iticapahlc, us smne won hi have 
s lielu’ve, of s’elf-governmenl, then where 
iramg them dtj we find any who are capalde 
if governing otfiers? Is it possible that we 
:ave permitted ideology, political uml cco- 
.oinic pthlosuphics, and gtwenimental [jolicies 
0 keep ns from cons'niei*ing the very real, 
veryday problems ijur peoples? Will tlie 
verage xSoviet family he I letter oif i>r evi*n 
ware that the Soviet Ihiion has imposed a 
.tiveniniL'Ut of its own choice on the people 
f Afghani Stan’.' Is life he tier for the ficople 
f Culia because tlie Cuban military <ii elate 


imperialistic designs and thus constitute a 
Uij'eat your i»wm st‘curjty and that of llie 
newly emerging nations. Then* not tnily is no 
t‘vi<lence to support such a charge, there is 
Sftlkl evidence tlial tlie Lnited Stales, when It 
coulrl have doininateil llie world with iit» risk 
lo itself, made ru) etVorl whatsoever to do sn. 

Wlieti World War II ended, the l'nite<l 
Stales liail the only undamaged industrial 
power in llie world. Our military might was 
at its peak— and we alone had the ulliinale 
weapon, the nuclear w(*ajjon, with the im- 
ituestioncil ability in di'liver it anywhere in 
the world. If we had .sought world dfiiiiinatlon 
then, wlu) cinilil have f)pposefl us? 

Rut the United Slates followed a 
dilfercut course— one unujiie in all the hisUny 
ijf mankind. We use<l f»ur power and wealth 
to rebuild the war- ravaged I'ciiiiomies rd' ifie 
wovM, incKidiug those nations who had been 
our enemies. May I say then* is ahsolnlely no 
substance to charges that the rniled vSlales 
is gtiilty of imperialism or altempls to impose 
i(s will on f)iher countries by use of lorce. 

I concluded nty Idler liy saying: 

Mr. Presiilerii, should we not he con- 
ceriK'il witli eliminating the cjhstacles which 
fireveiit our fieopk*— those ymi and I repre* 
sent— IVoin achieving llieir most cherislie<l 
goals? 

Its in the same spirit that I want to 
speak today to this audience, and the 
people of tile world, about Americas 
piMgram for peace ami the eoming 
negnlialinns which begin November .SDlh 
in Cieneva, Switzerlaml. Specifically, I 
want to present oiir program for pri’- 
serving peace in lOurope and onr wider 
program for arms control. 

Preserving Peace 

Twice in my lifetime ( have seen the 
jieopjes of Ktirope plunged into the 
tragedy of war. Twice in my lifetime 
Kurojie has sullered de.st ruction and 
military {iccupation in wars that states- 
men pnived powerless to prevent, 
soldiers unahle to ctmUiin, and orditmry 
citizens unalile to escajie. And twice in 
my lifetime, young Americans have I)led 
Llieir lives into the soil of those battle- 
fields— not Lo enrich or enlarge our do- 
main hut to restore tlie peace and inde- 
nendence tif our friends ant! allies. 


l^ut loilay a new giaieration is 
emerging on lioth .sides of tlie Atluiilic. 
Its mernliers were fiot present at the 
creation of tlie N'orlh Atlantic alliamre. 
Many of them tlo not fully tnulerstaful 
its roots in defending freedom an<l re- 
liuilding a war-torn cuiitiiient. Some 
young people questimi why we need 
weapons— particularly nuclear 
weapons— to deter war afid U> assure 
peaceful develojinient. They fear lliat 
the accumulation of weapons itself may 
load to conllagraLiom Some (wen pro- 
jiose unilateral disarmament. 

I understand their coneerfis. Their 
questions deserve lo l>e answered. Hut 
we have an oliligation to answer their 
(|ue.slions on tlu* basis of judgment and 
reason ami experience. Our jiolieies have 
resulted in the longest Fkiropean peace 
in this century. Wouhl not a rash depar- 
ture from those policies, as some now 
suggest, endanger that peace? i'rom its 
founding, the Atlantic alliance has pre- 
served the peace through unity, deter- 
rence, and dialogue. 

First, we and oiir allies have stood 
united by the (inn cunimitrneiiL that an 
attack tqum any one of us would be c<m- 
sidered an attack upon us all; 

Second, we aiul our allies have de- 
terre<l aggression liy maintaining forces 
strong enough to insure that any ag- 
gressor w<iuld lose more from an attack 
than he could possibly gain; and 

Third, we and our allies liave en- 
gaged tlie Soviets in a dialogue about 
mutual restraint am! arms limitations, 
Imping to reduce the risk of war ami the 
burden of armaments and to lower the 
barriers that divhic Lsast from West. 

These three eleinenis of our policy 
have preserved the peace in Fnrope for 
more than a third of a century. They can 
pre.se rve it for generations to come, so 
long as we pursue them with sullicienl 
will and vigor. 

Today, 1 wish to reatlinn America’s 
commitment to the Atlantic alliance an«l 
our resolv(? to sustain the peace. And 
from my conversations with allied 
leaders, I know that they also remain 



NA’l’O s nl pt'iu'i* is ImSi'H i»n 

rrsiMiiiu aiul l»aiiiiur. Nci NATO 
\M'ainjiis, L-<pjn'i‘n!inniil nr nucK’ar, will 
Ir’ listed m Kiiri>[H' L'xcupl in 
rrspitiisc In attark- NATO’s dclVtisi* 
plans liavt* Irrmi ivs[)unsiblL* ainI iv- 
slraii'R'ij. Till* allii'S ivniairi strong, 
uriitL'd, and ri.*Si>kilt‘. fiiu llic rnornuntunj 
Iff tkr (VintnuifiiK Snnid niilliary kuiMt/f/ 
ikiR'alejjs linth iIr* nniVfnlinMal an'l llu’ 
nuck’ar Ipalaiu-r. (*onsi«!rr llic (acls ovt*r 
tliL’ past liucadi*: 

• TIr’ 1/ hi Ini Stall's rnlucnl llu* 
si/R* nf its an nisi Inrcus and uirivasi'il 
its ntilifary siR'iuiiti^. Tlu» Sniii ts stnaii- 
ly infivasi’fi tlu* nunilR-r tk’ men under 
arms. 'I'liey rmw numher more tlian doii- 
1)1 l’ those of the I ruleil States Over tlu‘ 
satne [teriod tlie Soviets expanded their 
real military spending liy aliout rme- 
third. 

• The Soviet Tnion inureaseil its in- 
ventory of Tanks to some at), non com- 
pare-fi to our ll.non. liistorieally a land- 
power, they transformed llieir navy 
from a coastal ilefense force to an open 
ocean (leel. while the I’nited Stales, a 


>eapcfWer with transoeeame alliances, 
cut Its lleel in half. 

• Ourinp, a period wljen NATO 
tlepltfyefl no new irUenneiliate-i arige 
nuclear missiles and actually withdrew 
l.Onn juieleai’ warliea<is, the Soviet 
I'nion iiepk)yed menv than Tall nuclear 
warheacN tm llu* new missiles 

a k fire. 

Our response to this relentless huiM- 
up of Soviet miliiarv power lias heen 
restraiiH'd but hrm. \Ve luive made deci- 
sijfTis to streiigtlien all tluee lej»s of the 
strate^c triad— sea-, land-, aiifi air- 
based. We have propose</ a ck-b-nse pm- 
iXraiii in the I’liilei) States for tlie next a 
years which will renicjly tlie iiejdvct of 
the past decaf le and reslfjJ e the eroilin^ 
balance <m which our secui'ily ik’pends. 

1 Would like to discuss more 
spec) hcaily ihe^n'owin^^ threat tf# 
Western Kuroju’ which is poscfl by the 
continuing deployment of certain Soviet 
inlerinediale-range niiek'ar missiles. 'I'Ih' 
Soviet Tnion has three tliHerent types of 
such missile systeins-^the SS-20, the 
SS-1, and the SS-5— all with a l ange 


capable ol reacliuig virtually all of 
Western l-ainfpe. Tliere ui'e oilier Sovit-i 
weajiftns systems wbieli also ri-pj-esent a 
majffr threat. Tlie onl\‘ answi-r to tlie.M- 
systems is a Cfnnparahle threat to Snvivt 
targets. In oilier Wffials, a ik’terreiii 
venting (be use u[' l be.se Siwii'l Weapon?, 
by the eoimlertbri'al of a like I'espiniM- 
against (heir <jun lerntorv. 

At present, however, there is no 
etjuivaleni fli'lerretil to these Scfvjei in- 
termediate missiles. /Kml tlie Soviets 
continue to ailfl f>ne new SS'l.■^b a week. 
'[\i e(»unter tins, (he allies agri^ed in 

as jiarl fd*a two -U'?iek ileeisioij, to 
tieploy as a flelenvnt land-based cruise 
mussiles and [‘ersldiig II missiles eapahle 
iffreaeliing targets in the Soviet Ihuon. 
These missiles are to be deployed in 
siweral eotiiilries of Westm'n Murfipe. 

'I’his relatively limited Ibree’iii tui 
way serves as a subsliluli* lor Llu’ much 
larger sti alegic umbrella sprc'acl over 
our xNATO allies. Kallier, it pi'in ides a 
vital link between convent ioiiak shorter 
range nuclear forces in iMtrope ami in- 
tereonlinenlal forces in llu* rnited 
States. J)ef;)ovmeat oj' the.s<' systems 
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joiL-c.^ atv. tlic k'ss likrly it is thjit wt-’ll 
tfj usi‘ S<», \vt’ ;njil our nllirs 

arc pmcccilin^ In M)i)ilt*rni/.c XATOs 
!un'li*ar fni'i't’s ul' inUTiiiediatc tu 

iiK'Cl incrcjisc’il Snvic‘1 dcplnyniLMlts nf 
miclc.'H* sysU'fns ifirratcJHTiK" WcsU‘)-i> 

KiirniJC. 

Arms Control Negotiations 

Let me turn now to cair hopes tor arms 
cunlrol negotialions. "I’here is a teiult*ncy 
l(j make 1 1 lis entire suhjeel overly com- 
plex. I want la i)e clear and concise. 1 
told yuti of the letter [ wrote to Presi- 
dent Bre/linev last April. Well, I've just 
sent anotlKT message to the Sewiet 
leadership. Its a simple, straight- 
forward, yet historic* message: T|u* 

United States pnjposes the mutual 
reduction of ('onventicjiial, inttuanediate- 
ranye nuclear at id strategic forces. 
Specifically, 1 have proposed a four-point 
agenda to achii've tliis (jlijective in my 
fetter to Ptesiilenl Hri?/Jinev. 

The first, and most important, 
point concerns the Genova negotia- 
tions. As part of the HI7D two-track 
decision, X’ATU made a commitment to 
seek arms control negotiations with the 
Soviet Union on inLerme{liaU?-range 
nuclear foi-ees. The Uiiite<l States has 
been prc])m‘ing for these neg’fgiations 
through close eonsiiltalicjn witli our 
NATO partners. We are now ready to 
set forth our proposal. I have inlbrined 
President Brezhnev that when our dele- 
gation travels to the negotiations on 
iiiterniediate-range land-based nuclear 
missiles in Geneva on tiu* 3()th of tliis 
montli, my i*epiTsenlalives will present 
the following proposal: Th<* United 
States is prepared to cancel its deploy- 
ment of Pershing II and ground-launched 
cruise missiles if the Soviets will disman- 
tle th(’ir SS-2(), SS-4, and SS-a 
missiles. This would ht* an historic ste]i. 
With Soviet agreement, we could 
togetiier substantially reduce the dreail 
threat of mK*lcar war whii*h hangs over 
the jieoplc of Europe. This, like the first 
footstep on the moon, wiaild lie a giant 
step for mankind. 

We inleml to negotiate in good faith 
and go to Geneva willing to lislcm to and 
consider tlie proposals of our Soviet 
counterparts. Hut let me call to your at- 
tention the background against which 
uur proposal is made. During the past b 
years, while the United States deployed 


LUL' im.SSllL’S, 

ami the United States has no com- 
parable missiles. Indc('d, t/re United 
States (lisniarUled the last sucli missile 
in Eurufie over 15 years ago. 

As wn look to tlie futun* of the 
negotiations, it is also important to ad- 
(in*ss certain S*)vieL claims which, left 
unrefuted, could liccoine critical harriers 
to real pi ijgress in arms corUrol, The 
Soviets assert that a balance of inter- 
media It*- range nuclear forces already ex- 
ists. 'I'iial assertion is wrong. By any oli- 
jective fiu-asui’e, as tliis cliart indicates 
[see below), llie Soviet Lhiioii has an 
(►verwlielming adv;inlag(*, oil tile luder 
ol six to (»ne. 

Soviet spokesmen hav(’ suggesteil 
that moving tlu*ir SS-^O,*^ beyond tlie 
I’ral .Mountains will remove the threat 
to Europe. As this map demon.slraks, 
the SS-20s, even If deployed behind the 
Urals, will have a range tliat places 
almost all of Weslm*n lOurope, the great 
cities, Rome, Alliens, Paris, London, 
Hru.ssels, Amstcnlarn, Berlin, and so 
many moiv; all of Scandinavia; all of the 
Middle East; all of northei’n Afriea— all 
witliin range iif these missiles, wliich in- 
cidentally are niohile and can lie nioveii 
on shorter notice. 

The second proposal Tve made to 
President Brezhnev concerns strategic 
weapons. The Unil<‘d States propo,ses to 
open negotialituis on strategic arms as 
soon as possible next year. I have in- 


ptiriant than inning. As niir proposal lor 
tlie Gc‘ri('va talks this rnniuh illustrates, 
We can make pro[>os:ds Hji* gtaiuniuly 
serious reductions hut only if we take 
(lie time to pre|)are carefully, 'fhe 
I’niled States has been iireparing 
carelully lor resumpLlcui of strategic 
anus negotiations liecau.se we du not 
want a repi'lition ol pa.st disafipoinl - 
merits. We don’t want an arms ctinlrol 
process that sends hopes soaring only to 
end in dashed i'X/^a'taPun.s, 

i have informed Ih‘<.‘siderit ih*ezhnev 
that we will seek to m^goLiale suhstan- 
tial reductions in nuclear anus whicli 
would result in levels tluiL are cciual and 
veriliahle. Our approach to verification 
will he to enipliasize iiptmness and 
ereativily-rather than tlu- secrecy and 
suspicion which have uialermiiinl 
confidence in arms control in t)ie past. 

While we can Iiojk- to heiielit from 
Work done over the jiast decade in 
strategic arms negotiations, let us agree 
[a do more than .simply begin where* 
these previous efforts left oil*. We can 
and sliouki attempt major (jualitative 
and ciuantitnlive firogress. Only such 
progress can fulfill the hopes of our (»\vn 
jieopleand the res( of the worhi. And let 
us se(‘ how far we can go in aeliieving 
timly sulislantial reduclitnis in our 
strategic arsenals. To sv)Hholi/,<‘ this 
liindameiital cluuige in direction, W(» will 
call these iiegoliatinns S^FART— Slraleg- 
ic Anns Rvdiuiion Talks, 
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The third proposal 1 have made to 
the Soviet Union is that we act to 
achieve equality at lower levels of con- 
ventional forces in Europe. Tlie 
ileIVnse Menls of the Soviet Union hnnl* 
ly call f<»r nnnntaininjr more vmuiIku lUvi- 
sions in East (Icnnaiiy today than were 
in the wimlu Alliet! Invasioti h»rce that 
landed in Xonnarnly on li-day. The 
Siiviel Union etjuld make tif» itmre con* 
vineing eontriimlion lo peace in 
Europe— and in the world— tlian In* 
agi*eeiM^ In re* I Lice its conventional 
forces signiijcantly and constrain the 
potential tVa* sudden aggression. 

Finally, I have pointed out to 
President Brezhnev that to maintain 
peace, we must reduce the risks of 
surprise attack and the chance of war 
arising out of uncertainty or miscalcu- 
lation. I am renewing our proposal for a 
conference to ilevektp etfective measures 
that would rwluce these dangers. At the 
current Mail rid meeting of the Confer- 
ence on Security and Cooper ali<m in 
Europe, we are laying the foumlation 
for a Western -proiKJsed conference on 
clisarmaineiU in Eurtipe. 'I’his conference 
Would discuss new measures to enhance 
sla>>i)iLy ami security in Europe, Agree* 
mem on this conference is within reaeh. 


I urge the Sr)viet Union to join us and 
rimriv other nations who are reaiiy to 
launch this important enterprise. 

All of these prop(»pals are based on 
the same fair-minded principles: suh- 
sUuUiul, militarily signilicam reduction 
in forces; equal ceiling.s for similar types 
of forces; and adequate provisions for 
veritication. .My Administration, our 
country, and I are committed to achiev- 
ing arms reduction agreements l)ased mi 
these [irinciples. Today I have outlined 
the kinds of hold, etjuilahle proposals 
which the world expects of us. lUit we 
cannot re* luce arms unilaterally. Success 
can only come if the Soviet Union will 
share our commitment; if it will 
demonstrate that its often-ri‘j)eated pro- 
fessions of concern for peace will he 
matched hy positive action, 

U.vS, Concept of Peace 

Preservation of peace in Europe and the 
pursuit of arms reduction talks are of 
fundamental importance. But we must 
also help to bring peace and security to 
regions now torn hy contlicl, external in- 
tervention, and war. 

The American concept of peace goes 
well beyond the absence of war. VVe 
foresee a (lowering of economic growth 
and individual liberty in a work! at 
peace. At the economic summit con- 
ference in Cancun, I met with the 


our atnjroach to global economic growth. 
VVe watil to eliminate the ban ier.s Uy 
trade and inve.sinient which binder these 
critical incentives to growllj And we’re 
working to develoj) new progTanis to 
belt) tile p<uu*est nations achieve selU 
SLislainlng ^p'owlh. 

And terms like “p^'^tce” and “securi- 
ty," we have tfj say, have littk* ttieaniug 
(dr the ot)prcsse<l and the destitute. 
They also mean liuie to the individual 
whose Slate lias stritqied him of himicin 
freedom iind dignity. Wherever ll tore is 
oppression, we must strive for the ]ieace 
and securily of individuals as well as 
stales. We must recognize lliaL progress 
in the pursuit of liberty is a necessary 
complement to military security. No 
where has this fundamental truth been 
more boldly atnl cli'arly stated Uiaii in 
the Helsinki accords of 11)75, Tliese ac- 
cords have not yet been translated into 
living reality. 

Today I have aniiiiuncetl an agenda 
that can help to acliieve peace, security, 
and freedom ac*rus8 the globe. In par- 
ticular, I have made an important tiller 
to forego entirely deployment ()f new 
American missiles in Europe if tlie 


all t-qua) footing. 

Tlu’i t* reason why jK’i)j>k‘ in 
ariv part ol‘ tlio Nvnrhl siumlii havi' tu \\\’v 
in 'pt.'rniancn( foar of war nr Us s|)Lvtt'r. 
j hcliew tliL’ tjriu‘ lias LH>inc for all na- 
tiiins to act in a ivspimsihk* spirit tliat 
UncsiVt IhrraU'U other sUiLcs. I hcliove 
[\)i‘ lime is riglit t(» move forward on 


rii iiio v'l cni'i 1 

cal regional dispuU'S at the corileivncc 
lahlu. Nothing will haw a higher priority 
for me and for the American people 
over the cnniing months and years. 

Atlilressing tlie I'niled Nations Zi) 
years agi», another American President 
descrihed the goal we still pursue tor lay. 
He said, “If we all can })ersevere, if we 


veil! * . . 

amhitions, tlien surely tlu* age will dawn 
in which die strong are just and ifie 
weak secure and the ju'ace preserved.” 
He didn’t live to see that goal achieved. 

I invite all nations to join with 
America Uulav in the quest for sucli a 
world, m 
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Graduation day is called "commence- 
inent” and properly so because it is both 
a recognition of completion and a begin- 
ning. And I would like, seriously, to talk 
to you about this new phase— the society 
in which you’re now going to take your 
place as full-time participants. You’re no 
longer observers. You will be called 
upon to make decisions and express your 
views on global events because those 
events will affect your lives. 

I’ve spoken of similarities, and the 
1980s like the 19305 may be one of 
those— a crucial juncture in history that 
will determine the direction of the 
future. In about a month 1 will meet in 
Europe with the leaders of nations who 
are our closest friends and allies. At 
Versailles, leaders of the industrial 
powers of the world will seek better 
ways to meet today’s economic chal- 
lenges. In Bonn, I will join my col- 
leagues from the Atlantic alliance na- 
tions to renew those ties which have 
been the foundation of Western, free- 
world defense for 37 years. There will 
also be meetings in Rome and London. 

Now, these meetings are significant 
for a simple but very important reason. 
Our own nation’s fate is directly linked 
to that of our sister democracies in 
Western Europe. The values for which 
America and all democratic nations 
stand represent the culmination of 

/>iil hit’ll 


distinguished Nobel Laureate and 
courageous Soviet human rights advo- 
cate, has written in a message smuggled 
to freedom: “I believe in Western man. I 
liave faith in his mind which is practical 
and efficient and, at the same time, 
aspires to great goals. I have faith in his 
good intentions and in his decisiveness,” 

This glorious tradition requires a 
partnership to preserve and protect it. 
Only as partners can we hope to acliieve 
the goal of a peaceful community of na- 
tions. Only us partners can we defend 
tlie values of democracy and human 
dignity that we hold so dear. 

There is a single, major issue in our 
partnersliip which will underlie the 
discussions that I will have with the 
European leaders— the future of 
Western relations with the Soviet 
Union. How should we deal with the 
Soviet Union in the years ahead? What 
framework should guide our conduct and 
our policies toward it? And what can we 
realistically expect from a world power 
of such deep fears, hostilities, and exter- 
nal ambitions? 

I believe the unity of the West is the 
foundation for any successful relation- 
ship with the East. Without Western 
unity we’ll squander our energies in 
bickering while the Soviets continue as 
they please. With unity, we have the 
strength to moderate Soviet behavior. 
WeVe done so in the past and we can do 
so again. 

Our challenge is to establish a 
framework in which sound East- West 
relations will endure. I’m optimistic that 
we can build a more constructive rela- 
tionship with the Soviet Union. To do 
so, however, we must understand the 


amount of control slips from their grasp. 
They fear the infectiousness of even a 
little freedom and because of this in 
many ways their system has failed. The 
Soviet empire is faltering because it is 
rigid— centralized control has destroyed 
incentives for innovation, efficiency, and 
individual achievement. Spiritually, there 
is a sense of malaise and resentment. 

But in the midst of social and eco- 
nomic problems, the Soviet dictatorship 
iias forged the largest armed force in 
the world. It has done so by preempting 
the human needs of its people, and, in 
the end, this course will undermine the 
foundations of the Soviet system. Harry 
Truman was right when he said of the 
Soviets that, “When you try to conquer 
Ollier people or extend yourself over 
vast areas you cannot win in the long 
run.” 

Yet Soviet aggressiveness has 
grown as Soviet military power has in- 
creased. To compensate, we must learn 
from the lessons of the past. When the 
West has stood unified and firm, the 
Soviet Union has taken heed. For 35 
years Western Europe has lived free 
despite the shadow of Soviet military 
might. Through unity, you’ll remember 
from your modern history courses, the 
West secured the withdrawal of occupa- 
tion forces from Austria and the recog- 
nition of its rights in Berlin. 

Other Western policies have not 
been successful. East-West trade was 
expanded in the hope of providing incen- 
tives for Soviet restraint, but the 
Soviets exploited the benefits of trade 
without moderating their behavior. 
Despite a decade of ambitious arms con- 
trol efforts, the Soviet buildup continues. 

A nH floonito iJc oifmafiirp nf ffiP HplRtnlfi 


During the 1970s some of us forgot 
the warning of President Kennedy, wito 
said that the Soviets "have offered to 
trade us an apple for an orchard. We 
don’t do that in this country.” But we 
came perilously close to doing just that. 

If East-West relations in the detente 
era in Europe have yielded disappoint- 
irient, detente outside Europe has yield- 
ed a severe disillusionment for those 
who expected a moderation of Soviet 
behavior. The Soviet Union continues to 
support Vietnam in its occupation of 
Kampuchea and its massive military 
presence in I.aos. It is engaged in a war 
of aggression against Afghanistan. 

Soviet proxy forces have brought in- 
stability and conflict to Africa and Cen- 
tral America. 

We are now approaching an ex- 
tremely mportaut phase in East-West 
relations as the current Soviet leader- 
ship is succeeded by a new generation. 
Roth the current and Ihc new Soviet 
leadership should realize aggressive 
policies will meet a firm Western rc* 
aponae. On the other hand, a Soviet 
leadership devoted to improving its peo- 
ple's lives, rather than expanding its 
armed conquests, will find a sympatlietic 
partner in the West. The West will re- 
spond with expanded trade and other 
forms of cooperation. But all of this 
depends on Soviet actions. Standing in 
the Athenian marketplace 2,000 years 
ago> Demosthenes said: “What sane man 
would let another man’s words rather 
than his deeds proclaim w'ho is at peace 
and who is at war with him?” 

Peace is not the absence of conflict 
but the ability to cope with conilict by 
peaceful means. I believe w'e can cope. I 
believe that the West can fashion a 
realistic, durable policy that will protect 
our interests and keep the peace, not 
just for this generation but for your 
children and your grandchildren. 

1 believe such a policy consists of 
five points: military balance, economic 
security, re^onal stability, arms reduc- 
tions, and dialogue. Now, these are the 
means by which we can seek peace with 
the Soviet Union in the years ahead. To- 
day, I want to set this five point pro- 
-am to guide the future of our East- 
West relations* set it out for all to hear 
and see. 


Military Balance 

First, a sound East-West military 
balance is absolutely essential. Last 
week NATO published a comprehensive 
comparison of its forces with those of 
the Warsaw Pact. Its message is clear; 
During the past deca<le. the Soviet 
Union has built up iis forces across the 
board. During that same period, the 
defense expenditures of the United 
States declined in real terms. The 
Uniteil States has already undertaken 
steps to recover from that <l€cade of 
neglect. And I should add that the ex- 
penditures of our European allies have 
increased slowly but steadily, something 
we often fail to recognize here at home. 

Economic Security 

The second point on which we must 
reach consensus with our allies deals 
with economic security. Consultations 
arc under way among Western nations 
on the transfer of militarily significant 
technology and the extension of financial 
credits to the East as well as on the 
question of energy dependence on the 
East— that energy dependence of 
Europe. We recognize that some of our 
allies’ economic requirements are 
distinct from our own. But the Soviets 
must not have access to Western tech- 
nology with military applications, and 
we must not subsidize the Soviet econo- 
rny. The Soviet Union must make the 
difficult choices brought on by its 
military budgets and economic short- 
comings. 

Regional Stability 

The third element is regional stability 
with peaceful change. Last year in a 
speech in Philadelphia and in the summit 
meetings at Cancun, 1 outlined the basic 
American plan to assist the developing 
world. These principles for economic 
development remain the foundation of 
our approach. They represent no threat 
to the Soviet Union. Yet in many areas 
of the developing world we find that 
Soviet arms and Soviet-supported troops 
are attempting to destabilize societies 
and extend Moscow’s influence. 

High on our agenda must be prog- 
ress toward peace in Afghanistan. The 
United States is prepared to engage in a 


drawn) from Afghanistan, and to insure 
self-determination for the Afghan 
people. 

In southern Africa, working ciosely 
with our Western allies and the African 
suites, we’ve made real progress toward 
independence for Namibia. These 
negotiations, if successful, will result in 
peaceful and secure conditions throug'n- 
out southern Africa. The simultaneous 
withdrawal of Cuban forces from Angola 
is essential* to achieving Narnibiaii in- 
dependence, as well as creating long- 
range prospects for peace in the region. 

Central America also has fcecorr.c a 
dangerous point of tension in East- West 
relations. The Soviet Union cannot 
escape responsibility for the violence and 
suffering in the re^on caused by its sup- 
port for Cuban activities in Centra! 
America and its accelerated transfer of 
advanced military eciuipment to Cuha. 

However, it was in Eastern Europe 
that the hopes of the 1970s were 
greatest, and it is there tlmt they have 
been the most bitterly disappointed. 
There w^as hope that the people of 
Poland could develop a freer society. 

Rut the Soviet Union has refused to 
allow the people of Poland to decide 
their own fate, just as it i c fused to allt-’A. 
the people of Hungary to decide tkoirs 
in 1956 or the people of Czechoslovakia 
in 1968. 

If martial law in Poland is lifted, if 
all the political prisoners are relcaswl, 
and if a dialogue is restored with the 
Solidarity union, the? United States is 
prepared to join in a program of eco- 
nomic support. Water cannons and ctubi 
against the Polish people are hardly the 
kind of dialogue that gives us hope. It h 
up to the Soviets and their client 
regimes to show good faith by concrete 
actions. 

Arms Reduction 

The fourth point is arms reduction, 1 
know that this weighs heavily on nmny 
of your minds. In our 1931 Prism 
[Eureka College yearbook], we quoted 
Carl Sandburg, who in his own bcauiih 
way quoted the mother prairie, saying, 
“Have you seen a red sunset drip over 
one of my cornfields, the shore of nighi 
stars, the wave lines of dawn up a whe 
valley?” What an idyllic scene that pair 


laU^ ni^lilniiirc never occurs, that 
)rairies ami the cit.ic?s ami the people 
inl^ahit tluan remain free and un* 
lied l)y lUieiear coidlicl. 
wisl) more Ilian anythin^j: there 
j a simple policy that wouhl elimi- 
that nuclear dani^or. But there are 
dillienit jjoliry (‘hoices Llirou^rJi 
h we can achi(we a stable nuclear 
[ice at the lowest possible Icvf'l 
[ do not doubt that the Soviet people 
yes, the Soviet leaders have an 
riding inteiest in preventing the use 
iclear weapons. The Soviet Union 
in the memory of its lenders has 
vn the devastation of toUil conven- 
il war and knows that nuclear war 
Id ho even more calamitous. Yet, so 
the Soviet Union has used arms con- 
negoLialions primarily as an inslru- 
t to restrict U.S. defense progi'ams 
in conjimcLion with their own arms 
hip, a means to enhance Soviet 
er and prestige. 

Unfortunately, for some lime suspi- 
s have gniwn that the Soviet Union 
nut lieen living up to its obligations 
n* existing arms control treaties. 

•e is conclusive evidence the Soviet 
m has provided toxins to the Lao- 
7 ami Vietnamese for use against de- 
eless villagcu's in Southeast Asia, 
the Soviets themselves are employ- 
ihemical weapons on llie freedom 
lers in Afglianislan. 

VVe must estaidisli lirm criteria for 
s control in the U)80s if weVe to 
re genuine an<l lasting restraint on 
et military programs through arms 
rol. We must seek agreements 
di are veri/iahic, equitable, and mili- 
y signilicant. Agreements that pro- 
only the appearance of arms control 
id dangerous illusions. 

IjUsI Nnvtsnher, 1 committed the 
.ed States to st'ek significant reduc« 
s on nuclear and conventional forces, 
leneva, we have since proposed 
Ls on l!.S. and Soviet intermediatc- 
je missiles, including the complete 
inalion of tlie most threatening 
erns on holh sides. 

In Vienna, we'rcj negotiating, 
ilher with our allies, for reductions 
:>nvcntianal forces i/i Europe. In the 
ation IJ.N. Committee on Disarma- 
it, the United Slates seeks a total 
on all chemical weapons. 

Since the first days of my Ad- 


be undertaken deliberately, thoroughly, 
and correctly, WeVe laid a solid basis 
for these negotiations. WeVe consulting 
with congre.ssional leaders and with our 
allies, and we are now ready to proceed. 

The main threat to peace posed by 
nuclear weapons today is the growing 
instability of the nuclear balance. This is 
due to the increasingly destructive 
potential of the massive Soviet buildup 
in its ballistic missile force. 

Therefore, our goal is to enhance 
deterrence and achieve stability through 
significant reductions in the most desta- 
bilizing nuclear systems— ballistic 
missiles and especially the giant inter- 
continental ballistic missiles— while 
maintaining a nuclear capability sufii- 
cient to deter conflict, to underwrite our 
national security, and to meet our com- 
mitment to allies and friends. 

For the immediate future. I’m ask- 
ing my START-and START really 
means, weVc ^ven up on SALT (Strate- 
gic Arms Limitation Talks], START 
means Strategic Arms Reduction 
Talks— negotiating team to propose to 
their Soviet counterparts a practical, 
phased reduction plan. The focus of our 
efforts will be to reduce significantly tlie 
most destabilizing systems— the ballistic 
missiles, the number of warheads they 
carry, and their overall destructive 
potential. 

At the first phase, or the end of the 
first phase of START, I expect ballistic 
missile warheads, the most serious 
threat we face, to be reduced to eijual 
levels, equal ceilings, at least a third 
below the current levels. To enhance 
sUibility, I would ask that no more than 
half of those warheads be land based. I 
hope that these warhead reductions as 
we!) as significant reductions in missiles 
themselves could be achieved as rapidly 
as f)ossible. 

In a second phase, wc'll seek to 
achieve an equal ceiling on other 
elements of our strategic nuclear forces 
including limits on the ballistic missile 
throw-weight at less than current 
American levels. In both phases, we 
shall insist on verification procedures to 
insure compliance with the agieement. 
I'his, I might say, will be the 20th time 
that we have sought such negotiations 
with the Soviet Union since World 
War IL 

Tlie monumental task of reducirig 
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tary Haig to approach the Soviet 
Government concerning the initiation of 
formal negotiations on the reduction of 
strategic nuclear arms, START, at the 
earliest opportunity. We hope negotia- 
tions will begin by the end of June. 

We will negotiate seriously, in good 
faith, and carefully consider all pro- 
posals made by the Soviet Union. If they 
approach these negotiations in the same 
spirit. I’m confident that together we 
can achieve an agreement of enduring 
value that reduces the number of 
nuclear weapons, halts the gi'owth in 
strategic forces, and opens the way to 
even more far-reaching steps in the 
future, 

I hope the commencement today will 
also mark the commencement of a new 
era, in both senses of the word a new 
start toward a more peaceful and secure 
wo?*ld. 

East-West Dialogue 

The fifth and final point 1 propose for 
East- West relations is dialogue. IVe 
always believed that people’s problems 
can be solved when people talk to each 
other instead of about each other. And 
I’ve already expressed my own desire to 
meet witli President Brezhnev in Now 
York next month. If this can't be done, 
I’d hope we could arrange a future 
meeting where positive results can be 
anticipated. And when we sit down. I’ll 
tell President Brezhnev that the United 
States is ready to build a new under- 
standing based upon the principles I’ve 
outlined today. I’ll tell him that his 
government and his people have nothing 
to fear from the United States. The free 
nations living at peace in the world com- 
munity can vouch for the fact that we 
seek only harmony. And I’ll ask Presi- 
dent Brezhnev why our two nations 
can't practice mutual restraint. Why 
can't our peoples enjoy the benefits that 
would flow from real cooperation? Why 
can't we reduce the number of horren- 
dous weapons? 

Perhaps I should also speak to him 
of this school and those graduates who 
are leaving it today— of your hopes for 
the future, of your deep desire for 
peace, and yet your strong commitment 
to defend your values if threatened. 
Perhaps if he someday could attend such 
a ceremony as this, he’d better under- 

I., 
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Sion of government, and on this day the 
government representatives would be 
here telling most, if not all of you, 
wfiere you were going to report to work 
tomorrow. 

But as we go to Europe for the talks 
and as we proceed in the important 
challenges facing this country, I w'ant 
you to know that 1 will be thinking of 
you and of Eureka and what you repre- 
sent. In one of my yearbooks, I remem- 
ber reading that, “The work of the 
prairie is to he the soil for the g?v>\vth of 
a strong Western culture.” 1 believe 
Eureka is fulfilling that work. You, the 


rneiTiuers ul tut 
are this year’s harvest. 

1 spoke of the difference between 
our two countries. I try to follow the 
humor of the Russian people. We don’t 
hear much about the Russian people. We 
hear about tlie Russian leaders. But you 
can learn a lot because they do have a 
sense of humor, and you can learn from 
the jokes they're tolling. And one of the 
most recent jokes I found kind of, well, 
personally interesting. Maybe it miglit 
tell you something about your country. 
The joke they tell is that an American 
and a Russian were arguing about the 
differences between our two countries. 
And the American said, "Look. In my 
country 1 can walk into the Oval Oflice, I 


cHii mi- uesK wiin iny 
'President Reagan, I don*' 
you’re governing the Unit 
And the Russian .said, *T ( 
The American said, “Wlia 
can walk into the Kremlir 
Brexhnev's ollice. 1 can p< 
Rrey.hnev's desk, and I ca 
President, I don't like the 
Reagari is governing the 
States.’ " 

Eureka as an institul 
individuals are sustainii^g 
Western man's ideals. As 
ato and in the office I hol< 
best to uphold these sarm 
Class of 1982, congratula 
bless you. ■ 


Agenda for Peace 


President Reagan 
Second Special Session 
on Disarmament 
UN General Assembly 
New York 
June 17, 1982 

1 speak today as both a citizen of the 
United States and of the world. 1 come 
with the heartfelt wishes of my people 
for peace, bearing honest proposals, and 
looking for genuine progress. 

Dag Hammarskjold said 24 years 
ago this month, “We meet in a time of 
peace which is no peace.” His words are 
as true today as they were then. More 
than 100 disputes have disturbed the 
peace among nations since World War 
II, and today the threat of nuclear 
disaster hangs over the lives of all our 
peoples. The Bible tells us there will be a 
lime for peace, but so far this century 
mankind has failed to find it. 

The United Nations is dedicated to 
world peace and its charter clearly pro- 
hibits the international use of force. Yet 
the tide of belligerence continues to rise. 
The charter's influence has weakened 
even in the 4 years since the first 
Special Session on Disarmament. We 
must not only condemn aggression, we 
must enforce the dictates of our charter 
and resume the struggle for peace. 

The record of history is clear: citi- 
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sphere, a peace with justice, one in 
which we can be confident, Uiat America 
can prosper as we have known prosperi- 
ty in the past.” 

To those who challenge the truth of 
those words let me point out that at the 
end of World War H, we were the only 
undamaged industrial power in the 
world. Our military supremacy was un- 
questioned. We had liariiessed the atom 
and had the ability to unleash its de- 
structive force anywhere in the world. 

In short, we could have achieved world 
domination but that was contrary to the 
character of our people. 

Instead, we wrote a new chapter in 
the history of mankind. We used our 
power and wealth to rebuild the war- 
ravaged economies of the world, both 
East and West, including those nations 
who had been our enemies. We took the 
initiative in creating such international 
institutions as this United Nations, 
where leaders of goodwill could come to- 
gether to build bridges for peace and 
prosperity. 

America has no territorial ambitions, 
we occupy no countries, and we have 
built no walls to lock our people in. Our 
commitment to self-determination, free- 
dom, and peace is the very soul of 
America. 'That commitment is as strong 
today as it ever was. 

The United States has fought four 
wars in my lifetime. In each we strug- 


conquest; for democracy, 
for freedom, not tyranny 

Watching, as I have, 
generations of American 
their lives onto far-flung 
protect our ideals and set 
law, I have known liow it 
deter conflict. But since < 
Presidency, the enormity 
sibility of this office has r 
milment even deeper. I k 
sponsibility is shared by « 
day. 

On our recent trip to 
wife Nancy told me of a 
22 feet high, that she sa\ 
the coast of France. Tlie 
base of that cliff is called 
but countless American f 
written in the flyleaf of t 
know it as Omaha Beach 
quiet of that French com 
marked contrast to the b 
that took place there on 
years ago when the a)lie.‘ 
Continent. At the end of 
battle, 10,500 Americans 
missing, or killed in wha 
as the Normandy landing 

The statue atop that 
“The Spirit of American 
From the Waves.” Its irr 
is almost too powerful tc 
pain of war is still vivid 
memory. It sends me to 


can proceed. We look around tlie world 
and see rampant conflict and agg^’ession. 
There are many sources of this conflict — 
expansionist ambitions, local rivalries, 
the striving to obtain justice and securi- 
ty We must all work to resolve such dis- 
cords by peaceful moans and to prevent 
them from escalation. 

The Soviet Record 

In the nuclear era, the major powers 
bear a special responsibility to ease 
these sources of conflict and to refrain 
from aggression. And that's why weVe 
so deeply concerned by Soviet conduct. 
Since World War II, the record of tyran- 
ny has included Soviet violation of the 
Yalta agreements leading to domination 
of Eastern Europe, symbolized by the 
Berlin Wall-a grim, gray monument to 
repression that I visited just a week ago. 
It includes the takeovers of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and Afghanistan and 
the ruthless repression of the proud peo- 
ple of Poland. Soviet-sponsored guer- 
rillas and terrorists are at work in Cen- 
tral and South America, in Africa, the 
Middle East, in the Caribbean, and in 
Europe, violating human rights and un- 
nerving the world with violence. Com- 
munist atrocities in Southeast Asia, 
Afghanistan, and elsewhere continue to 
shock the free world as refugees escape 
to tell of their horror. 

The decade of so-called detente wit- 
nessed the most massive Soviet buildup 
of military power in history. They in- 
creased their defense spending by 40% 
while American defense spending actual- 
ly declined in the same real terms. 

Soviet aggression and support for 
violence around the world have eroded 
the confidence needed for arms negotia- 
tions. While we exercised unilateral re- 
straint they forged ahead and today 
possess nuclear and conventional forces 
far in excess of an adequate deterrent 
capability. 

Soviet oppression is not limited to 
the countries they invade. At the very 
time the Soviet Union is trying to ma- 
nipulate the peace movement in the 
West, it is stifling a budding peace 
movement at home. In Moscow, banners 
are scuttled, buttons are snatched, and 
demonstrators are arrested when even a 
few people dare to speak about their 
fears. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, one of our first 
ambassadors to this body, reminded us 


deep contrast to their performances. 

U.S, Leadership in Disarmament 
and Arms Control Proposals 

My countrymen learned a bitter lesson 
in this century: The scourge of tyranny 
cannot be stopped with words alone. So 
we have embarked on an effort to renew 
our strength that liad fallen dangerously 
low. We refuse to become weaker wliile 
potential adversaries remain committed 
to their imperialist adventures. 

My people have sent me here today 
to speak for them as citizens of the 
world, which tliey truly are, for we 
Americans are drawn from every na- 
tionality represented in this chamber to- 
day. We understand that men and 
women of every race and creed can and 
must work together for peace. Wc stand 
ready to take the next steps down the 
road of cooperation through verifiable 
arms reduction. Agi'eements on arms 
control and disarmament can be useful 
in reinforcing peace; but they're not 
magic. Wc should not confuse the sign- 
ing of agreements with the solving of 
problems. Simply collecting agreements 
will not bring peace. Agreements genu- 
inely reinforce peace only when they a!*e 
kept. Otherwise wc arc building a paper 
castle that will be blown away by the 
winds of war. Let me repeat, we need 
deeds, not words, to convince us of 
Soviet sincerity should they choose to 
Join us on this patli. 

Since the end of World War II, tlie 
United States has been the leader in 
serious disarmament and arms control 
proposals. 

• In 1946, in what became known as 
the Baruch Plan, the United States sub- 
mitted a proposal for control of nuclear 
weapons and nuclear energy by an inter- 
national authority. The Soviets rejected 
this plan. 

• In 1955, President fi)isenhower 
made his “open skies” proposal, under 
which the United States and the Soviet 
Union would liave exchanged blueprints 
of military establishments and provided 
for aerial reconnaissance. The Soviets 
rejected this plan. 

• In 1963, the Limited Test Ban 
Treaty came into force. This treaty end- 
ed nuclear weapons testing in the atmos- 


Proliferation ot Nuclear Weapons took 
effect. The United States played a major 
role in this key effort to prevent the 
spread of nuclear explosives and to pro- 
vide for international safeguards on civil 
nuclear activities. My country remains 
deeply committed to those objectives to- 
day and to slrcnglheniiig the nonpro- 
liferation framework. This is essential to 
international security. 

• In the early 1970s, again at U.S. 
urging, agi'eements were readied be- 
tween the United States and the 
U.S.S.R. providing for ceilings on some 
categories of weapons. They could have 
been more meaningful if Soviet actions 
had shown restraint and commitment to 
sUibility at lower levels of force. 

An Agenda for Peace 

The United Nations designated the 
1970s as the First Disarmament Decade, 
but good intentions were not enough. In 
reality, that lO year period included an 
unprecedented buildup in military 
weapons and the flaring of aggression 
and use of force in almost every region 
of the world. We are now in the Second 
Disarmament Decade. The task at hand 
is to assure civilized behavior among 
nations, to unite behind an agenda for 
peace. 

Over the past 7 months, the United 
States has put forward a broad-based 
comprehensive series of proposals to 
reduce the risk of war. We have pro- 
posed four major points as an agenda 
for peace: 

• Elimination of land-based inter- 
mediate-range missiles; 

• A one-third reduction in strategic 
ballistic missile warheads; 

• A substantial reduction in NATO 
and Warsaw Fact ground and air forces; 
and 

• New safeguards to reduce the risk 
of accidental war. 

We urge the Soviet Union today to 
join with us in this quest. We must act 
not for ourselves alone but for all man- 
kind. 

On November 18 of last year, I an- 
nounced U.S. objectives in arms control 
agreements: They must be equitable and 
militarily significant, they must stabilize 
forces at lower levels, and they must be 
verifiable. 

The United States and its allies have 
made specific, reasonable, and equitable 


tion of their SS-20, SS-4, and SS-5 
missiles. This proposal would eliminate 
with one stroke those systems about 
w'hich both sides have expressed the 
greatest concern. 

The United States is also looking 
forward to beginning negotiations on 
strategic arms reductions with the 
Soviet Union in less than 2 weeks. We 
will work hard to make these talks an 
opportunity for real progress in our 
quest for peace. 

On May 9, 1 announced a phased ap* 
proach to the reduction of strategic 
arms. In a first phase, the number of 
ballistic missile warheads on each side 
would be reduced to about 5,000. No 
more than half the remaining warheads 
would be on land-based missiles. All bal- 
listic missiles would be reduced to an 
equal level at about one-half the current 
U.S. number. 

In the second phase, we would 
reduce each side’s overall destructive 
power to equal levels, including a mutual 
ceiling on ballistic missile throw-weight 
below the current U.S. level. We are 
also prepared to discuss other elements 
of the strategic balance. 

Before 1 returned from Europe last 
week, I met in Bonn with the leaders of 
the North Atlai^tic Treaty Organization. 
We agreed to introduce a major new 
Western initiative for the Vienna negoti- 
ations on mutual balanced force reduc- 
tions. Our approach calls for common 
collective ceilings for both NATO and 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization. After 
7 years, there would be a total of 
700,000 ground forces and 900,000 
ground and air force personnel com- 
bined. It also includes a package of 
associated measures to encourage co- 
operation and verify compliance. 

We urge the Soviet Union and 
members of the Warsaw Pact to view 
our Western proposal as a means to 
reach agreement in Vienna after 9 long 
years of inconclusive talks. We also urge 
them to implement the 1975 Helsinki 
agreement on security and cooperation 
in Europe. 

Let me stress that for agreements 
to work, both sides must be able to veri- 
fy compliance. The building of mutual 
confidence in compliance can only be 
achieved through greater openness. I en- 
courage the Special Session on Disarma- 
ment to endorse the importance of these 


and compliance. Based on a U.S. pro- 
posal, a committee has been formed to 
examine these issues as they relate to 
restrictions on nuclear testing. Wo are 
also pressing the need for effective veri- 
fication provisions in agreements ban- 
ning chemical weapons. 

The use of chemical and biological 
weapons has long been viewed with re- 
vulsion by civilized nations. No peace- 
making institution can ignore the use of 
these dread weapons and still live up to 
its mission. The need for a truly effec- 
tive and verifiable chemical weapons 
agreement has been highlighted by re- 
cent events. The Soviet Union and their 
allies are violating the Geneva Protocol 
of 1925, related rules of international 
law, and the 1972 Biological Weapons 
Convention. There is conclusive evidence 
that the Soviet Government has provid- 
ed toxins for use in Laos and Kampu- 
chea and are themselves using chemical 
weapons against freedom fighters in 
Afghanistan. 

We have repeatedly protested to the 
Soviet Government, as well as the 
governments of Laos and Vietnam, their 
use of chemical and toxin weapons. We 
call upon them now to grant full and 
free access to their countries or to ter- 
ritories they control so that U.N. ex- 
perts can conduct an effective, independ- 
ent investigation to verify cessation of 
these horrors. 

Evidence of noncompliance with ex- 
isting arms control agreements under- 
scores the need to approach negotiation 
of any new agreements with care. The 
democracies of the West are open 
societies. Information on our defenses is 
available to our citizens, our elected 
officials, and the world. We do not hesi- 
tate to inform potential adversaries of 
our military forces and ask in return for 
the same information concerning theirs. 
The amount and type of military spend- 
ing by a country are important for the 
world to know, as a measure of its in- 
tentions, and the threat that country 
may pose to its neighbors. The Soviet 
Union and other closed societies go to 
extraordinary lengths to hide their true 
military spending not only from other 
nations but from their own people. This 
practice contributes to distrust and fear 
about their intentions. 

Today, the United States proposes 
an international conference on military ^ 
expenditures to build on the work of this 
body in developing a common system for 


sources we allocate to our armed fore 

I.ast Friday in Berlin, I saicl tHat 
would leave no stone unturned 
effort to reinforce peace and tl 

risk of war. It’s been clear to that 
steps should be taken to improve rnu* 
communication and confidence and 
lessen the likelihood of misinterpj.^ta.- 
tion, 

I have, therefore, directed the ex- 
ploration of ways to increase under- 
standing and communication between 
the United States and the Soviet LJni< 
in times of peace and of crisis. VVe wi 
approach the Soviet Union with pro- 
posals for reciprocal exchanges in sue 
areas as advance notification of majoi 
strate^c exercises that otherwise ini| 
be misinterpreted; advance notifies. tio 
of ICBM [intercontinental ballistic 
missile] launches within, as well a.s 
beyond, national boundaries; and a.n c 
panded exchange of strategic forces 
data. 

While substantial information on 
U.S. activities and forces in these are 
already is provided, I believe that joir 
and regularly sharing information wo 
represent a qualitative improvement i 
the strategic nuclear environment an< 
would help reduce the chance of mis- 
understandings. 1 call upon the Soviel 
Union to join the United States in ex- 
ploring these possibilities to build eor 
fidence, and I ask for your support oJ 
our efforts. 

Call for International Support 

One of the major items before this co 
ference is the development of a eomp 
hensive progiam of disarmament. W< 
support tiie cffoi’t to chart a cou_i*s<3 o 
realistic and effective measures in th€ 
quest for peace. I have come to this 1 
to call for international recominitmen 
the basic tenet of the U.N. Charter — 
that all members practico toleran^^ u 
live together in peace as good nciKhb< 
under the rule of law, forsaking urm^ 
force as a means of settling disputes 
tween nations. America urges you to 
support the agenda for peace t h 

outlined today. We ask you to rein for 
the bilateral and multilateral arrni^ coi 


-eats to peace, 
svho have signed the U.K. 
have pledged to refrain from 
eat or use of force against the 
ry or independence of any slate. 

tinies when more and more law- 
ts arc going iinpunishccJ—as some 
ji-s of this vei*y body show a grow- 
regard for the U.N. Charter — the 
oving nations of the world must 
nn aggi'ession and pledge again to 
1 way that is worthy of the ideals 
e have endorsed. Let us finally 
he charier live. 

late spring, 37 years ago, repre- 
ves of 50 nations gathered on the 
idc of this continent, in the San 
^co Opera House. 'Flie League of 
s had crumbled and World War II 
;ed, but those men and nations 
kerinined to find peace. Tlie 
.vas this charter for peace Unit is 
mework of the United Nations, 
‘sident Harry 'ftoinian spoke of 
ival of an old faitli— the cver- 
nioral force of justice prompting 
N. conference. Sucl^ a force re- 
Urong in America and in other 
es where speech is free and ci li- 
ve the right to gather and tnake 
jinions known. 

•sident Truman said, “If we 
pay merely lip service to inspir- 
ils, and later do violence to sim- 
ice, we would draw down upon 
)itter wrath of generations yet 
Those words of Harry Truman 
•ccial meaning for us today as we 
h the potential to destroy civiliza- 

: must learn to live together in 
he said. “We must build a new 
a far bettor world.” 
at a better world it would be if 
s were silent; if neighbor no 
mcroached on neighbor and all 
were free to reap the rewards of 
il and determine their own 
and system of govern ment- 
or their choice. 

ing my recent audience with His 
3 Pope John Paul II, I gave him 
Ige of the American people to do 
ing possible for peace and arms 
>n. The American people believe 
real and lasting peace to be their 
rust. 


United Nations, Hammarskjokl said, was 
born out of the cataclysms of war. li 
should justify the sacrifices of all those 
who have died for freedom and justice. 

“I I is our duty to the past/' Ham mar- 
skjold said, “and it is our duty to the 
future, so to serve both our nations and 
the world.” 

As both patriots of our nations and 
the hope of all the world, let those of us 
assembled here in the name of peace 
deepen our understandings, renew our 


peoi>le— the rank and file of his own 
country or her own country— -want him 
or her to do? 

Isn’t it time for us to really repre- 
sent the deepest, most heartfelt yearn- 
ings of all of our people? Let no nation 
abuse this common longing to bo free of 
fear. We must not manipulate our peo- 
ple by playing upon their nightmares; 
wc must serve mankind through genuine 
disarmament. With God's help wc can 
secure life and freedom for generations 
to come. B 


Advancing the Cause of Peace 
and Arms Control 


Vice President Bush 
Committee on 
Disarmament 
Geneva 

February 4, 1983 


No city has done more than Geneva to 
advance man’s oldest, yet seemingly 
most elusive, dream— to live at peace 
with his neighbors. This is the city of 
Rousseau, who taught us that man is 
born both free and good, a concept that 
has had the most profound effect upon 
my country and many others as well. It 
was near here that Voltaire made his 
homo when his incisive, but often ir- 
reverent, mind brought down upon him 
the displeasure of his king. After the 
calamity of the First World War, the 
League of Nations was established and 
housed in this very building, in the hope 
Uiat here in the free city of Geneva tliis 
embodiment of man's best intentions 
might prosper. 

Today, the world’s hopes for peace 
are once again focused on this city. Two 
vital bilateral negotiations are underway 
here with a single aim: to make signifi- 
cant reductions in the nuclear arsenals 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union and thereby to strengthen inter- 
national stability and to increase the 
security of all states. And, in this com- 
mittee, multilateral efforts are in train 
to deal with other urgent arms control 
issues: how to eliminate chemical 
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weapons from the world's arsenals; how 
to effectively verify limitations on 
nuclear testing; how to approach the 
question of possible further arms control 
measures affecting outer space. 

My message to you is simple and 
unequivocal: The United States will do 
all that it can to create a foundation for 
enduring world peace through arms con- 


tell you that wc will pursue sound and 
workable arms control initiatives with 
the utmost determination. Rut we will 
not hesitate, nor should we, to differ 
with approaches which are not sound or 
do not hold out the prospect of effective, 
verifiable agreements. 

What are the prospects for progress 
here in Geneva? I would like to set forth 
the views of the United States on the 
status of our efforts— both bilateral and 
multilateral— to advance the cause of 
peace by reaching agreement on effec- 
tive arms control measures. 

President Reagan assumed office at 
a time of increasing concern among the 
American people over the behavior of 
the Soviet Union and its allies. In its 
foreign policy, as well as in the relent- 
less buildup of its military forces, the 
Soviet Union has appeared determined 
to advance its own interests at the ex- 
pense of everyone olsc's. This determina- 
tion was reflected in the invasion of 
Afghanistan, in the suppression of 
human rights in Poland, in the use of 
chemical and toxin weapons in South- 
east Asia and Afghanistan in violation of 
customary international law and existing 
international conventions, and in the 
steady accumulation of vast amounts of 
modern weaponry far beyond any 
reasonable requirements for defense. 

Clearly, this behavior required a 
revitalization of our own defenses, which 
in many measures of military power had 
been outstripped. The United States has 
undertaken this effort not with a view 
toward conquest or intimidation but 
rather to maintain our ability to deter 
aggression and thus to defend our vital 
interests and those of our friends and 
allies against threat or coercion. I know 
that Pre.sident Reagan would much 
prefer to spend our resources on other 
pursuits. But we will do— we must 
do— what is necessary to defend our in- 
terests and preserve the peace. 


Principles Guiding 
U.S. Arms Control Efforts 

But providing the means of defense is 
only one aspect of insuring one's securi- 
ty. The Reagan Administration believes 
that arms control measures can be a 
vital part of our national security and 
that equitable and effective verifiable 
arms control agreements can increase 
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any new administration. A new ap- 
proach to arms control was necessary to 
deal with the changed situation in which 
the United States found itself as a result 
of Soviet actions over a decade. Arms 
control had not become less important. 
Indeed, effective arms control had, if 
anything, become more important, since 
the military balance, at all levels, had 
become more unstable. 

President Reagan announced the 
general principles which guide our arms 
control efforts in a statement on 
November 18, 1981. They are worth re 
peating ))cre. 

First, the United States seeks to 
reduce subsUintially the number and 
destructive potential of nuclear 
weapons, not just to freeze them at high 
levels as has been the case in previous 
agreements. 

Second, we seek agreements that 
will lead to mutual reductions to equal 
levels in both sides’ forces. An unociual 
agreement, like an unequal balance of 
forces, can only encourage aggression. 

Third, we seek agreements that will 
enhance the security of the United 
States and its allies and that will reduce 
the risk of war. Arms control is not an 
end in itself but a vital means toward in- 
suring peace and international sUihility. 

Fourth, we will carefully design the 
provisions of arms control agreements 
and insist on measures to insure that all 
parties comply. In other words, we will 
insist that agi’eeinents must be 
verifiable. Otherwise, the parties cannot 
have confidence that all arc abiding by 
the provisions of an agreement. Tliis is 
particularly important in the nuclear 
area, where we have proposed deep cuts 
in the U.S, and Soviet arsenals. It is 
also vital to our efforts in this commit- 
tee to ban chemical weapons and to 
develop effective limitations on nuclear 
testing. 

Based on Uiese objectives, my 
government since then has advanced a 
dynamic program of arms control initia- 
tives: in our bilateral negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, in the work of this 
committee, and— together with our 
allies— in the negotiations at Vienna on 
mutual and balanced force reductions in 
Europe, Let me now deal with those 
which are of particular interest to the 
members of this committee. 
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significant advantages, indeed, with a 
monopoly over the United States in 
longer range INF missiles. Indeed, the 
ideL recently advanced by General 
Secretary Andropov continue to have 
this as their aim. We will, of course, 
continue to give the most serious con- 
cjderation to any constructive Soviet 
proposal. Ours is not a take-it-or-leave-it 
proposition. However, we think the 
Soviet Union must recognize our 
legitimate security concerns in these 
talks. 

We think ours is a moral— a 
moral-position. What is wrong with 
eliminating from the face of the Earth 
an entire class of new, deadly missiles? 
The only argument I have heard as to 
why we cannot eliminate this whole 
generation of INF missiles is that the 
Soviet Union opposes it; it simply says, 
■WeVe against iC I simply don’t believe, 
in this awesome nuclear age, that thaUs 
good enough. So our challenge to the 
Soviet leadership is: Come up with a 
plan to banish those INF missiles, and 
let’s consider openly and in frank 
dialogue initiatives that will achieve that 
moral goal. 

As in the case of the negotiations on 
intermediate-range missiles, we are em- 
phasizing in the START negotiations 
real and significant reductions in the 
levels of strategic armaments on both 
sides, down to equal ceilings. As Presi- 
dent Reagan has pointed out, our pro- 
posals in these negotiations would 
eliminate some 4,700 warheads and 
2,250 missiles from the combined 
nuclear arsenals of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

We have been encouraged by the 
fact that the Soviet Union is negotiating 
seriously— we have said that publicly, 
and I am very pleased to repeat it again 
today --and has accepted the concept of 
reduction, although we do not find the 
proposal it has tabled sufficient. It fails 
to focus on the more destabilizing 
elements of strategic forces, ballistic 
missiles, and particularly ICR Ms, and it 
does not go far enougli in making the 
kind of deep reductions in ballistic 
missile forces that we believe to be 
necessary. However, we believe that the 
approaches provide a basis for negotia- 
tion, and we intend to explore avenues 
for achieving such reductions and to pur- 

the negotiations seriously and con- 
structively. Indeed, our President, upon 
hearing of a proposal by Mr. Andropov, 
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delegations to noth these critical 
negotiations. My purpose in doing so is 
to emphasize the great importai\ce 
which the United States— and President 
Reagan personally— attaches to a suc- 
cessful outcome in both of them. I will 
pass on to our negotiators the 
President's hope that they will press for- 
ward with speed and energy and his 
wishes that their efforts will meet with 
success. I know that all of you deeply 
share this hope. 

I will also, as 1 have in other stops 
on this trip of mine, make clear that I 
am not a negotiator. The negotiators arc 
here in Geneva, seriously talking with 
their Soviet counterparts now. 

Banning Chemical Weapons 

Let me now tuim to the work directly 
before tins committee, to which we also 
attach the highest importance. The com- 
mittee is confronted with numerous im- 
portant issues. None has a higher pri- 
ority for the United States than the ef- 
forts to ban forever an entire and dif- 
ferent class of weapons from tl\c world's 
arsenals. As President Reagan has 
stated, the goal of U.S. policy is to 
eliminate the threat of chemical warfare 
by achieving a complete and verifiable 
ban on e\K*mical weapons. 

The nations of the world have 
already prohibited the first use of 
chemical and biological weapons in the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 and Imve out- 
lawed the ])ossossion of biological and 
toxin weapons in tlie 1972 biological and 
toxin weapons convention. Like most 
other nations at this table, the United 
States is a party to these treaties; and, 
like most others, we are in full com- 
pliance with their provisions. Beyond the 
provisions of these treaties, there is an 
even broader moral proliibition against 
the use of these weapons. President 
Franklin Roosevelt perhaps expressed It 
best when he said that their use "has 
been outlawed by the general opinion of 
civilized mankind." 

All forms of warfare are terrible. 

But these weapons are particularly to be 
feared, because of the human suffering 
they can inflict. Tliis is wliy the civilized 
world has condemned their use. Sadly, 
mankind has, nonetheless, had repeated 
demonstrations of the cruelty and horror 
wrought by the use of these weapons. 
And now, chemical and toxin weapons 


agreements. These violations are made 
all the worse by the fact that their vic- 
tims have neither the means to deter the 
attacks against them nor to defend or 
protect themselves against these 
weapons. 

The United States [)rcsentcd con- 
clusive evidence to the world community 
of the facts surrounding the use of 
chemical and toxin weapons. Others 
have presented evidence as well. VVe did 
not come to our conclusions seeking con- 
frontation or rashly, but only after the 
most exhaustive study. The implications 
that flow from the use of those weapons 
are so serious that many would prefer to 
disbelieve or simply to ignore them. But 
wo have to face the facts. 

The world's progress toward more 
civilized relations among states has been 
doggedly alow and beset at every turn 
by fears, ambitions, and rivalries among 
the nations. We cannot, therefore, allow 
the progress wliich we have made to be 
destroyed. To do so would be to begin a 
relentless slide back to a new dark age 
of mindless barbarism. This is what is at 
stake, and this is what we must prevent. 

So what must now be done? The 
United States has already called upon 
the Soviet Union and Its allies to stop 
immediately their illegal use of tliese 
weapons. I repeat that call here today. 
And I urge tlio Soviet Union and all 
otlier members of the committee to join 
the United States in negotiating a com- 
plete and effective and verifiable ban on 
the development, production, stockpil- 
ing, and transfer of chemical weapons, a 
ban that will insure tlial these horrors 
can never occur again. 

A complete, effective, and verifiable 
ban on chemical weapons is long over- 
due. My government, therefore, would 
like to see the work of tins committee 
accelerated and negotiations undertaken 
on a treaty to eliminate the threat posed 
by chemical weapons. 

A number of key issues, of course, 
must be resolved if we arc to be success- 
ful in negotiating such a treaty. In the 
coming days, the U.S. delegation will 
present to this committee a new docu- 
ment containing our detailed views on 
the content of a convention we believe 
could effectively— more specifically, 
verifiably— eliminate the chemical 
weapons threat. We undertake this ini- 
tiative with the aim of furtlier advancing 
the work of the committee and to en- 
courage contributions and cooperation 


trol and through agreements that 
enlmnce international security and 
stability. This task is the President's 
highest priority, and he has asked me to 
tell you that wc will pursue sound and 
workable arms control initiatives with 
the utmost determination. But we will 
not hesitate, nor should we, to differ 
with approaches which are not sound or 
do not hold out the prospect of effective, 
verifiable agreements. 

What are the prospects for progress 
here in Geneva? I would like to set forth 
the views of the United States on the 
status of our efforts — both bilateral and 
multilateral— to advance the cause of 
peace by reaching agreement on effec- 
tive arms control measures. 

President Reagan assumed office at 
a time of increasing concern among the 
American people over the behavior of 
the Soviet Union and its allies. In its 
foreign policy, as well as in the relent- 
less buildup of its military forces, the 
Soviet Union has appeared determined 
to advance its own interests at the ex- 
pense of everyone elsc*s. This determina- 
tion was reflected in the invasion of 
Afghanistan, in the suppression of 
human rights in Poland, in the use of 
chemical and toxin weapons in South- 
east Asia and Afghanistan in violation of 
customary international law and existing 
international conventions, and in the 
steady accumulation of vast amounts of 
modern weaponry far beyond any 
reasonable requirements for defense. 

Clearly, this behavior required a 
revitalization of our own defenses, which 
in many measures of military power had 
been outstripped. The United States has 
undertaken this effort not with a view 
toward conquest or intimidation but 
rather to maintain our ability to deter 
aggression and thus to defend our vital 
interests and those of our friends and 
allies against threat or coercion. 1 know 
that President Reagan would much 
prefer to spend our resources on other 
pursuits. But we will do — wc must 
do— what is necessary to defend our in- 
terests and preserve the peace. 


Principles Guiding 
U.S. Arms Control Efforts 

But providing the means of defense is 
only one aspect of insuring one's securi- 
ty. The Reagan Administration believes 
that arms control measures can be a 


that security. One of the first actions 
taken by President Reagan was to 
launch the most thorough review of our 
arms control policy ever undertaken by 
any new administration. A new ap- 
proach to arms control was necessary to 
deal with the changed situation in which 
the l}nited States found itself as a result 
of Soviet actions over a decade. Arms 
control had not become less important. 
Indeed, effective arms control had, if 
anything, become more important, since 
the military balance, at all levels, had 
become more unstable. 

President Reagan announced the 
general principles whicli guide our arms 
control efforts in a statement on 
November 18, 1981. They are worth re- 
peating here. 

First, the United Stales seeks to 
reduce substantially the number and 
destructive potential of nuclear 
weapons, not just to freeze them at high 
levels as has been the case in previous 
agreements. 

Second, we seek agj'ccments that 
wnll lead to mulual reductions to equal 
levels in both sides* forces. An unequal 
agreement, like an unequal balance of 
forces, can only encourage aggi*ession. 

Third, we seek agreements that will 
enhance the security of the United 
States and its allies aird that will reduce 
the risk of war. Arms control is not an 
end in itself hut a vital means toward in- 
suring peace and international stability. 

Fourth, we will carefully design the 
provisions of arms contr’ol agreements 
and insist on measures to insure tliat all 
parties comply. In otlrer words, we will 
insist that agreements must be 
verifiable. Otherwise,the parties canirol 
have confidence that all are abiding: by 
the provisions of air agreement. This is 
particularly important in the nuclear 
area, where we have proposed deep cuts 
in the U.S. and Soviet arsenals. It is 
also vital to our efforts in this commit- 
tee to ban chemical weapons and to 
develop effective limitations on nuclear 
testing. 

Based on these objectives, my 
government since then has advanced a 
dynamic progr am of arms contr*ol initia- 
tives; in our bilateral negotiations with 
the Soviet Union, in the work of this 
committee, and— together with our 
allies— in the negotiations at Vienna on 
mutual and balanced force reductions in 
Eurooe. Let me now deal with those 


U.S, Proposals 

The problem of acliieving reductions : 
the world’s nuclear arsenals is our 
important challenge. The United SUit 
has met this challenge by developing 
what F^resident Reagan has called the 
most comprel\eiisive pr^'^^ram ornucl 
arms control ever proposed by my co 
try. These proposals are on the 
negotiating table here in Geneva — in 
intermediate-range nuclear forces, or 
INF, negotiations and in the START 
(Strategic Arms Reduction Talks] U\\ 
on reducing strategic nuclear forces* 

The point I want to stress here ii 
that the U.S. proposals in the STAR" 
negotiations entail deep and significa 
cuts in U.S. and Soviet nuclear 
arsenals— a oOTo cut iw our strategic 
ballistic missiles. In the INF negotia-^ 
lions, we luive proposed the climiiutti 
of an entire class of weapons. The pr 
posals do so in a way which Is balanci 
and wliich reduces the risk of war. Tl 
is, after all, what tliese negotiations f 
all about. Stability and security could 
greatly enhanced if both sides thus 
reduced tlieir arsenals, and it is \)vec\ 
ly because of tliis that wc are propos 
such major reductions. 

In the INF negotiations, there is 
now on the cable a far-reaching U.S. 
proposal which would, at a stroke, bia 
an entire class of U.S. and Soviet Ion 
range INF missiles, the systems of 
greatest concern to both sides. The 
Soviet Union now has over 600 such 
missiles with some 1,200 warheads, 
while the United States has none— zc 
Under our proposal, the Soviet Unior 
would be required to eliminate all of 
ground-launched missiles of this type 
These missiles— of the type referred 
in the West as SS-4, SS-5, and 
SS-20— arc in place now. The Unitec 
States would be required to forgo Lh< 
deployment of its rouglily comparabb 
missiles. As you know, they are sche 
uled to be deployed in Europe begin r 
this year under the decision taken by 
NATO alliance. 

The United States believes tliat fi 
such agreement on nuclear forces mi 
be effective and balanced; it must go 
uinely reduce the nuclear threat to b( 
sides; it must enhance stabilily; and i 
must lessen tlie risk of conflict. Our \ 
posal meets these criteria. Indeed, it 
strikes to the very heart of the probi 
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monopoly over the United States in 
longer range INF missiles. Indeed, the 
ideas recently advanced by General 
Secretary Andropov continue to have 
this as their aim. We will, of course, 
continue to give the most serious con- 
sideration to any constructive Soviet 
proposal. Ours is not a take-it-or-leavedt 
proposition. However, we think the 
Soviet Union must recognize our 
legitimate security concerns in these 
talks. 

We think ours is a moral— a 
moral— position. What is wrong with 
eliminating from the face of the Earth 
an entire class of new, deadly missiles? 
The only argument I have heard as to 
why we cannot eliminate this whole 
generation of INF missiles is that the 
Soviet Union opposes it; it simply says, 
“WeVe against it.” I simply don't believe, 
in this awesome nuclear age, that that's 
good enough. So our challenge to the 
Soviet leadership is: Come up with a 
plan to banish these INF missiles, and 
let’s consider openly and in frank 
dialogue initiatives that will achieve that 
moral goal. 

As in the case of the negotiations on 
intermediate-range missiles, we are em- 
phasizing in the START negotiations 
real and significant reductions in the 
levels of strategic armaments on both 
sides, down to equal ceilings. As Presi- 
dent Reagan has pointed out, our pro- 
posals in these negotiations would 
eliminate some 4,700 warheads and 
2,250 missiles from the combined 
nuclear arsenals of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

We have been encouraged by the 
fact that the Soviet Union is negotiating 
seriously— we have said that publicly, 
and I am very pleased to repeat it again 
today— and has accepted the concept of 
reduction, although we do not find the 
proposal it has tabled sufficient. It fails 
to focus on the more destabilizing 
elements of strategic forces, ballistic 
missiles, and particularly K'BMs, and it 
does not go far enough in making the 
kind of deep reductions in ballistic 
missile forces that we believe to be 
necessary. However, we believe that the 
approaches provide a basis for negotia- 
tion, and we intend to explore avenues 
for achieving such reductions and to pur- 
sue the negotiations seriously and con- 
structively. Indeed, our President, upon 
hearing of a proposal by Mr. Andropov, 
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uujugaiions to ooin inese critical 
negotiations. My purpose in doing so is 
to emphasize the great importance 
which the United States— tind President 
Reagan personally— {it taches to a suc- 
cessful outcome in both of them. I will 
pass on to our negotiators the 
President’s hope that they will press for- 
ward with speed and energy and his 
wishes that their efforts will meet with 
success. I know that all of you deeply 
share this hope. 

I will also, as I have in other stops 
on this trip of mine, make clear that I 
am not a negotiator. The negotiators are 
here in Geneva, seriously talking with 
their Soviet counterparts now. 

Banning Chemical Weapons 

Let me now turn to the work directly 
before this committee, to which we also 
attach the higliost importance. The com- 
mittee is confronted with numerous im- 
portant issues. None has a higher pri- 
ority for the United States than the ef- 
forts to ban forever an entire and dif- 
ferent class of weapons from the world's 
arsenals. As President Reagan has 
stated, the goal of U.S. policy is to 
eliminate tlie threat of chemical warfare 
by achieving a complete and vcrifiaiile 
ban on chemical weapons. 

'rhe nations of the world have 
already jirohibitcd the first use of 
chemical and biological weapons in the 
Geneva Protocol of 1925 and have out- 
lawed the possession of biological and 
toxin weapons in tiie 1972 biological and 
toxin weapons convention. Like most 
other nations at this table, the United 
States is a party to these treaties; and, 
like most others, wc are in full com- 
pliance with their provisions. Beyond the 
provisions of these treaties, there is an 
even broader moral prohibition against 
tile use of these weapons. President 
Franklin Roosevelt perhaps expressed it 
best when he said that their use "has 
been outlawed by the general opinion of 
civilized mankind.'’ 

All forms of warfare are terrible. 

But these weapons arc particularly to be 
feared, because of the human suffering 
they can inflict. Tliis is why the civilized 
world has condemned their use. Sadly, 
mankind has, nonetheless, had repeated 
demonstrations of the cruelly and horror 
wrought by the use of these weapons. 
And now, chemical and toxin weapons 


agreements. These violations are made 
all the worse by the fact that their vic- 
tims have neither the moans to deter the 
attacks against them nor to defend or 
protect themselves against tliese 
weapons. 

The United States presented con- 
clusive evidence to the world community 
of the facts surrounding the use of 
chemical and toxin weapons. Others 
have presented evidence as well. We did 
not come to our conclusions seeking con- 
frontation or rashly, but only after the 
most exhaustive study. The implications 
that tlow from the use of these weapons 
are so serious that nrtany would prefer to 
disbelieve or simply to ignore them. Rut 
wc have to face the facts. 

The world's progress toward more 
civilized relations among states has been 
doggedly slow and beset at every turn 
by fears, ambitions, and rivalries among 
the nations. We cannot, therefore, allow 
the progress which we have made to be 
destroyed. To do so would be to begin a 
relentless slide back to a new dark age 
of mindless barbarism. This is what is at 
stake, and this is what we must prevent. 

So what must now he done? The 
United Stales has already called upon 
the Soviet Union and its allies to stop 
immediately their illegal use of these 
weapons. I repeat that call here today. 
And I urge the Soviet Union and all 
other members of the committee to join 
the United States in negotiating a com- 
plete and effective and verifiable ban on 
tlie development, production, stockpil- 
ing, and transfer of chemical weapons, a 
ban that will insure that tliese horrors 
can never occur again. 

A complete, effective, and verifiable 
ban on chemical weapons is long over- 
due. My government therefore, would 
like to sec tlie work of this committee 
accelerated and negotiations undertaken 
on a treaty to eliminate the threat posed 
by chemical weapons. 

A number of key issues, of course, 
must be resolved if we are to be success- 
ful in negotiating such a treaty. In the 
coming days, the U.S. delegation will 
present to this committee a new docu- 
ment containing our detailed views on 
the content of a convention we believe 
could effectively— more specifically, 
verifiably— eliminate the chemical 
weapons threat. We undertake this ini- 
tiative with the aim of further advancing 
the work of the committee arid to en- 
courage contributions and cooperation 


Olio that could eliminate tiio possibility 
of chemical warfare forever— is the firm 
assurance of compliance through effec- 
tive verification, 'fhis principle is funda- 
mental Effective verification, as the 
w(5rld’s recent experience with the use 
of chemical and toxin weapons shows, is 
an absolute necessity for any future 
agreement. This is why the United 
States seeks a level of verification that 
will protect civilization, ourselves, our 
allies, and, indeed, humanity itself. For 
today, the threat of chemical warfare 
has increased. And until an effective 
agreement can be achieved, the United 
States, just as others, must continue to 
insure that it can deter the use of 
chemical weapons against its citizens 
and friends. If we are to expect nations 
ever to forgo the ability to deter 
chemical warfare, those nations must 
have confidence that others who accept 
the prohibition cannot circumvent their 
obligations and later threaten the peace 
with chemical weapons. They must be 
certain that they will not be attacked 
with such weapons by any state which, 
like they have, has foresworn chemical 
warfare. In short, for us, the verification 
and compliance provisions of a com- 
prehensive chemical weapons treaty 
must be truly effective. 

We know that most of the members 
of this committee, like we, are dedicated 
to accomplishing this important task. To 
do so will require more than our dedica- 
tion; it will require gi eater willingness 
and flexibility on the part of the Soviet 
Union and its allies to work seriously 
and constructively on resolving the key 
outstanding issues— especially pertaining 
to the verification and compliance side. 
And such issues must be resolved if we 
are to expect to make genuine progress. 
For although some may argue that prog- 
ress could be made by concentrating on 
the "easier ’ issues, or even by drafting 
treaty texts on them, this would be a 
fruitless exercise if the verification issue 
cannot be resolved. We will not support 
such a diversion of effort here. 

1 urge all members of this committee 
to begin negotiations in this session to 
resolve the key issues that face us in 
this area and to join with us in achieving 
a complete and verifiable ban on chemi- 
cal weapons. 


of Nuclear War 

The committee is also faced witli a 
number of nuclear arms control issues. 
The elimination of the threat of nuclear 
war is clearly of paramount importance 
to all of us, and the United Stales fully 
accepts its special responsibilities in tins 
area. Wc are recognizing this responsi- 
bility in the most effective way wo 
know— liere in Geneva, in good faith, 
across the negotiating table from the 
Soviet Union. 

At the same time, this committee 
has its role to play in the area of nuclear 
arms control One of the major issues 
before it is that of a comprehensive ban 
on nuclear tests. Such a ban remains a 
long-term goal of U.S. policy, and we 
will continue to work toward its achieve- 
ment. The work already done in the 
committee by Ihe group of scientific ex- 
perts on developing a worldwide system 
for monitoring of nuclear explosions has 
been valuable. Moreover, at the sugges- 
tion of the United States, this committee 
formed a working group last year to 
study issues of verificatioji and compli- 
ance surrounding a nuclear test ban. 
Verification is one area, in particular, in 
which the United States believes greater 
progress must be made if we are to 
make progress toward a ban on nuclear 
tests. Therefore, we would hope that the 
committee will continue its work in this 
area this year. 

My government believes that the 
negotiations in this body on a convention 
to ban radiological weapons offer the 
prospect of a modest but real, genuine 
step forward, a step that could eliminate 
a potentially very dangerous type of 
weapon. We should take it as a cardinal 
rule of this committee that when there is 
the prospect for real progress toward an 
agreement, we should pursue it to its 
conclusion. While there are a number of 
issues yet to be resolved, we believe that 
an agreement is within the committco*s 
gi*asp and that we should move ahead 
with all due speed to conclude tlie 
negotiations on this treaty. 

I should also like to say a word 
about further arms control measures af- 
fecting outer space. The United States 
has been the leader in the peaceful ex 
ploration and use of outer space. Wc in- 
tend to continue this leadership. Some of 
these activities in outer space are im- 
portant to our national security and that 
of our allies. They help to monitor the 


the verification of arms control ag 
ments. The Limited 1'est Ban Tre; 
the 19G7 Outer Space Treaty, the 
vironmental Modification Convent 
and the Antiballistic Missile Treat, 
which is one of the SALT I (Slrat- 
Arms Limitation Talks] agreemen 
have important arms control provi 
affecting outer space. Some arc m 
asking whether additional moasur* 
might be called for and, if so, wha 
I’he United States does not have a 
pie answer to this question, and w 
continuing to study this issue. Cle? 
the conditions do not exist which % 
make negotiations appropriate. W' 
however, prepared to exchange vie 
with other members of this comrrji 
and believe the committee should / 
dress tlie matter in a more system 
way than it has in the past. 

Conclusion 

Finally, I would like to use this oc( 
to pay tribute to one among us hei 
day whose tireless efforts over a li 
time of service wore recently reco| 
wlien he was awarded the Nobel P 
Prize. Ambassador Garcia Robles’ 
[Alfonso Garcia Robles, Mexican A 
bassador to Ibe Committee on Disi 
ment (CD) and chairman of the CL 
hoc. Working Group on the Compr^ 
sive Program of Disarmament] ac- 
complishments are far too numero 
me to mention, but let ine just say 
assure you, sir, of the full cooperal 
the U.S. delegation in efforts to fii 
work on a realistic comprehensive 
gram of disarmament. 

There is, in closing, one thougl 
which I would like to leave with th 
committee, a thought which under! 
our approach to arms control and t 
issues before this committee. And 
that the achievement of effective a 
control agreements is difficult worl 
requires dedication, persistence, to 
ance, a respect for the view^s of otl 
and, above all, a faith that conflict 
be prevented and that solutions, nc 
ter how difficult, can be found. TIu 
dangerous view for mankind, parti' 
ly in this nuclear age, is that war U 
evitable. 1 reject this view entirely, 
because such a belief merely increa 
the inclination to make it a self-full 
prophecy. Let us rededicate oursel* 
this committee, and in every other 
forum, to the hard and serious woi 
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The subject I want to discuss with you. 
peace and fialional security, is botli time- 
Wand impoi-tant. I’imeiy, because IVe 
reached a decision which offers a new 
hope for our children in the 2 1st cen- 
tury, a decision Hi tell you about in a 
Ww nunutes. And important because 
there's a very big decision that you must 
make for yourselves. 

This subject involves the most basic 
duly that any President and any people 
share-the duty to protect and 
strengthen the peace. At the beginning 
oi Ibis year, I submitted to the Congress 
a defense budget which reflects my best 
judgment of the best understanding of 
the experts and specialists who advised 
me about what we and our allies must 
do to protect our people in the years 
ahead. That budget is much more than a 
long list of numbers. For behind all the 
numbers iies America's ability to prevent 
the greatest of human tragedies and 
preserve our free way of life in a 
sometimes dangerous world. It is part of 
a careful, long term plan to make 
America strong again after too many 
years of neglect and mistakes. 

Our efforts to rebuild America’s 
defenses and strengthen the peace 
began 2 years ago when we requested a 
major increase in the defense program. 
xSince then, the amount of those in- 
creases we first proposed has been 
r(^ducod by half, tlivough improvements 
in management and procurement and 
other savings. 

The budget request Umt is now 
before the Congress has been trimmed 
to the limits of safety. Further deep cuts 
cannot be made without seriously en- 
dangering the security of the nation. 

The choice is up to the men and women 
you’ve elected to the Congress, and that 
means the choice is up to you. 


Tonight, I want to explain to you 
what Uiis defen.se debate is all about, 
and why Trn convinced that the budget 
now l)efore the Congress is necessary, 
responsible, and deserving of your sup- 
port. And 1 want to offer hope for the 
future. 

But first, let me say what the 
defense debate is not about. It is not 
about spending arithmetic. 1 know that 
in the last few weeks you have lieon 
bomloarded with numbers and percent- 
ages. Some say we need only a 5% in- 
crease ill defense spending. 'Hie so-called 
alternate budget backed by liberals in 
the House of Jtepresentalives would 
lower the figure to cutting our 

defense spending by $163 billion over 
the next f) years. 

The trouble with all these numbers 
is that they tell us little about tlic kind 
of defense program America needs or 
the benefits and security and freedom 
that our defense effort buys for us. 

What seems to have been lost in all this 
debate is the simple truth of how a 
defense budget is arrived at. It isn’t 
done by deciding to spend a ccrUiin 
number of dollars. M'bose Umd voices 
that arc occasionally heard charging that 
the government is trying to solve a 
security prolJem by throwing money at 
it are notiiing more than noise based on 
ignorance. We start by considering what 
must be done to maintain peace and 
review ail the possible throats against 
our security. Then, a strategy for 
strengthening peace and defending 
against those throats must be agreed 
upon. And, finally, our defense establish- 
ment must be evaluated to see what is 
necessary to protect against any or all of 
the potential threats. The cost of achiev- 
ing these ends is totaled up, and the 
result is tlie budget for national defense. 

There is no logical way that you can 
say, let’s spend X billion dollars less. 

You can only say, which part of our 
defense measures do we believe vve can 
do without and still )iave security 
against all contingencies? Anyone in the 
Congress who advocates a percentage or 
a soecific dollar cut in defense sn ending 


that his cuts mean cutting our com- 
mitments to allies or inviting greater 
risk or both. 

U.S. Defensive Strategy 

The defense policy of the United States 
is liased on a simple premise: The 
United States does not start fights. Wo 
will never be an aggressor. We maintain 
our strength in order to deter and de- 
fend against aggression— to preserve 
freedom and peace. 

Since the dawn of the atomic age, 
weVc sought to reduce the risk of war 
by maintaining a strong deterrent an<l 
by seeking genuine arms control, "Deter- 
rence" means simply this: making sure 
any advoYsary who thinks about attack- 
ing the United States, or our allies, or 
our vital interests, concludes that tlie 
risks to him outweigh any potential 
gains. Once he understands tliat, he 
won’t atUick. We maintain the peace 
through our strength; weakness only in- 
vites aggression. 

This strategy of ileterrence has not 
changed. It still works. But what it 
takes to maintain deterrence has 
cliangcd. It took one kind of military 
force to deter an attack when we had 
far more nuclear weapons than any 
other power; it lakes another kind now 
that the Soviets, for example, have 
enough accurate and powerful nuclear 
weapons to destroy virtually all of our 
missiles on the ground. Now this is not 
to say I hat the Soviet Union is planning 
to make war on us. Nor do I believe a 
war is inevitable— quite the contrary. 

But what must be recognized is that our 
security is based on being prepared to 
meet all threats. 

There was a time when we depended 
on coastal forts and artillery batteries 
because, with the weaponry of that day, 
any attack would have had to come by 
sea. Well, this is a different world, and 
our defenses must be based on recogni- 
tion and awarenesss of the weaponry 


nuclear age. 

We can t afford to believe tliat we 
will never be threatened. There have 
been two World Wars in niy lifetime. 

\Vc didn't start them and. indeed, did 
everything we could to avoid being 
drawn into them. But we were ill 
prepared for both— had we been better 
prepared, peace might have been 
preserved. 

For 20 years the So\iet L’nion has 
been accumulating enormous military 
might. Tiiey didn't slop when ll^eir 
forces exceeded all requirements of a 
legitimate defensive capability, and they 
haven’t stopped now. During the past 
decade and a half, the Soviets have built 
up a massive arsenal of new strategic 
nuclear weapons— weapons that can 
strike directly at the United States. 

As an example, the United States in- 
troduced its last new intercontinental 
ballistic missile, the Minute man III, in 
1969; and we're now dismantling our 
even older Titan ndssiles. But what has 
the Soviet Union done in these interven- 
ing years? Well, since 19G9, the Soviet 
Union has built five new classes of 
iCBMs lii^tercontinenUl balliftlic 
missiles) and upgraded these eight 
times. As a re.sult, their missiles arc 
much more powerful and accurate than 
they w'erc several years ago; aiid they 
continue to develop more, while ours are 
increasingly obsolete. 

The same thing has happened in 
other areas. Over the same period, the 
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Soviet Union huilt four new classes of 
submarine-launched ballistic missiles and 
over 60 new missile submarines. We 
built two rjew types of submarine 
missiles and actually withdrew 10 sub- 
marines from strategic missions. The 
Soviet Union built over 200 new 
Backfire bombers, and their brand new 
Blackjack bomber is now under ilevelop- 
ment. We haven't built a new long-range 
bomber since our B-52s were deployed 
about a quart(*r of a century ago, and 
wove already retired several hundred of 
those because of old age. Indeed, despite 
what many people think, our strategic 
forces only cost about 15% of the 
defense budget. 

Another example of what’s hap- 
pened. In 1978, the Soviets had 600 
intennediate- range nuclear missiles 
based on land and were beginning to add 
the SS-20— a new. highly accurate 
mobile missile with three warheads. We 
had none. Since then the Soviets have 
strengthened tl\eir lead. Hy the end of 
1979, when Soviet loader Brezhnev 
declared “a balance now exists,” the 
Soviets had over 800 warheads. We still 
had none. A year ago this month, Mr. 
Brezhnev pledged a moratorium, or 
freeze, on SS-2() deployment. But by 
last August, their 800 warheads had 
become more than 1,200. We still had 


none— sc^me freeze. A 
Defense Minister IJsti 
''approximate parity o 
to exist.” But the Sovi 
an averages of throe ru 
week and now have 1 , 
warheads can reacli tl 
matter of a few mi nut 
none. Bo far, it seems 
definition of parity is i 
1,300 to nothing, in th 

So, together with < 
we decided in 1971) to 
weapons, beginning th 
rent to their SS-20s a 
to the Soviet Union to 
serious arms control n 
will begin that deploy r 
year. At the same tim 
willing to cancel our p 
Soviets will dismantle 
what we Ve calle(J a ze 
Soviets are now at the 
and I think it’s fair to 
our plaiu\ed deploy rncu 
be there. 

Kow, let’s consider 
forces. Since 1974, the 
has produced 3,060 ta( 
craft. By contrast, the 
produced twice as mar 
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including tanks, wo have produced 
11,200. Tlie Soviet Uuion has produced 
54,000— nearly 5 to 1 in their favor. 
Finally, with arlillcry, we have praducoil 
950 artillery and rocket launchers while 
the Soviets have produced more than 
lit, 000— a staggering l4*Lo l ratio. 

Spread of Soviet Military Influence 

'fiioro was a time wlien we were able to 
offset superior Soviet numbers with 
liiglier (luality. But today, they are 
building weapons as sophisticated and 
modern as our own. As the Soviets have 
increased their military power, they 
have been emboldened to extend that 
power. 'Diey are spreading* their military 
influence in ways that can directly 
challenge our vital interests and those of 
our allies. 

The following aerial photographs, 
most of them secret until now, illustrate 
this point in a crucial area very close to 
home: Central America and the Carib* 
bean Basin. They arc not dramatic 
photographs. But I think they help give 
you a better understanding of what I am 
talking about. 

This Soviet intelligence collection 
facility less than 100 miles from our 


targeted on key U.S. military Installa- 
tions and sensitive activities. The in- 
stallation in Lourdes, Cuba, is manned 
by 1,500 Soviet leehmcians. And the 
satolllte ground station allows instant 
communications with Moscow. This 
28'SquarG*mile facility has grown by 
more than 61>% in size and capability 
during the past decat lo. 

In western Cuba, we see this mili- 
Uiry airfield and its complement of 
niod(?rn, Soviet-built Mi(i-23 aircraft. 

The Soviet Union uses this Cuban air- 
field for its own long-range reconnais- 
sance missions. And earlier this month, 
two modern Soviet antisubmarine^ war- 
fare aircraft began operating from it. 
During the past 2 years, the level of 
Soviet arms exports to Cuba can only be 
compared to the levels roachecl during 
the Cuban missile crisis 20 years ago. 

Tills third photo, which is the only 
one in this series that has beei\ previous- 
ly made public, shows Soviet military 
hardware that has made its way to Cen- 
tral America. This airfield with its MI -8 
heUtoplovs, antiaircraft guns, and ]>ro- 
tected fighter sites is one of a number of 
military facilities in Nicaragua which has 
received Soviet equipment funncled 








rnililiirv buiiuup utun- 

try. 

On thu small island of (jrenada at 
the soLilhern end of the Caribheau chain, 
the Cubans with S{)viet financing and 
backing are in the process of building an 
airfield with a 10,0fl0-foDt nmway, 
Grenada doesn’t even have an air force. 
Who is it intended for? The Caribbean is 
a very iniportanl passageway for our in- 
ternational commerce and military lines 
of communication. More than half of all 
American oil imports now pass through 
the Caribbean. The rapid buildup of 
Grenada's military potential is unrelated 
to any conceivable threat to this island 
country of under UO.OOO people and 
toUilly at odfis with the patterns of the 
eastern Caribbean states, most ol vvhich 
are unarmevl. 

The Soviet Cuban militari/ation of 
Grenada, in short, can only bo seen as 
power projection into the rogion. And it 
is in this imjiortant economic and 
strategic area that we’re trying to help 
the Govern merits of VA Salvador, Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and others in their 
struggles for democracy against guer- 
rillas sup]>orled through Cuba and 
Nicaragua. 

Thc.se pictures only tell a small part 
of the story. 1 wish 1 could show you 
more without compromising our most 
sensitive intelligence sources and 
methods. But the Soviet Union is also 
supporting Cuban military forces in 
Angola and Ethiopia. They have bases in 
Ethiopia and South Yemen, near the 
Persian Gulf oil fields. They have taken 
over the port that we built at Cam Ranh 
Bay in Vietnam. And now for the first 
time in history, the Soviet Xa\7 is a 
force to be reckoned with in the South 
Pacific. 

Some people may still ask: Would 
the Soviets ever use their formidable 
military power? Well, again, can we af- 
ford to believe they won't? There is 
Afghanistan. And in Poland the Soviets 
denied the will of the people and, in so 
doing, demonstrated to the world how 
their military power could also be used 
to intimidate. 

The final fact is that the Soviet 
Union is acquiring what can only be con- 
sidered an offensive military force. They 
have continued to build far more inter- 
continental ballistic missiles than they 
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could possibly need simply to deter an 
atUck. Their conventional forces are 
trained and equipped not so much to de- 
fend against an attack as they are to 
permit sudden surprise offenses of their 
own. 

Repairing U.S. Defenses 

Our NATO allies liave assumed a great 
defense burden, including the military 
draft in most countries. We’re working 
with them and our other friends around 
the world to do more. Our defensive 
strategy means we need military forces 
that can move very quickly, forces Umt 
are trained and ready to respond to any 
emergency. 

Every item in our defense pro- 
gram— our sliips, our tanks, our planes, 
our funds for training and spare 
parts— is intended for one all-important 
purpose: to keep the peace. Unfortunate- 
ly, a decade of neglecting our military 
forces has called into question our ability 
to do that. 

WTien I took office in January 11)81, 

I was appalled by what I found: 

American planes that couldn’t fly and 
American ships that couldnT sail for lack 
of spare parts and trained personnel and 
insufficient fuel and ammunition for 
essential training. The inevitable result 


of all this was pot)r morale in ovn* Armed 
Forces, difficulty in recruiting the 
brightest young Americans to wear the 
uniform, and difficulty in convincing our 
most experienced military personnel to 
stay on. 

There was a real question then 
about how well we could meet a crisis. 
AtkI it was obvious that we had to begin 
a major moderthzalion })rogram to en- 
sure wc could deter aggression and 
preserve the peace in the years ahead. 
We had to move immediately to improve 
tfie basic readiness and staying power of 
our conventional forces, so they could 
meet— and, therefore, help deter— a 
crisis. We had to make up for lost years 
of investinent by moving forward with a 
long-term plan to prepare owr forces to 
counter the military capabilities our 
adversaries were developing for the 
future. 

I know that all of you want peace, 
and so do I. I know, too, lliat many of 
you seriously l)elieve tiiat a nuclear 
freeze would further the cause of peace. 
But a freeze now would make us less, 
not more, secure and would raise, not 
reduce, the risks of war. It would be 
largely un verifiable and would seriously 
undercut our negotiations on arms 
reduction. It would reward the Soviets 
for tlmir massive military buildup while 
preventing us from modernizing our ag- 
ing and increasintrly vulnerable forces. 


someone who bad come to Washington 
derermined to reduce government 
spending, but we had to move forward 
with the task of repairing our defenses 
or wc would lose our ability to deter 
conflict now and in the future. We had 
to demonstrate to any adversary that 
aggression could not succeed and tliat 
the only veal solution was substantial, 
e(|uilabie, and effe(‘tively verifiable arms 
reduction— the kind weVo working for 
right now in (Jeneva. 

Thanks to your strong support, arid 
bipartisan support from the Congress, 
wc began to turn things around. Already 
we're seeing some very encouraging 
results, equality recruitment and reten- 
tion are up dramatically— more high 
school graduates are clioosing military 
car(?ers and rtiore experienced career 
personnel are choosing to stay. Our nmii 
and women in uniform at last are get- 
ting the tools and training they need to 
do their jobs. 

Ask around today, especially among 
our young people, and 1 think you will 
find a whole new attitude toward serv- 
ing their country. This reflects more 
than just better pay, e(]uipnicnt, and 
leadership. You, the American people, 
have sent a signal to these young people 
that it is once again an lionor to wear 
the uniform. That's not something you 
measure in a budget, hut It’s a very real 
part of our nation's strength. 

It'll lake us longer to build the kind 
of equipment we n<Kid to keep peace in 
the future, but we've made a good start. 
We haven’t built a new long-range 
bomber for 21 years. Now we're building 
the B-1. We hadn't launched one new 
strategic submarine for 17 years. Now 
we're building one Trident submarine a 
year. Our hind-basecl missiles are in- 
creasingly threatened by the many huge, 
new Soviet ICBMs. We're determining 
liow to solve that problem. At the same 
time, we're working in the START 
[Strategic Arms Reduction Talks] and 
INF [intermediate-range nuclear forces] 
negotiations wdth the goal of aclneving 
deep reductions in the strategic and in- 
termediate nuclear arsenals of both 
sides. 

We have also begun the long-needed 
modernization of our conventional 
forces. The Army is getting its first new^ 
tank in 20 years. The Air Force is 
modernizing. WeVe rebuilding our Navy 





the hite l%Os to 453 during the 1970s. 
Our nation needs a superior Navy to 
support our military forces and vital in- 
terests overseas. We re now on the road 
to achieving a dOO-ship Nav}' and in- 
creasing the amphibious capabilities of 
our Marines, who are now serving the 
cause of peace in Lebanon. And weVe 
building a real cai>ability to assist our 
friends in the vitally important Indian 
Ocean and Persian Gulf region. 

The Need for Defense Resources 

This adds up to a major effort, and it 
isn’t cheap. It comes at a time when 
there are many other pressures on our 
budget, and when the American people 
f)ave already had to make major sacri- 
fices during the recession. But we must 
not he misled by those who would make 
defense once again the scapegoat of the 
Feclcra) budget. 

The fact is that in the past few 
decades we have seen a dramatic shift in 
ho^A’ wc spend the taxpayer s dollar. 

Back in 1965, payments to individuals 
took up only about 20^o of the Federal 
budget. For nearly three decades, these 
payments steadily increased, and this 
year will account fur 49% of the budget. 
By contrast, in 1955 defense took up 
more than half of the Fetlera! budget. 

By 1980, this spending had fallen to a 
low of 23To. Even with the increase that 
I am requesting this year, defense will 
still amount to only 28% of the budget. 

'I’he calls for cutting back the 
defense budget come in nice, simple 
arithmetic. ThcyYe the same kind of talk 
that led the democracies to neglect their 
defenses in the 1930s and invited the 
tragedy of World War 11. We must not 
let that grim chapter of history repeat 
itself through apathy or neglect. 

Tl\is is why Tm speaking to you 
tonight— to urge you to tell your 
Senators and Congressmen that you 
know we must continue to restore ouv 
military strength. If we stop in mid- 
stream, we will send a signal of decline, 
of lessened will, to friends and adver- 
saries alike. Free people must voluntari- 
ly, through open debate and democratic 
means, meet the challenge that lotali- 
tarians pose by compulsion. It's up to us, 
in our time, to choose and choose wisely 
between the hard but necessary task of 
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preserving peace and fret?dom and the 
temptation to ignore our duty and blind- 
ly hope for the best while the enemies of 
freedom grow stronger <lay by day. 

The solution is well within our 
grasp. But to reach it, there is simfily no 
alternative but to continue this year, in 
this budget, to provide the resour ce.s we 
need to preserve the peace and guaran- 
tee our freedom. 

Comiiiitment to Arms Control 

Now, thus far tonight I’ve shared with 
you my thoughts on the problems of na- 
tional security vve must face together. 

My predecessors in I he Oval Office have 
appeared before you on other occasions 
to describe the threat posed by Soviet 
power and have proposed stops to ad- 
dress that threat. But since the advent 
of nuclear weapons, those steps have 
been increasingly directed toward deter- 
rence of aggression through the promise 
of retaliation. 'I'his approac)^ to stability 
through offensive threat has worked. 


We and our allies have succeeded in 
[ireventing nuclear war for more ttian 
(.hreo decades. 

In recent montlis, however, rny act 
visers, including, in particular, the «loii 
Chiefs of Staff, liave underscored the 
necessity lo break out of a future that 
relies solely ou offensive retaliation foi 
our security. Over the course of those 
discussions, I've become more and 
deeply convinced that the human spirit 
must be capable of rising above donlinj 
with Ollier nations and human beini?^^ I 
threatening their existence. Feeling? th 
way, I l)elieve we must thoroughly 
amino every opportunity for reducing 
tensions and for introducing greater 
stability into the strategic calculus on 
both sides. 

One of the most important 
lions we can make is, of course, to low 
the level of all arms and particularly 
nuclear arms. We are engaged 
now in several negotiations with 
Soviet Union to bring about a 
reduction of weapons. 

I will report to you a week frO* 
tomorrow my thoughts on 
Hut let me just say, I am totally 
ted to this course. If the Soviet 
will join with us in our effort to 


ceeiieti in stal>ilizing the ruicUmr balance. 
Nevertheless, it will still be necessaiy to 
a^lv on the specter of rokiliation, on 
mu’iual thv«al. And thal’f. a sac Icomincn- 
(-irv on the human corulUion. Woiihin t it 
be better to save lives than to avenge 
them? Are we not capable of demon- 
strating our peaceful intentions by 
anplvmgall our abilities and our ingenui- 
Lv to achieving a truly lasting stability? 

‘ I think we are. Indeed, we must. 

After careful cousuKaUon with my ad- 
visers. including the Joint Chiets of 
Staff, I l)elieve tliore is a way. Lot me 
share with you a vision of the future 
kich offer's hope. It is that wo emharic 
on a program to counter the awesome 
Soviet niis.sile threat with measures that 
are defensive. Let us turn to the very 
strengths in technology that spawned 
our great industrial huso and that have 
given us the quality of life we enjoy to* 


What if free people could live secure 
in the knowledge that their security did 
not rest upon the threat of instant U.S, 
retaliation to deter a Soviet attack, that 
we could intercept and destroy strategic 
ballistic missiles before they reached our 
own soil or that of our allies? 

I know this is a formidable, technical 
task; one that may not be accomplished 
before the end of this century. Yet, cur- 
rent technology has attained a level of 


us to begin this effort. It will take years, 
probably decailes of eftbrt on many 
fronts. There will he failures an<l set- 
backs, just as there will he successes and 
break ill roughs. And as we proceed, we 
must remain constant in preserving the 
nuclear deterrent and maintaining a 
solid capability for Hexilde response. 

But isnT it worth every investment 
necessary to free the world from the 
threat of nuclear war? We know it is. In 
the meantime, we will continue to pur- 
sue real reductions in nuclear arms, 
negotiating from a position of strength 
that can he ensured only by modern ii'ing 
our strategic forces. 

At the same time, we must take 
steps to reduce tlie risk of a conven* 
tional military cunnict escalating to 
ntudear war by improving onr nort- 
nuclear capabilities. America does 
possess— now— the technologies to attain 
very significant irnprovenumts in the ef- 
fectiveness of our conventional, non- 
nuclear forces. Proceeding boldly with 
these new technologies, we can signifi- 
cantly reduce any incentive that the 
Soviet Union may have to tlireaten at- 
tack against the United States or its 
allies. 

As we pursue our goal of defensive 
technologies* we recognize that our allies 
rely upon our strategic offensive power 
to deter attacks against them. Their 
vital interests and ours are inextricably 
iinke<I. Their safety and ours are one. 
And no cliange in technology can or will 
alter that reality. Wc must and shall 
continue to honor our commitments. 

I clearly recognize that defensive 


lain problems and ambiguities, if [)aircMi 
with offerusive systems, they can be 
viewed as fostering an aggre.s.sive policy; 
and no one wants that. But with these 
considerations firmly in mind, I call 
u[)on the scientific community in our 
country, those who gave us nuclear 
weapons, turn their great talents now 
to the cause of mankind and world 
peace, to give us the moans of rendering 
these nuclear weapons impotent and ob- 
solete. 

Tonight, consi.stent with our obliga- 
tions of the ABM [antiballistic missile) 
Treaty and recognizing the need for 
closer consultation wdtb our allies. I’m 
taking an inijjortarit first step. I am 
directing a comprehensive and intensive 
effort to <lefine a long-term research and 
development program to begin to 
achieve our ultimate goal of eliminating 
the threat posed by strategic nuclear 
missiles. Tliis could pave tlie way for 
arms control measures to eliminate the 
weapons tliom selves. Wg seek neither 
military superiority nor political advan- 
tage. Our only purpose— one all people 
share— is to .search for way.s to reduce 
the danger of nuclear war. 

My fellow Americans, tonight W'o’re 
launching an effort which holds the 
promise of changing the course uf 
iiuman history. 'I'hero will be risks, and 
results hike Lime. But 1 believe w'e can 
do it. As wo cross this threshold, J ask 
for your prayer.s and your support. B 


of Nuclear Weapons 


President Reagan 
World Affairs Council 
Los Angeles 
March 31, 1983 


Last wock 1 spoke to the American peo- 
ple about our plans for safe^arding this 
nation’s security and tlmt of our allies. 
And I announced a long-term effort in 
scientific research to counter some day 
the menace of offensive nuclear missiles. 
What I have proposed is that nations 
should turn their best energies to mov- 
ing away from the nuclear nightmare. 
We must not resign ourselves to a 
future in wiiich security on both sides 
depends on threatening the lives of 
millions of innocent men, women, and 
children. 

And today, I would like to discuss 
another vital aspect of our national 
security: our efforts to limit and reduce 
the danger of modern weaponry. We 
live in a world in which total war would 
mean catastrophe. We also live in a 
world that’s torn by a great moral strug- 
gle between democracy and its enemies, 
between the spirit of freedom and those 
who fear freedom. 

In the last 15 years or more, the 
Soviet Union has engaged in a relentless 
military buildup, overtaking and surpass- 
ing the United States in major cate- 
gories of military power, acquiring what 
can only be considered an offensive mili- 
tary capability. All the moral values 
which this country cherislies— freedom; 
democracy; the right of peoples and na- 
tions to determine their own destiny, to 
speak and write, to live and worship as 
they choose— all these basic rights are 
fundamentally challenged by a powerful 
adversary which does not wish these 
values to survive. 

This is our dilemma, and it’s a pro- 
found one. We must both defend free- 
dom and preserve the peace. We must 
stand true to our principles and our 
friends while preventing a holocaust. 

The Western commitment to peace 
through strength has given Europe its 
longest period of peace in a century. Wc 
cannot conduct ourselves as if the 
special danger of nuclear weapons did 
not exist. But we must not allow our- 


We of the 20th century, who so 
pride ourselves on mastering even the 
forces of nature— except last week when 
the Queen was here— W'cVe forced to 
wrestle with one of the most complex 
moral challenges ever faced by any 
generation. Now, my views about the 
Soviet Union arc well known, although 
sometimes 1 don’t recognize them when 
tliey're played back to me. And our pro- 
gram for maintaining, strengthening, 
and modernizing our national defense 
has been clearly stated. 

The American Record 

Today let me tell you something of what 
we’re doing to reduce the danger of 
nuclear war. Since the end of World 
War II, the United States has been the 
leader in the international effort to 
negotiate nuclear arms limitations. In 
1946, when the United States was the 
only country in the world possessing 
these awesome weapons, we did not 
blackmail others with threats to use 
them, nor did we use our enormous 
power to conquer territory, to advance 
our position, or to seek domination. 

Doesn’t our record alone refute the 
charge that we seek stiperiority, that wc 
represent a threat to peace? We pro- 
posed the Baruch plan for international 
control of all nuclear weapons and 
nuclear energy, for everything nuclear 
to he turned over to an international 
agency. And this was rejected by the 
Soviet Union. Several years later, in 
1955, President Eisenhower presented 
his "open skies” proposal that the United 
States and the Soviet Union would ex- 
change blueprints of military 
establishments and permit aerial recon- 
naissance to ensure against the danger 
of surprise attack. This, too, was re 
jected by the Soviet Union. 

Now, since then, some progress has 
been made, largely at American in- 
itiative. The 1963 Limited Test Ban 
Treaty prohibited nuclear testing in the 
atmosphere, in outer space, or under 
water. The creation of the “hotline" in 
1963, upgraded in 1971, provides direct 
communication between Washington and 
Moscow to avoid miscalculation during a 
crisis. The Nuclear Nonproliferation 


spread of nuclear weapons. In 197i^ w 
reached an agreement on special com- 
munication procedures to safeguard 
against accidental or unauthorized use 
nuclear weapons and on a seabed arm* 
control treaty, which prohibits the plat 
ing of nuclear weapons on the seabed t 
the ocean floor. The strategic arms 
limitation agreements of 1972 imposed 
limits on antiballistic missile systems 
and on numbers of strategic offetisivo 
missiles. And the 1972 Biological War 
fare Convention bans— or was suppo^j.^ 
to ban— the development, production, 
and stockpiling of biological and toxin 
weapons. 

But while many agreements have 
been reached, we’ve also suffered nnar 
disappointments. The American peoph 
had hoped by these measures to reduc 
tensions and start to build a construct 
rehationship with the Soviet Union. 

Instead, we have seen Soviet 
military arsenals continue to grow in ^ 
tualiy every significant category. Wo’v 
.seen the Soviet Union project its powc 
around the globe. We’ve seen Soviet 
resistance to significant reductions am 
measures of effective verification, 
especially the latter. And, I’m sorry tc 
say, there have been increasingly serir 
grounds for queationing their conipliar 
with l]\e arms control agreements thai 
have already been signed and that we 
both pledged to uphold. I may have 
more to say on thi.s in the near future 

Coming into office, I made two pr 
mises to the American people about 
peace and security. 1 promised to 
restore our neglected defenses in orde 
to strengthen and preserve the peace, 
and I promised to pursue reliable 
agreements to reduce nuclear weapon: 
Both these promises arc being kept. 

Today, not only the peace but also 
the chances for real arms control depe 
on restoring the military balance. We 
know that the ideology of the Soviet 
leaders does not permit them to leave 
any Western weakness unprobed, any 
vacuum of power unfilled. It would se< 
that to them negotiation is only anoth' 
form of struggle. Yet, I believe the 
Soviets can be persuaded to reduce th 
arsenals— but only if they see it’s ab- 
solutely necessary. Onlv If thev 


except lor unu j<iiiu-uciacu wi luc 
triad. VVe expect to get congi essional 
approval of this final progi’am later this 
spring. A strategic forces modernization 
program depends on a national bipar- 
tisan consensus. Over the last decade, 
four successive administrations have 
made proposals for arms control and 
modernization that have become cm- 
broiled in political controversy. No one 
gained from this divisiveness; all of us 
are going to have to take a fresh look at 
our previous positions. I pledge to you 
my participation in sucl^ a fresh look and 
my (lelermination to assist in forging a 
renewed bipartisan consensus. 

My other national .security priority 
on assuming office was to thoroughly re- 
examine the entire arms control agenda. 
Since then, in coordination with our 
allie.s, we’ve launched the most compre- 
hensive program of arms control initia- 
tives ever undertaken. Never before in 
history jiHS a nation engaged in so rnany 
major sinwdtaneous efforts to limit and 
reduce the instruments of war. 

• Last month in Geneva, the Vice 
President committed the United States 
to negotiate a total and verifiable ban on 
chemical weapons. Such inhumane 
weapons, as well as toxin weapons, are 
being used in violation of international 
law in Afghanistan, in Laos, and Kam- 
puchea. 

• Together with our allies, weVe of- 
fered a comprehensive new proposal for 
mutual and balanced reduction of con- 
ventional forces in Europe. 

• We have recently proposed to the 
Soviet Union a series of further 
measures to reduce the risk of war from 
accident or miscalculation. And weVe 
considering significant new measures 
resulting in part from consul Uitions with 
several distinguished senators. 

• WeVe joined our allies in propos- 
ing a conference on disarmament in 
Europe. On the basis of a balanced out- 
come of the Madrid meeting, such a con- 
ference will discuss new ways to 
enhance European stability and security. 

• We have proposed to the Soviet 
Union improving the verification provi- 
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will discuss further in a moment, for 
deep reductions in strategic weapons 
and for elimination of an entire class of 
intermediate- range weapons. 

1 am determined to achieve real 
arms control— reliable agreements that 
will stand the test of time, not cosmetic 
agreements that raise expectations only 
to have hopes cruelly dashed. 

In all these negotiations certain 
basic principles guide our policy. 

First, our efforts to control arms 
should seek reductions on both sides— 
significant reductions. 

Second, we insist that arms control 
agreements be equal and balanced. 

Third, arms control agn’cments 
must be effectively verifiable. We cannot 
gamble with the safely of our people and 
the people of the world. 

Fourth, we recognize that arms con- 
trol is not an end in itself but a vital 
pari of a broad policy designed to 
strengthen peace and stability. 

Its with those firm principles in 
mind I hat this Administration has ap- 
proached negotiations on the most 
powerful weapons in the American and 
Soviet arsenals— strategic nuclear 
weapons. 

Strategic Arms Reduction Talks 

In June of 1982, American arid Soviet 
negotiators convened in Genova to begin 
the strategic arms reduction talks, what 
we call START. WeVe souglR to work 
out an agreement reducing the levels of 
strategic weapons on both sides. I pro- 
posed reducing the number of ballistic 
missiles by one-half and the number of 
warheads by one-third. No more than 
lialf the remaining warheads could be on 
land-based missiles. This wo\dd leave 
both sides with greater security at equal 
and lower levels of forces. Not only 
would this reduce numbers— it would 
also put specific limits on precisely those 
types of tiuclcar weapons that pose the 
most danger. 

The Soviets have made a counter- 
proposal. WeVe raised a number of 
serious concerns about it. Rutland this 
is important— they have accepted the 
concept of reductions. Now, I expect 
this is because of the firm resolve that 


also nas, in recently proposea a 

draft agreement on a number of signifi 
cant measures to build confidence and 
reduce the risks of conflict. This negotia- 
tion is proceeding under the able leader- 
ship of Ambassador Edward Rowny on 
our side. 

Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 

WeVc al5?o negotiating in Geneva to 
eliminate and entire class of new 
weapons from the face of the Earth. 
Since the end of the mid-1970s, the 
Soviet Union has been deploying an 
intermediate-range nuclear missile, the 
SS-20, at a rate of one a week. There 
are now' 351 of Uiese missiles, each with 
three highly accurate warlieads capable 
of destroying cities and military bases in 
Weslern Europe, Asia, and the Middle 
East. 

NATO has no comparal)le weapon, 
nor did NATO in any way provoke tliis 
new, unprecedented escalation. In fact, 
while the Soviets were deploying their 
SS-20s, we were taking a thousand 
nuclear warheads from shorter range 
weapons out of Europe. 

This major shift in the European 
military balance prompted our West 
P)uropean allies themselves to propose 
that NATO find <a means of righting the 
balance. And in December of 1979, they 
announced a collective two-track deci- 
sion. 

First, to deploy in Western Eurofie 
572 land-based cruise missiles and 
Pershing II ballistic missiles, capable of 
reaching the Soviet Union. The purpose: 
to offset and deter the Soviet SS-20s. 
The first of these NATO weapons are 
scheduled for deployment by the end of 
this year. 

Second, to seek negotiatiojis with 
the Soviet Union for the mutual reduc- 
tion of these intermediate -range 
missiles. 

In November of 1981, the United 
States, in concert with our allies, made a 
sweeping new proposal: NATO would 
cancel its own deployment if the Soviets 
eliminated theirs. The Soviet Union 
refused and set out to intensify public 
pressures in the West to block the 


buirieu. myunwmie, uie oovita weapons 
continue to giow in number. 

Our proposal was not made on a 
take-it-or-lcave-it basis. WeVe willing to 
consider any Soviet proposal that meets 
these sUndards of fairness. 

• An agreement must establish 
equal numbers for both Soviet and 
American intermediate- range nuclear 
forces. 

• Other countries' nuclear forces, 
such as the Briti.sh and Prcnch, are in- 
dependent and are not part of the 
bilateral U.S. -Soviet negotiations. They 
are, in fact, strategic weapons, and the 
Soviet strategic arsenal more than com- 
pensates for them. 

• Next, an agreement must not shift 
the threat from Europe to Asia. Given 
the range in mobility of the SS-20s, 
mcanin^ul limits on these and com- 
parable American systems must be 
global. 

« An agreement must be effectively 
verifiable, 

• And an agreement must not 
undermine NATO's ability to defend 
itself with conventional forces. 

We've been consulting closely with 
our Atlantic allies, and they strongly en- 
dorse these principles. 

Earlier this week, I authorized our 
negotiator in Geneva, Ambassador Paul 
Nitze, to inform the Soviet delegation of 
a new American proposal which has the 
full support of our allies. We’re prepared 
to negotiate an interim agreement to 
reduce our planned deployment if the 
Soviet Union will reduce their cor- 
responding warheads to an equal level. 
This would include all U.S. and Soviet 
weapons of this class, wherever they're 
located. Our offer of zero on both sides 
will, of course, remain on the table as 
our ultimate goal. At the same time, we 
remain open— as we have been from the 
very outset— to serious counter pro- 
posals. The Soviet negotiators have now 
returned to Moscow where we hope our 
new proposal will receive careful con- 
sideration during the recess. Am- 
bassador Nitze has proposed and the 
Soviets have agreed that negotiations 
resume in mid-May, several weeks 
earlier than scheduled. 

I’m sorry that the Soviet Union, so 
far, has not been willing to accept tie 
complete elimination of these systems on 
both sides. 'ITie question 1 now put to 
the Soviet Government is: If not elimina- 
tion. to what equal level are vou willine 


at ueneva. v or arms control to no truly 
complete and world security strength- 
ened, however, we must also increase 
our efforts to halt the spread of nuclear 
arms. Every country that values a 
peaceful world order must play its part. 

Our allies, as important nuclear ex- 
porters, also have a very important 
responsibility to prevent the spread of 
nuclear arms. To advance this goal, v/e 
should all adopt comprehensive 
safeguards as a condition for nuclear 
suppply commitment.^ that we make in 
the future. In the days ahead, I'll be 
talking to other world loaders about the 
need for urgent movement on this and 
other measures against nuclear pro- 
liferation. 

The Nuclear Freeze 

Now, that’s the arms control agenda 
we've been pursuing. Our proposals arc 
fair. They’re far reaching and com- 
prehensive. But wc still have a long way 
to go. We Americans are sometimes an 
Impatient people. I guess it's a symptom 
of our traditional optimism, energy, and 
.spirit. Often, this is a source of strength. 
In a negotiation, however, impatience 
can be a real handicap. Any of you 
who'vc been involved in labor 
management negotiations or any kind of 
bargaining know that patience 
strengthens your bargaining position. If 
one side seems too eager or desperate, 
the other side has no reason to offer a 
compromise and every reason to Imld 
back, expecting that the more eager side 
will cave in first. 

Well, this is a basic fact of life we 
can’t afford to lose sight of when dealing 
with the Soviet Union. Generosity in 
negotiation has never been a trademark 
of theirs. It runs counter to the basic 
militancy of Marxist-Leninist ideology. 

So it’s vital that we show patience, 
determination, and, above all, national 
unity. If we appear to be divided, if the 
Soviets suspect that domestic political 
pressure will undercut our position, 
they'll dig in their heels. And that can 
only delay an agreement and may 
destroy all hope for an agreement. 

That’s why Tve been concerned 
about the nuclear freeze proposals, one 
of which is being considered at this time 
by the House of Representatives. Most 
of those who support the freeze, I'm 
sure, are well intentioned, concerned 
about the arms race and the danger of 


cern more than I do. But, however well- 
intentioned they arc, these freeze pro 
posals would do more harm than good. 
They may seem to offer a simple solu- 
tion. But there are no simple solutions 
to complex problems. As H. L. Mencken 
once wryly remarked, "For every prob- 
lem, there’s one solution which is simple, 
neat, and wrong." 

The freeze concept is dangerous for 
many reasons. 

• It would preserve today’s high, 
unequal, and un.stable levels of nuclear 
forces and, by so doing, reduce Soviet 
incentive.s to negotiate for real reduc- 
tions. 

• It would pull the rug out from 
under our negotiators in Geneva, as they 
have testified. After all, why should the 
Soviets negotiate if they've already 
achieved a freeze in a position of ad- 
vantage to them? 

• Also, some think a freeze would 
be easy to agi ee on, but it raises enor- 
mously complicated problems of what is 
to be frozen, liow it is to be achieved, 
and, most of all, verified. Attempting to 
negotiate these critical details would on- 
ly divert us from the goal of negotiating 
reductions for who knows how long. 

• The freeze proposal would also 
make a lot more sense if a similar move- 
ment against nuclear weapons were put- 
ting similar pressures on Soviet leaders 
in Moscow. As former Secretary of 
Defense Harold Brown has pointed out, 
the effect of the freeze "is to put 
pressure on the United States, but not 
on the Soviet Union." 

• Finally, the freeze would reward 
the Soviets for their IS-ycar buildup 
while locking us into our existing equip- 
ment, which in many cases is obsolete 
and badly in need of modernization. 
Three-quarters of Soviet strategic war- 
heads are on delivery systems 5 years 
old or less. Three-quarters of tlie 
American strategic warheads are on 
delivery systems 16 years old or older. 
The time comes when everything wears 
out. The trouble is, it comes a lot sooner 
for us than for them. And, under a 
freeze, we couldn’t do anytliing about li. 

Our B-52 bombers are older than 
many of the pilots who fly them. If they 
were automobiles, they'd qualify as 
antiques. A freeze could lock us into ob- 
solescence. It’s asking too much to ex- 
pect our service men and women to risk 
their lives in obsolete equipment. The 2 



ices deserve tne ucst ana most 
ern equipment to protect them and 


I'm sure that every president has 
med of leaving the world a safer 
9 than he found it. I pledge to you, 
real— and I consider it a sacred 

be to make progress toward 
5 reductions in every one of the 
ral negotiations now underway, 
f call on all Americans of both par- 
and all branches of government to 
in this effort. Wc must not let our 
^eements or partisan politics keep 


reaucing armaments. 

I pledge to our allies and friends in 
Europe and Asia: We will continue to 
consult with you closely. We’re conscious 
of our responsibility when wc negotiate 
with our adversaries on issues of con- 
cern to you and your safety and well- 
being. 

To the leaders and people of the 
Soviet Union, I say: Join us in the path 
to a more peaceful, secure world. Let us 
vie in the realm of ideas, on the field of 
peaceful competition. Let history record 
that we tested our theories through 
human experience, not that we de- 
stroyed ourselves in the name of vindi- 
cating our way of life. And let us prac 
ticG restraint in our international con- 


rrusi can some uay give way lo mutual 
confidence and a secure peace. 

What better time to rededicato our- 
selves to this undertaking than in the 
Easter season, when millions of the 
world’s people pay homage to the one 
who taught us peace on Earth, goodwill 
toward men? 

This is the goal, my fellow Ameri- 
cans, of all the democratic nations— a 
goal that requires firmness, patience, 
and understanding. If the Soviet Union 
responds in the same spirit, weVe ready. 
And we can pass on to our posterity the 
gift of peace— that and freedom arc the 
greatest gifts that one generation can 
bequeath to another. U 
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\\\ honor to come before this confer- 
again today, on behalf of our Presi- 
to reaffu’m our strong commitment 
Tis control. 

.nd 1 have come to reaffirm, as 
a resolve that has dominated the 
■‘lean position in uU arms control 
ssions over the last year: the resolve 
he growth in the number of the 
dreaded weapons of modern warfare 
not simply be slowed; it must be 
•sed. In the matter before us— 
ical weapons-they must be banned, 
y banned. 

have brought with me today the 
. expression of that firm U.S. 

draft treaty banning entirety 
ossession, production, acquisition, 
tion, or transfer of chemical 
ons. 

his draft treaty includes an entirely 
concept for overcoming the great ob- 
! that has impeded progress in the 
oward a full chemical weapons ban— 
ly, the obstacle of verification. This 
concept is part of a package of sound 


Except on close inspection, chemical 
weapons, these insidious chemical 
weapons, are virtually identical in ap- 
pearance to ordinary weapons; plants for 
producing chemicals for weapons are dif- 
ficult to distinguish from plants producing 
chemicals for industry and, in fact, some 
chemicals with peaceful utility are struc- 
turally similar to some chemicals used in 
waifare. So verification is particularly dif- 
ficult with chemical weapons. 


Our new concept is an arms control verifi- 
cation procedure that we call the “open 
invitation." But before 1 outline this un- 
precedented procedure, let me review 
some of the concerns that have led the 
United States to propose s\ich a step. 

When I appeared before you in 
Febmary last year, 1 quoted Franklin 
Roosevelt’s comment that the use of 
chemical weapons “has been outlawed by 
the general opinion of civilized mankind." 
Unfortunately, despite the horror that 
these we«apons evoke, really in all decent 
men and women; despite specific prohibi- 
tions such as the Geneva Protocol of 
1925 and the 1972 Biological and Toxin 
Weapons Convention, there have been 
repeated instances of use over the past 
six decades, against combatanU and inno- 
cent civilians alike-always, I might note, 


Middle East. One imporlanl reason that 
chemical weapons use continues is that 
neither the 1926 Geneva Protocol nor the 
1972 Biological and Toxin Weapons Con- 
vention includes any form of effective 
verification or enforcement. 

Parties signed a piece of paper, at- 
tached some stamps and some seals of 
their own. Arsenals remained, ready for 
use against any who lacked a deterrent. 

The United Suites Inis advocated rein- 
forcement of tile existing agj'eemeiits. 

We, together witli other countries, have 
long sup))orted proposals to direct the 
Secretary General of the United Nations 
lo initiate investigations of reported 
violations. 

We regret that some UN members 
have disputed the need for such investiga- 
tions and have, to date, prevented or 
impeded inquiries. We believe that inter- 
national investigations of this sort could 
serve as a step toward the kind of open- 
ness required for a comprehensive chem- 
ical weapons treaty that would work. 

Surely the consequences of the ab- 
sence of effective verification, as seen in 
the reports of continued use of chemical 
wea])ons, can only provoke livofounri 
concerns among all of us today, 

First, there is this unspeakable hor- 
ror visited upon the victims of such weap- 
ons, many of them innocents simply 

f'flno'ht. iin in tho n^f.h nf w;ir. 


Review of Concerns 


and ao undermines the arms control 
process. 

Finally, and perhaps most disturbing, 
there is the chance that, as reports of use 
continued, the world might actually get 
callous, get hardened to this news. It 
might come numbly to accept these weap* 
ons and to abandon efforts to nd future 
generations of this peril. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our 
children to prevent this from happening. 

For more than a decade, the United 
States has exercised restraint in the field 
of chemical weapons, and we will continue 
to do so. We desire an anus control solu* 
tion to the chemical weapons threat. But 
our restraint has not induced all other 
states to exercise comparable restraint. 

And this is why we are taking steps 
to prepare for the possibility that modern 
chemical weapons might have to be pro- 
duced in the absence of a comprehensive 
ban. However, we must and will do all 
that we can to achieve a treaty that elim- 
inates any need for new production. 

The U.S. Proposal 

The President asked me to come here 
again this year to stress the urgency of 
this issue. He believes that we must do all 
we can to eliminate existing stocks of 
chemical weapons and the facilities that 
produce them. He wants to ensure that 
such weapons will never be developed or 
used again. 

Now to that end, the President has 
asked me to present to this conference to- 
day the U.S. draft text of a comprehen- 
sive treaty banning chemical weapons, 
and I ask that this draft be cumulated as 
an official document of the Conference on 
Disarmament, 

The provisions of the draft treaty 
closely follow the ‘‘detailed views'* my 
government presented to this conference 
last year. They also incorporate the views 
of many other delegations who have given 
ua the benefit of their thoughts. 

This treaty would prohibit the devel- 
opment, the production, the stockpiling, 
the acquisition, the retention, or transfer 
of chemical weapons. Tlio principal 
criterion for distinguishing between per- 
mitted and banned activities would be the 
puipose for which an activity is being con- 


the other parties are abiding by it. This 
elementaiy, common sense principle is 
the essence of what we mean by verifica- 
tion. No sensible government enters into 
those international contracts known 
as treaties unless it can ascertain— or 
venfy— that it is getting what it con- 
tracted for. 

Lack of effective verification and com- 
pliance mechanisms has been a major 
obstacle to achieving a true and effective 
ban on these weapons. 

As I mentioned at the beginning, the 
technical similarities between chemical 
weapons production facilities and com- 
mercial production facilities, the similari- 
ty between chemical weapons agents and 
chemicals for peaceful uses, and the sim- 
ilarity between chemical munitions and 
conventional munitions makes discrimina- 
tion impossible without very, very close 
observation. 

And, perhaps most importantly, strict 
verification is needed to protect those 
who do not possess chemical weapons, or 
are willing to give them up, from those 
who might maintain possession surrep- 
titiously. 

The goal of our proposal is a treaty to 
requii-e states to declare tlio sizes and 
locations of their chemical weapons stocks 
and production facilities, to destroy the 
stocks and facilities, and to foreswear 
creating new chemical weapons. If they 
are to sign a contract, states must have 
confidence, in particular, that they can 
know: 

First, that all declared stocks have 
been destroyed; 

Second, that all declared production 
facilities have been destroyed; 

Third, that the declared stocks really 
do constitute all the stocks; and 

Fourth, that the declared facilities 
are all the facilities. 

Without such fmm assurance— and I 
think everyone hero knows this— we 
cannot claim to have banned chemical 
weapons. In this regard, my government 
has taken note of the Soviet Union's an- 
nounced willingness to consider accepting 
the continuous stationing of international 
inspection teams at the locations where 
declared stockpiles are to be destroyed. 
We welcome that. 


To address the second 
criteria— that all declared 
facilities be destroyed— w 
similar, continuous, onsite 
periodic inspection. 

The verification diffici 
in the problem of undeclai 
mining that there are no ) 
and no clandestine prodiic 
that remains our most for 
lenge. It is fonnidablc bee 
lem of undeclared sites ca 
only if states commit then 
new but absolutely necess 
openness. 

Let's face reality. Che 
are not difficult to hide, m 
difficult to produce in a cl; 
nor. Many states have the 
do this. We can rid the wc 
weapons only if we make 
anyone, for ourselves, to ( 
without detection. 

The opportunity for u 
tions is the undoing of air 
that opportunity persists, 
whatever chemcial wcapo 
elude illusory and, really, 
the cause of peace. 

And so, for this reasoi 
Government is putting foi 
precedented “open invitai 
tion proposal to which I n 
As part of a chemical-vvea 
United States is willing tc 
ties in a mutual obligation 
ternational inspection on i 
of its military or governm 
government-controlled fa( 

This pledge to an “opt 
for inspections is not mad 
make it because it is indis 
effective chemical weapor 
essence of verification is ( 
violations through the nsl 
The “open invitation" prt 
crease the chances that vi 
detected and the chances 
event of violations, the ev 
sary for an appropriate in 
response can be collected, 
heart of deterring violatic 

If the international co 
nizes that such a provisloi 
non of an effective ehemi( 
and joins us in subscribinj 
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overcoming barriers that impede effective 
ams control in other areas. And we will 
have engendered the kind of openness 
among nations that dissipates un- 
bounded suspicions and allows peace to 
breathe and allows peace to tlirive. 

We recognize that all governments 
have secrets. Some speak as if openness 
and effective verification cut against their 
interests alone. But openness entails 
burdens for every state, every single 
state, incliKliiig the United States. Open- 
ness of the kind we are proposing foi- the 
chemical weapons ban would come at a 
pnee. 

But an effective ban on chemical 
weapons requires the kind of “open in- 
vitation'* inspections we propose. We, our 
President, the U.S. Government ai-e will- 
ing to pay the price of such openness. The 
enormous value of an effective ban war- 
rants our doing so. 

I know that the U.S. delegation to 
this body is eager for the process of ne- 
gotiating a chemical weapons ban to begin 
to unfold. We hope and trust that the 
seriousness of this work, its urgency, and, 
perhaps moat of all, the humane aspira- 
tions of the peoples represented here will 
spur all ill this conference toward an 
early and successful agreement. 

We do not underestimalG the dif- 
ficulties this task presents. I have said 
that the key to an effective convention— 
a convention that could eliminate the 
possibility of chemical wai*farc forever— is 
enforcement of compliance through effec- 
tive verification. 

Our emphasis on this point (and our 
“open invitation** verification proposal) 
springs from a desire that the ban work- 
work permanently, work effectively to 
provide the security all of us sock. 

America’s Commitment 
to Arms Control 

The United States is encouraged that 
these negotiations to ban chemical weap- 
ons have ab eady achieved broad interna- 
tional support. It is significant as well 
that work on this treaty is widely 
recognized to offer a promising opportuni- 
ty for enhancing not only East-West 
cooperation but also cooperation among 
al) nations. 

Our delegation looks fonvard to sei*- 
ious consultations with the Soviet delega- 
tion, and to detailed discussions with all 
other participants, on the elaboration of 
these provisions and other necessary 


lical one- to work hard and in good faith; 
to build mutual confidence that, frankly, 
is lacking right now; to achieve real 
results. 

The President has asked me again (1 
saw him just before 1 loft for Geneva) to 
assure you again that the American com- 
mitment to WQi'k for effective anns con- 
trol extends to all of the work of this con- 
ference and to reassure you that it ex- 
tends to the work beyond tins conference 
as well. We are pleased to be making 
progi'css in the multilateral negotiations 
in Stockholm on confidence-building 
measures in Europe; pleased to have 
resumed East-West talks in Vienna on 
reducing conventional forces in Europe. 

Our commitment to results is equally 
strong on the all-important issue of 
nuclear anns control, where the United 
States believes it is essential to accelerate 
effective, verifiable agreements. And, as I 
think most people here know, we*d seek 
deep reductions in the world's nuclear 
arsenals and the greater international 
stability that would follow that. 

Here, today* 1 again invito the Stwict 
Union to return to the two nuclear arms 
negoimtiona it suapemled 5 months ago 
and to resume with us the crucial task of 
reducing nuclear anns. The United States 
remains ready to explore all ideas, with- 
out precontlitions, at any time the Soviet 
Union chooses to renew the dialogue. We 
feel strongly about it; and in this commit- 
tee— whose day-to-day work is dedicated 
in a multilateral way to arms reduction— I 
just feel that 1 had to make that point: we 
are ready* hero* bilatoi'aily* whatever 
form it takes. 

As the President said in his Janu- 
ary 1C address on U.S.-Soviet relations: 
“cooperation begin.s with communica- 
tions.” This concept is part of our entire 
approach to Eaat-Weat relations and to all 
issues on the East-West agenda-be it 
anus control, regional problems, human 
rights, or an improvement in mutual 
understanding. We are ready— as the 
President has made clear in word atid 
deed and action— to tackle the difficult 
work of genuine cooperation. 

America has, in fact, reduced the 
overall size of its own nuclear arsenals 
over the last two decades. But we arc 
ready to work for solutions and results— 
in Geneva, in Vienna, in Stockholm, or in- 
deed in any place where men and women 
of good faith are willing to sit down and 
negotiate in earnest. 

Since my visit here last year, the 


even seeing a draft— have already chosot 
to issue slateineiUs charging that the in- 
troduction of this treaty text here today 
is the result of simple political motivatior 
I hope that we can convince those who 
have those reservations, made those 
statements, that we are sincere and that 
they will come to see, through the negoti 
ations, uur sincerity. Isn’t it time that vve 
focused on the concrete and open and 
universal— on the desii e of all peoples for 
reducing the weapons and r'Isks of war. 

The United States has repeatedly 
over the last several years demonstrated 
its determination not simply to slow the 
rate of growth of the world’s arsenals bir 
to reduce these arsenals. 

I mentioned we liave reduced the 
overall size of our own nucleai' arsenals 
over the last two decades. I don’t think a 
lot of people oven in my own country 
understand this. But the number of 
nuclear weapons in the American inveii- 
tory was one-third higher in 1967 than 
in 1983; while from 1960 to last year, 
American nuclear megatonnage dropped 
by 769^^ . 

In the last year, we’ve heard a lot of 
talk about the N ATO modernization pro- 
gram. In 1979 the NATO countries 
decided to seek arms control negotiations 
but, in the absence of an anns control 
ag)*eement, to deploy 572 Pershing II ant 
ground-launched cruise missiles. 

But agi’oemeiit or no agi'oernent, the 
NATO countries decided at the same tiim 
to remove 1,000 nuclear weapons from 
Europe. These 1,000 weapons are now 
gone. Last year at Montebello* the NATC 
allies decided to reduce tlieir arsenal by 
another 1,400 nuclear weapons. And 
whenever a Pershing II or ground- 
launched cruise missile is put in place, an 
existing weapon will be taken out of 
service. 

The result of all this is tliat absent a 
treaty, NATO will deploy the entire 572 
new missiles. NATO will still have re- 
moved five nuclear weapons for every om 
tliat has been added. 

In the nuclear anus control talks 
over the last several years, America has 
sought multilateral agi’eements that 
would make even dce])er cuts possible. 

In the intennediate-range nuclear 
forces (INF) talks years ago, we pro- 
posed the “zero option.” The “zero op- 
tion’* would eliminate the entire class of 
land-based INF missiles. Later, we in- 


lerim i!lep involving more limited reduC' 

In the strategic amis reduction talks 
(STARTi that you are all familiar with, 
ue proposed nearly 2 years ago a one- 
third reduction in the number of war- 
heads Soviet and Americuu ballistic 
missiles. We subsequently also proposed 
altentative paths of “building down” and 
»jf “trading off' in order to move the 
negotiations forward. 

We regret profoundly that the Soviet 
L’ni'jn chose to leave, to walk out of the 
START and the INF negotiations, even 
while thfV continued theii* unprecedented 
and unparalleled deplomtm of strategic 
and I NF systems. We know that we are 
jdir.efi by others here at the Conference 
on nisam;ament in urging the Soviet 
leaders to come back, resume these im* 
prirtant nigotiHlion.s on which so much of 
the wurld's hopes depend. 

At the same time we look fonvard to 
genuine ppjgress in the mutual and 
balancL-d fi:>rce reductions negotiations 
that tire going on in Vienna and in Stock- 
holm at those important talks, the Con- 
fervnce i-n Confidence- and Security- 
Building Measures and Disarmament in 
Euro[>o. 

\V c seek effective and equitable cuts 
in the world's nuclear, conventional, and 


use. 1 nat is our gouj ami int? nctciiimm- 
tion to which we shall continue to dedi- 
cate ourselves- 

Wc arc determined that future gener- 
ations will not look back on these and the 
other arms control negotiations of our 
time, as wc look back on ones of genera- 
tions past, and shioig and say: “Of course, 
all they did was, perhaps, to slow the pace 
of the amis race of that period. They 
didn’t stop it or reverse it; and they pro- 
bably couldn’t have.” We are delernnined 
to do better than that. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, let me just say something 
about chemical weapons. There is a need, 
as I said in these comments, to reduce 
tension. But if ever, if ever in the history 
of mankind there was something on which 
people from every single country— not we 
government officials or our excellencies 
or all of that, but let us put it in temis of 
the people— in my view, a father and a 
gi'andfather, getting older (I served with 
many of you around this table w'hen I was 
a father but not a grandfather). But in my 
view, there is nothing, there is no dif- 
ference between a family walking along 
the streets of Vladivostock or Leningrad 
or Peoria, Illinois, or Paris or London or 
Caracas, wherever else it is, Belgrade— no 
difference: evei 7 single family, a child if 
he knows about it, is scared to death of 
chemical weapons. And we have come 
here today with a proposal that is very, 


^ j 

ow'n countiy (and w'O pndo ouraelvyson 
opennoss)-but way beyond wiml we 
would have done a f(!W year.H ago. A!ci 
of that is in response to tlie feeling of 
people. 

I have traveled to Africa, and ijcoplt 
mentioned it there. In all Iheae different 
continents, concern about all kinds of 
things— East-West, nuclear weapons, jiri 
all of this; but everywhere there isagree^ 
ment on chemical weapons. So lhatissvh, 

I personally sound like I do. 

Hut as the second-highest official in 
the United States of Ainoricn, I came to 
this conference today. We are not siig. 
geatinf? there will be no criticism ofwhai 
we have suggestect. We arc tioi saying 
that we are perfect, that everythingmust 
be exactly the way, and will end up exact- 
ly the way, that that treaty i» drafted. 
But I just didn’t want to leave liere 
without telling some former coUeiiguw, 
some now friends, some with whom my 
country may have differeuces, timl we 
come here in a «]nrit of good will. And we 
come here trying to ad<lreas ourselves lo 
perhaps the most fundamental questicn 
on arms existing in tlic world today-llial 
is, how do we, as civilised, rational pcofle. 
eliminute, ban in entirely in a verififtWe 
way, all chemical weapons fi’oin the face 
of the earth. ■ 
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0 issue is of gi’oat or importance to the 
merican people than the issue of war 
1(1 peace. It is the gi’avcst responsibility 
‘any president* any administration, to 
ifend the peace, so that our ideals of 
eedom and justice can thrive in an envi- 
jnment of security. 

History lias seen fit to bestow on our 
juntry a very special challenge. The 
oment when the United Slates took its 
ace as a leader and permanent actor on 
le stage of international politics — at the 
id of the Second World War — coincided 
ith the (lawn of the nuclear age. I^’om 
at point, there was no turning back, 
morica could no longer attempt to iso- 
to itself from world affairs — not when 
itions possessed the means to destroy 
ich other on a scale unimagined in 
story. 

But with the dawn of the nuclear 
;e, there also came efforts— and with a 
lecia! urgency — to limit or control tliis 
'W weaponry. The United States led the 
ay, proposing in the Baruch Plan of 
46 to eliminate nuclear weapons and 
ace nuclear energy under an inlerna- 
inal authority. The plan was rejected 
' the Soviet leaders. 

To(iay, this aspiration to banish the 
■ecter of nuclear war is sliaretl by all 
dlized human beings. We are faced 
(lay with a basic truth: "A nuclear war 
nnot be won and must never be 
light,” That’s a quote from Ronald 
?agun. Guided by tins truth, the United 
Htes has been seeking to enhance its 
.tional security not only by strengthen^ 
gits defenses and its alliances but 
^0— with equal vigor— by negotiating 
ith the Soviet Union and other nations 
■ the mo.st ambitious arms control 
:enda in history. 

1 want to speak to you today about 
is Administration’s approach to ai’ms 
ntrol. ril begin with a realistic look at 


the role of arms control in our overall 
strateg>^ for peace and security. Then I 
want to say sometliing about the various 
negotiations on our agenda. Finally* I’d 
like to tell you what I see as tlie prereq^ 
uisites for progi‘ess toward our arms 
control objectives. 


ARMS CONTROL AS A DIMKNSION 
OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 

Preserving peace means more than 
avoiding catastrophe. As President 
Reagan has pul it: “We must both defend 
freedom and preserve the peace. We 
must stand true to our principles and our 
friends while preventing a holocaust." 
There is no esca})o from this dual respon- 
sibility. We cannot conduct national .secu- 
rity policy as if the special danger of 
nuclear weapons did not (’xi.st. l^ut in our 
pursuit of peace and arms control, we 
must not abdicate our responsibility to 
defend our values in a world where free 
societies are the exception rather than 
the norm. 

The intense rivalry today between 
East and West has been disciplined, in 
the nuclear age, by the specter of mutual 
destruction; but tlie rivalry has not 
ended. In any previous age, so funda- 
mental a clasli of national interests and 
moral perceptions might well have led to 
general war. In the nuclear ago, this can- 
not be permitted, and both sides know it. 

In light of that continuing rivalry, 
and the profound mistrust that it engen- 
ders, tliere are many skeptics who ques- 
tion the value of the arms control 
process. ’'Since we simply can’t trust the 
Soviets to honor agreements,” they say, 
"wliy bother to try to negotiate with 
them?” There arc others who question 
our own commitment to the process, as 
though a strong defense and workable 
arms control agreements were mutually 
exclusive rather than mutually rein- 
forcing objectives. 

Well, we are committed to arms con- 
trol, but that commitment is not based on 
naivete or wishful tliinking. It is based 
on tlie conviction that, whatever the dif- 
ferences between us, the United States 
and the Soviet Union have a profound 


and overriding common interest in the 
avoidance of nuclear war and the survival 
of the human race. A responsible national 
security policy must include liolli strong 
deterrence and active pursuit of arms 
control to restrain competition and make 
the world safer. This is our policy. 

The effort to control weapons, of 
course, is not a product of the nuclear 
age. History has seen many attempts to 
negotiate limits on numbers or character- 
istics of major armaments. The goals 
were— and are— worthy goals: to be able 
to shift resources to other, more produc- 
tive uses, and to add a measure of 
restraint, predictability, and safety to a 
world of political rivalries. Before World 
War I, Britain and Gei many negotiated 
on ways of limiting naval construction. 
Between World Wars I and II, there 
were extensive multilateral negotiations 
to limit the building of capital ships, 
including a major naval disarmament 
agi’eomeiit signed in Washington in 1922. 
The Kellogg-Briand Pact of 1928 even 
attempted to ban war itself ns an instru- 
ment of policy. 

Those efforts, wo well know, failed 
to prevent war. There is a lesson here: 
the endeavor to control armaments does 
not operiite in a vacuum. It is n dimen- 
sion of international politics, and it can- 
not be divorced from its political context. 
Arms control cannot resolve the ideologi- 
cal and geopolitical conflicts that lead to 
competitive arming in the first place. By 
itself it cannot deliver security, or pre- 
vent war, and we should not impose on 
the fragile process of arms control bur- 
dens it cannot carry and expectations it 
cannot fulfill. While arms control agreo- 
menta themselves can contribute to 
reducing tensions, basic stability must 
underlie political relations between the 
super[)owers or else the process of arms 
control may not even survive. The 
SALT II [strategic arms litnilalion talks] 
A^eaty, for example, which had many 
other difficulties, was withdrawn from 



SgiuLc conskleration at the request of 
Presi(?t»nt Carter after the cuiitrovers^' 
generated by the Soviet invasion of 
*A.fghanistan. 

Therefore, udiile we pursue arms 
control with gi‘eal energy, we must bear 
in mind that progi’ess dupetids on many 
faclovA beyond the substance of the ])ro- 
posais or the ingenuity of the negotiators. 
For arms control to succeed, we nuist 
also work to sha]ie the conditions that 
make success possible; we must maimain 
tlie balance of power, we nuist ensure the 
cohesion of our alliances, and we nuisi 
both recognize the legitmiate security 
concerns of oiir adversaries and be realise 
tic about their ambitions. On this secure 
foundation, we must seek to engage our 
adversaries in concrete efforts to resolve 
political pi'ublems. 


COMPLEXITY OF ARMS CONTROL 

Because of this clash of interests and 
values, arms control negotiations 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union are a difficult and laborious 
process and have always been so. Ever 
since nuclear arms control negotiations 
began in earnest some 20 years ago, the 
Soviets’ poveeption of their military 
requirements, anil their aversion to thor- 
ough measv^ros of verification, have been 
significant obstacles to agi'ccment. 

No wonder, then, that all our arms 
control negotiations with them have beoti 
protracted. The 1 %:^ Limited Nuclear 
Test Ban 'Heaty was precerled by « years 
of negotiation and discussion. The 
Non-Proliferation T*eaty took 4 years to 
negotiate. The SALT I accords of 1972 
took almost 3 years of effort, and negoti- 
ations for the SALT If 'A’eaty lasted 
nearly 7 years. 

Even with good faith on both sides, 
there are differences of perspective-^de- 
riving from history, geogiaphy, strategic 
doctrine, alliance obligations, and com- 
paialive military advantage — which com- 
plicate the task of compromise. The 
Soviets have long had an advantage in 
larger, more powerful intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBMs); the United 
States took advantage of its technological 
supeviority by developing missile- 
cai'rying submarines, smaller warheads, 
and a more broadly based dctei ront. 
These asymmetries in force structure 


and capabilitie.s are not merely of aca- 
demic interest- It is enormously difficult 
to define equality, for example, between 
very different kinds of forces. The prob- 
lem is compounded by other factor.s .such 
as the e.xtent of air defenses, civil 
defenses, and hardening of silos and of 
command and control, in which the two 
sides' forces also iliffer. 

The task of arms control has been 
further complicated by a continuing revo- 
lution in technolog>^ Many of our stra- 
tegic assumptions have been nmde 
obsolete by technological changes in the 
past decades. Not only is there no "quick 
fix” in arms control but thei-e is no "per- 
manent fix” either. 

Ceilings on niunber.s of .strategic mis- 
sile launclior.s may have been more mean- 
ingful in an era of single warheads. Now, 
in an age of heavy intercontinental mis- 
siles, eacli capable of carrying large num- 
bers of accurate warheads, limits on 
missiles alone are no longer sufficient. 
Significant reductions in numbers of war- 
heads, and Soviet movement away from 
reliance on heavy ICBMs, are needed for 
strategic stability, 'rhis is the essence of 
our proposal in the strategic arms reduc- 
tion talks (or START), and it is also an 
important message of the bipartisan 
Scowcrofl commission's report on the 
future of o\n‘ strategic forces. 


CURRENT U.S. GOALS IN 
ARMS CONTROL 

Previous arms control agi'eements have 
limited only pailial aspects of nuclear 
arsenals, permitting development and 
deployment to proceed in other areas. 
Both sides have pursued technological 
innovation and expansion in areas not 
covered or inadequately covered by 
agi'eenients with the result that after 
each new agreement tliere have been 
more nuclear weapons, not fewer. The 
experience of the past has now brought 
us to a more matin e phase of the arms 
control ]?roce8s, in which we arc com- 
pelled to tackle the veal problems of 
nuclear stability more cori'ipvehensively 
and directly than ever before. At the 
same time, our efforts to control non- 
nuclear weapons are proceeding on all 
fronts. 


Four Basic Objectives 

In all (uu* arms control efforts today, i^e 
are guided by four basic objectives: 
reductions, equality, stability, and veri- 
fiability. 

Reductions. The ngTcemcnU we 
seek should actually constrain tho mili- 
tary capabilities of tiie })avticR by vodw«- 
ing weapons and forces substiuUiaUy, not 
merely freezing them at existing or 
higher levels as most previous agree- 
ments have clone. 

Equality. Those reductions should 
result in equal or equivalent levels of 
forces on both sides. An agreement that 
legitimizes an unequal balance of forces 
creates instability and may increase the 
risk of eventual conflict. 

Stability. Ai ms control measures 
mu.st genuinely enhance the stability of 
deterrence in crises. This means that 
after reductions, each si(le’.s rcLaliatory 
force should be secure enougli to survive 
if the other side .strikes first. Hence, 
under stable conditions, the templnlioa 
to fire first in a crisis or confj*anialion 
will be minimized. 

Verifiability. Finally, arms control 
agi eemenls must include provisions for 
effective verification of compliance by si 
parties. Experience has sho\v]\ that 
ag^'cements lacking such provisions 
become a source of tension and mistrust 
vathev than reinforcing the prospects foi 
peace. The President’s recent finding of 
Soviet violations or probable violaiiou.s < 
a number of arms control obligations 
underlines that effective verification is 
essential. 

Arms Control Agenda 

With these objectives as our guideposts 
the Reagan Administration lias under- 
taken an unprecedented range of negoti 
lions aimed at reducing the danger of 
and building international confidence at 
security. In almost every case, the bosk 
framework and concepts of these negoli 
lions have been the result of We.storn iv 
tiatives, developed in close consultation 
among our allies and friends around the 
world. 

START Our proposals in the stra- 
tegic arms reduction talks are designed 
to reduce the role in our respective arse 
nals of ballistic missiles, especially land 
based intercontinental ballistic missiles 


‘ tliosp tnis-siles make them 

Jiniullaneniirilv more vulnerable to a fir.sl 
■ -rike Hiul more capable of being iisetl in 
Viirecmiitive strike against elements of 
‘ik> other side’s strategic deterrent. 

Since we annoiinccci our first propos- 
il-i in May wo have made a sorious 
effort to nioet Soviet concerns and to 
ivHect evolving strategic concepts such 
those articulated by the Scoweroft 
conuiiission. The cure of our proposal is 
to reduce the total number of ballistic 
missile nuclear warheads by approxi- 
matelv one-thircl> leaving 5,000 on each 
<iile. As a way of dealing with the jirob- 
lem of differing force sti-uctures, we are 
willing to negotiate trade-offs with the 
Soviets between areas of differing inter- 
est and advantage. After consulting with 
key Members of Congi’oss, we also incor- 
porated the concept of “build-down” 
our position. This proposal would link 
moderniiiation of missiles to reductions in 
warheads and would make mandatory a 
minimum annual 6^.f reduction in ballistic 
missile warheads down to ecjual levels. 

Throughout the negotiations in 1982 
and 1983, however, the Soviets seemed 
determined to hang on to the great 
advantage in destructive power of their 
mi?.siles. In fact, their proposals would 
have permitted them actually to continue 
inci'easing the number of their warheads. 
They also dismissed tlie concept of build- 
down. It is fair to say that there was 
some progress made over the five START 
negotiating sessions. In response to alter- 
ations in our original proposal, they 
offered some constructive changes in 
their position. With our introduction of 
the trade-offs concept, we seemed on the 
threshold of significant progress, Rut 
unfortunately, the Soviets tied progress 
in START to having their way in the 
intermediate-range nuclear forces (or 
INF) negotiations; last December tliey 
suspended indefinitely their participation 
ill START in frustration over their inabil- 
ity to prevent the deployment in Western 
Kurope of Pershing II and gi*ound- 
launched cruise missiles. 


able preconditions. Since our objective in 
those talks was to eliminate that entire 
category of longer range INF missiles, 
we would have? preferred not to have to 
deploy any such missiles of our own. 
President Reagan's initial jiropo.'^Jal— and 
still our preferred outcome — was to can- 
cel NATO's planned deployments of 
cruise and Pershing 1 1 missiles in 
exchange for complete elimination of 
Soviet SS-20 missiles. In an effort to 
break a year-long stalemate, wc then put 
forward an interim proposal for substan- 
tial reductions in our planned deploy- 
ments if Moscow would cut back to an 
equal number of warheads. 'I'hen, last 
September, we made furtlier modifica- 
tions in our proposal in order to m(?et 
stated Soviet concerns. 

Rut, as in START, the Soviet objec- 
tive WHS evidently to ])roserve the imbal- 
ance in their favor. In this case, the 
existing “imbalance” was a monopoly: 
more than 1,000 Soviet SS-20 war- 
heads— with the number increasing 
steadily—ver.sus none for the United 
States. The last idea tliey surfaced, just 
before breaking off the talks, was that 
each side reduce actual or jilanned 
deployments by an "ccgml number” of 
572— still leaving 700 warheads in 
Europe and Asia for the US.S.R. and 
zero for the United States. 

The Soviets' declared reason for 
withdrawing from both negotiations was 
that INF deployments had begun in 
Western Europe. But during the preced- 
ing 2 years, the Soviets had deployed 
over 100 SS-20a with more than 300 war- 
heads; yet the United States continued to 
negotiate. In contrast to the Soviet 
buildup, NATO lias been reducing the 
number of nuclear weajions in Europe. 

Ry the time our INF deployments arc 
completed, at least five nuclear warheads 
will have been withdrawn from Europe 
for each U.S. missile deployed. 

We are ready to resume negotia- 
tions— in both START and INF— at any 
time and without preconditions. Our pro- 
posals are fair, balanced, and workable. 
They remain on the table. Tlio Soviets 
should need no new concessions to lure 
them back to Geneva. If they decide to 
return— and we hope they will— the 
Soviets will continue to find us and our 
allies serious and forthcoming negotiat- 
ing partners. 


have I he in. We have a vigorous, twofokl 
approach to the problem of prolifei’ation. 
First, we seek to create and strengthen 
compreliensive safeguard.s on exports of 
nuclear technology. We are working to 
strengthen the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) and its safe- 
guards system. At the same time, we 
strive to reduce the motivation for 
acciuiring nuclear weapons by improving 
regional and global stability and by pro- 
moting understanding of the legitimate 
security concerns of other state.s. 

These efforts have already conti'ib- 
uted importantly to strengthening the 
global nonproliferation regime. One .sig- 
nificant achievement is the clarification of 
China's nonproliferation policies during 
our negotiation of the nuclear energy 
cooperation agi cemcnt that was initialed 
tluving the President’s trip to China. In 
January, China joined the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and sai<l that it 
would thereafter require IAEA safe- 
guards on its nucl(?ar exports to state.s 
that do not possess nuclear weapons. 
Premier Zhao, in his January 10 state- 
ment at the White House, declared: “We 
do not engage in nuclear proliferation 
ourselves, nor do wc help other countries 
develop nuclear weapons.” 

MRFU. Complcmenling our efforts 
to reduce the danger of nuclear confron- 
tation, the Western allie.s have since 1973 
boon conducting talks with the Warsaw 
Pad nations on the mutual and balanced 
reduction of conventional forces in 
Europe. Our g<jal has been to reduce the 
conventional forces confronting each 
other there to a lower, equal level. Prog- 
ress has been frustrated by the discrep- 
ancy between manpow(!r figures 
provided by Eastern negotiators and 
Western estimates of actual man[)ower. 
Last month, along with the other NATO 
participants, we put forth a new initia- 
tive aimed at resolving this discrepancy 
and paving the way for verifiable reduc- 
tions to parity. We hope that the Soviet 
Union and the other Warsaw Pact partici- 
pants will seize this opportunity to break 
the impasse at Vienna. 


C hemical Weapons. Iht* problem of 
ihvinii-.ll w ■!.« i.' now takinK on a spe- 
viul uv^viu v. those* \voa[)Oi)t* 

uciv r.orrihlf ofrect— in World 

War I. ihf world ounininnity has a^roed 
uj'on Hi A '‘h.-H-U'd a cotie of legal 
n.'truint. Nuu aflt-r nearly (iO years, this 

if] iv.'tr.iiril is in tlanger of breaking 
down. Afu-r exhan.-twe analysis, we 
have \.*'rAUwirig eviilence that Iho Soviet 
IVaori and its aiiie.< have been using 
cht n;Kv.i aral toxin weapons against civil- 
iaii t**-! :iLiti<in> iri Afghanistan and South* 
t a^: Asia. M*'re rta’enlly. niustartl gas 
and I-*'. her iheinical agents have been 
eini '!• *v c d i! i t he I ra n • I ra< \ war. 

The Vv.iuA State.< has, therefore, 
taken the h-ati in efforts to .strengthen 
exi-ting agn efr.er.ls governing chemical 
uvafNij: — ami to seek the total climina- 
li'O of tl, Weapon.'^, dnsl last month, 
Vwv Pix.ddi*nl Ihbh pie routed to the 
fvriiVn i.ve f*n Iksarinanienl in Geneva a 
dr.ift ;hr a comprehensive ban on 
rh* *r dt.’Vtd-«pn:ent. pnaluelion, stock- 
p:iir:g. nai;sft*r. ar.d n.-e. Ik'Causo of the 

i. v.-dy i- nvc'al.ude viatare of chemical 
V\t ap'a>. the draft treaiv coulahis 

pi ion.- fill' verification, 

ii. uU'Lng - vr tern a tie international onsite 
in*ptcli -ii-. Ih caa.-e verification is fre- 

f.i.K the na'.-t !ro!ih)esorne a.spect of 
arm-i ci i.trfl we are cau- 

ti- ar'.y eixo'.iragvtl by recent signs of 
>**>%:< : w.aingia .-s to ailfire.^^s .<01110 of the 
v enfu-.tt: .n i hallengo. The world corn- 
rn inity mu-: act effectively in banning 
ihvi?;iiai v.f.»pM;i.-. before exiting 
rt-tr.iinh- bvrak down cornpletcdy and the 
h- rror- oi\h-uhcal warfare arc once 
agitiJi up'in the world. 

Confidcnce-Huilding Measures. In 
addit'. >n. thvVv i- a general category of 
c»/r.i:'i» i.e.'-h uMiug measures which we 
p ir^Ue in f*r'!cr to diniini-h the risk of 
war hy M»rpn-e attack, accident, or mis* 
cal.uljti >71 Withnj? fanfare, ue and the 
S»!vii Is have hv< h bidding a .<eries of con- 
meeting.- on npgraiiing the “hot 
dirt vt c-mniuuk.itious link between 
nand Mrc-oiw. In the START 
and INF rieg*.tijii.>n>. the US. side 
tahh'd a .-et prnji«;.-als fur prior notifi- 


cation of ballistic missile launches, prior 
notification of major military exeirisus, 
and expanded exchanges of data on loili- 
larv forces. In the Mclsinki process, 
including the Stockholm Conference on 
Disarmament in Europe, the Unite il 
Stales and the allies have pursuetl — and 
willcontimiG to pursue— measures oT this 
kind to reduce the risk of wan In adcli- 
tion, Fast and West are already roiilTnoly 
exchanging notifications of .strategie 
e.xorcises that might he misinterpreted. 
This practice should be (.*xi)an(le(l mnl 
more of it made mandatory. 

Space Weapons. The United Steitos 
has long believed that the arms comiicti- 
lion shoultl not be oxtciuled to space. ^ bor 
that reason, wc have sponsored or joiiietl 
several treaties advancing this objective. 
The 1963 Limited Test Ran 'D'caty 
banned, among other things, testing of 
nuclear weapons in outer space. That was 
followed in 1%7 by the agreement on 
peaceful uses of outer s])ace, w'hich fur- 
bids placing any weapons of mass 
destruction in space. We are continuing 
to explore whether those restrictions 
should bo strengthened, including the 
question of arms control for anti satellite 
weapons. A report of our initial findiri^^s 
was presented to the Congi’ess in Maruh, 
So far we have not been able to identify 
proposals to bati antisatcllite weapons 
that would be adefpiately verifiable aiul 
serve our overall goal of deterriug con- 
flicts. We are, however, continuing to try 
to identify measures that woultl ban or 
limit specific weapons systems, wiiile 
meeting our verification ounce rn.s. 

Lot me mention, in this conte.xt, Iho 
question of space-based missile defensos. 
President Reagan lias proposed a stra- 
tegic defense initiative— a research ])ro- 
gram designed to explore the ]>ossibility 
that security and stability might he 
enhanced by a system that could inter- 
cept an{l (loslroy ballistic missiles befoi'c 
they l•cached our or our allies’ territory. 
This research effort is fully consistent 
with all our treaty obligations. It could 
lead to an informed decision sometime in 
the next decade on the question of 
whether such defensive a vs tern 3 are geii- 
uinely feasible and practikl. Shortly 
after the President announced the initia- 
tive last year, the Soviets proposed that 
scientists from the two countries meet to 
discuss the inmiicaf inn< nf nn\if 


exports of rmr two govevm 
eluding scientific experts, - 
tlu’ context of appropriate, 
forum.s vv'ould be a nioroap 
off(?ctive vehicle for such d: 
have recently renewed our 
still stands. 


Deterrence and Moderniz 

I'Jvon as wc pursue these ai 
goals, our first line of defei 
Uie fulUH' as we can see, u 
detevroucc provided by ou 
forces. TTius the goals of si 
st’curily we seek to ad vane 
artns cotilrol can also he ati 
step.s tliat we and ourallie; 
lat(‘ra]!y. 

Slrengllumi ng our cor 
forces, for examjde, is a w; 
(lur reliance ou nuclear we 
reducing the risk of any cu 
could escalate itUo nuclear 
U'gic moflernization progr*; 
the MX missile is a critical 
been important to the mai 
strong deterrent anti thus 
of a solid foundation for pi 
control. Wo can also mode 
nuclear deterrent forces ir 
enlianci* stability, such as 
ment of a small, single-wa 
that can lead both sides a\ 
trend, es)>ecinlly m thop? 
cts, toward reliance on de 
multiwarhend ICB.Ms. 


PRKKFQUISITKS FOR 

As 1 said earlier, success < 
achieving our objectives (\ 
tluur the technical feasibi! 
po.sai.s or the skill of the n 
efforts to create a more si 
peaceful world cannot sue 
tain iniporlanl ))rinciples 
These are )weretpnsitcs f( 
arms control. 

First, we must maini 
deterrent, based on resto 
of military forces. If we a 
to deteriorate badly, we c 
our negotiators to restore 
how skilled and cletermin 
Arms control will simply 


ceivecl; this is a fact of life proven by the 
experience of the 197(Ls. 

Second, the unity of our alliances is 
both a prerecjiiisite foj’ success and a 
basic interest u'e will not s«'icrifice. This 
is why the unanimity displayed at tlie 
Williainsbui'g summit a year ago was so 
important. The Soviets seek to exploit 
arms control negutiations as a tactic to 
divide the West. They would like to 
establish a veto over NAQX) weapons 
fjcploymonls. They would like to inain- 
lain a monopoly of longer range INF mis- 
siles in or<ler to achieve political 
dominance in FOurope. 1'hese things wo 
cannot and will not let them do. 7'hus, we 
have proceeded, and will continue to pro- 
ceed, in the closest consultation with our 
allies and friends in both Fairope and 
Asia. 

Third, experience teaches that llie 
arms control process cannot survive con- 
stant Soviet assaults on Western inte)- 
ests around the globe, ^'hc future of arms 
control, therefore, will depend in part on 
a Soviet willingness to help defuse ten- 
sions and regional conflicts, rather than 
exacerbate them. The problem is not only 
that these expansionist Soviet actions 
sour the atmosphere but that they run 
the risk of confrontations that can erupt 
into war. Tiie increased stability we are 
trying to build into the superpower rela- 
tionship through ai'ms reduction is bound 
to be undermined when the Soviets are 
irresponsible in other regions of the 
world. 

Fourth, stability can be enhanced by 
identifying and focusing on cmninon 
interests shared by tlu? two sides, rather 
than concentrating solely on what divides 
ns. Although we will continued to pursue 
divergent political goals, we have come 
together in arms control forums in recog- 
nition of our common intei'csL in reducing 
the risk of war and clarifying the ground 
rules of international conduct. Whether 
through major arms (:(mtrol agreenieiits 
or confidence-building measures, we can 


Luiiiritrit: tiA|jrcssion lo inis COlTUTlOll 
interest and make the world a safer 
place. F^*ev(?nting nuclear proliferation is 
another objective in wliich the United 
Slates and the Soviet Union have a com- 
mon stake and is an area with considera- 
ble potential for greater cooperation. 

A 11(1, as an important bonus, the savings 
of world r(?source.s (X)uld be significant. 

Ultimate success in our arms reduc- 
tion efforts will depend on all these con- 
ditions: a credibh? deterrent, strong 
alliances, responsible international 
behavior by the Soviets, and a willing- 
ness to compromise in recognition of our 
overriding mutual interest in the .sur- 
vival of civilization. But these conditions, 
in turn, depend in the last analysis on the 
(lualities that we as a nati<ni bring to the 
enterprise: fiatience, perseverance, and 
national unity. 

We Americans are sometimes an 
impatient people. It is a reflcctioii of our 
traditional optimism, dynamism, and 
“cari-do’’ s|)iriL. Usually these (pialities 
are a source of strength— but in a negoti- 
ation they can b(* a handicap. Ji'mieside 
seems too eager or desperuto for an 
agreement, the othei* side has no reason 
to offer a compromise and every reason 
to hold hack, waiting for tlie more eagc*r 
side to yield first. It is paradoxical but 
true: standing firm is sometimes the pre- 
iXMphsite for moving forward. 

Just as cohesion among the allies is 
crucial to the West’s bargaining position 
in INM*', MBFR, and all negotiations 
affecting onr al)ie.s and friends, so unity 
in this country is critical to our hojjcs for 
progi'css in all these negotiations. If 
America appears divided, if the Soviets 
conclude that riomestic political pi’Gssures 
will undercut our negotiating position, 
they will dig in their heels even deeper. 
The constructive bipartisan spirit shown 
by the Congress in support of arma con- 
trol and our strategic modernization pro- 
gi-anus is a model of what is needed. 

Those who have supported those pro- 
gi-ams deserve our gratitude; they liavc 
advanced tlie prospects for progi’ess in 
arms control. 

If the Soviet Union rejoins the nego- 
tiating process, and shows that it is will- 
ing to advance balanced proposals, I can 
tell you here and now that the United 
States Is prepared to rofipund in a con- 
structive spirit. 


(JONCUUSION 

For all the difficulties, strategic arms 
control negotiations have been virtually 
continuous since the fir.st SALT talks 
(jegan in 1969. 1’he dialogue has contin- 
ued between the Soviet Union and the 
United Statc.s even in times of tension 
and through major changes of leadersbi]> 
on both .si(les. 'Khe Snvi(*ts have tempo- 
rarily brought part of this dialogue to a 
hall, but some discussions are continuing. 
We staiid ready, with rens()riable j)ropos- 
als, to go forward with all these negotia- 
tions \n a spirit of give-and-take. 

All American Presid(mts since the 
dawn of the nuclo'tir age have committed 
thcnnsclvcs to the effort to reduce the 
clangers of vv^ar. ^fhey have all taken, in 
c.s.sence, the. same path; maintaining our 
military strength, working with our 
allies, atul negotiating with Li»e Soviet 
Union. Uuiiakl Reagan follows in this tra- 
dition. No Prosklent can be oblivious to 
what is at stake. We have learned many 
valuable lessons from the anus control 
effurt.s of tlie past. We are realistic, and 
wo are tackling tlu^ toughest issues 
boldly, comprehensively, and without illu- 
sions. No President has been more will- 
ing to face up tn the real cindleng^e of 
peace and security than Ronald Hengan. 

Let the national debate, therefore, 
be conducted at a level of serious, con- 
sLructiv(? dialogue worthy of tiie momen- 
tous importance of the subject. At stake 
is the future of all of us, and on this issue 
we are not Hejiublicans or Democrats but 
Americans. If the Ib'csidcmt, the Con- 
gi’ess, and the nation work together, we 
will be a formidable force for the reduc- 
tion of both armeUMonts and the danger of 
war, for the defense of freedom, and for 
the prcservatioji of peace. 

The problems arc too urgent and the 
dangers too great to put off searching for 
solutions until we and the Soviets liave 
resolved all of our political differences. 

J^y defending nui’ values, while ejnpJiasi?:- 
ing the common interests of oui’sclvcs 
and our adversaries, 1 believe we can 
find a way to reduce the dangers. Tiien, 
as President Reagan has i?ai<l, '"we can 
pass on to our posteidty the gift of peace; 
that, and freedom, are the greatest gifts 
that one generation can be(]Ueath to 
another.*’ ■ 
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Phil Hahil) s (Philip C. Habih, special 
representative of the President to the 
Middle Past) magnificent work in the 
Middle East has made fnrn almost a 
legend‘-arid in his own time no less. We 
salute him for his tireless efforts and for 
what those et forts fiave achieved. But 
tonieinber! In the course of his outsland* 
tng career, he has been involved in evcrv 
part of the world. It) East Asia and the' 
Pacific, he served with distinction as am- 
bassador and assistant secretary. *^l’he 
ambassador s residence in Seoul is 
known admiringly as “the house Habib 
built;’ Phil will agree and note riicfully 
that he tiever lived in it. I bavt* just 
returned from a trip to Phil’s old stomp- 
ing ground convinced more than ever 
that if you want to understand the 
luture, you must-like Phil-understand 
the Pacific region. 


Understanding Asia and the Pacific 

My recent trip to Northeast Asia, and : 
days of meetings with our chiefs of mi« 
sions from all of the Asian f^aciflc area 
underlined for me the importance of th 
vibrant area for the United States and 
for the world. The dynamism that I sav 
convinces me that, as important as the 
region is today, it will only be more im- 
portant tomorrow. The people are 
smart, they learn, they work, they have 
resources. They have an important 
future, and we should be part of it. 
Nothing underscores the direct interest 
of the United States in this region more 
than two simple facts. 


• We trade more today with the na- 
tions of the Asian Pacific than with any 
other region on Earth. 

* We have fought three wars in the 
Pacific in the last 40 years. We do not 
want to fight another, and this 




My trip left me with many strong 
impressions. Some features of the 
ropon— such as its economic and politi- 
cal progi’ess-- offer great hope. 

Others- such as the poverty and in- 
justice that can still be found and the 
menacing military postures of Vietnam 
North Korea, and the Soviet Union- 
present all too familiar challenges. Hut 
all observers would agree that tlie 
region is less troubled than it was in the 
early 1970s. 

The gi eal majority of nations in the 
region have used the last decade well 
they have developed a new self confi- 
dcnce, and they have much to be self- 
confident about. It is a confidence born 
ot economic success nnH ... ; 


strong and getting stronger. If there 
a symbol of the dramatic chaiif^^ that 
has marked the region in recent year 
and of the benefits that such develop 
ments can bring to us all. it is pe^haf 
China’s emerging role as a construct! 
force. Hut this is only one of nrtnny in 
portant factors in the region's 
and in the progress that has 
since earlier years of the 
War] I period. 

The new success and matiir*^^ 

Asia today provide a pattern 
future but, as well, valuable 
the present. Tonight, I would c 

cuss four of these lessons. 


ird, iiK‘ eAit’iii^iuri ()i t'conunni: 
liLical freedom is of essential inv 
ce to ihv region’s future, 
urth, the United States lias both 
icrests and a unique and critical 
play in the area. 

:?cd for a Global View 

nd foremost, tlie trip reinforced 
.'0 all know; The fate of regions 
tions around the world are inter- 
. No one area of the world can 
the drawbridge and ignore prob- 
sew' he re. 

rly years ago, in his famous fare- 
dress to Congi ess, (renenil 
jiur Sr aid: 

issues are global and so interlocked 
ronsider the pn>bleins of one sector, 

5 to those of urioUier, is but to court 
for the whole. 

le Asia is conitnonly referred to <is 
way to Kurope, it is no less true tlmt 
Is the gateway to Asia, and the broad 
i* of the one cannot fail to Imve Its inv 
m the other. 

cArthur’s st^iLement is today 
•ue than ever. 

}edsions about nuclear missile 
nenis in Europe could have a ma- 
?:t upon Asian security, a fact 
izetl by proposals by the Soviet 
.vhirh would have the effect of 
; the Soviet intermediate- range 
Ihroat from Europe to Asia. 
Decisions on trade and free 
s in Asian lands influence the ac- 
* legislators in Washington and 
iients worldwide. The world is 
ig Japan, in particular, to sec if 
kets wall be more open to compe- 
*om abroad. 

'he continued growth of Asian 
ies is an essential element of 
id European recovery, while im- 
ent in those economies will send 
joursing across the Pacific. 

'he sealanes and resources of the 
are not only of strategic iniport- 
Ihc countries in the region, they 
cial to the defense of the Indian 
East Africa, and the Middle 

East Asian and Pacific nations 
wc hope to see them adopt an 
*ngly global view. Indeed, we 
‘ see encouraging steps in this 
m. 


acKnowicogcu ineir rcsponsiuiiiucs lor 
strengthening the General Agi-cenient 
on Tariffs and Trade (GA'IT) and main- 
taining an open international trading 
system, as they see with gl owing clarity 
the threat of protectionism around the 
world. 

• Even smaller Asian countries, 
such as Korea, see that they must con- 
sider modification of their own protec- 
tionist policies (local content le^slalion, 
for example) to help insure their ow'n 
continued access to larger markets. 

• On the security front, Australia, 
Now Zealand, and Fiji have contributed 
peacekeeping forces for the Sinai. 

• ASEAN [Association of South 
East Asian Nations) governments arc 
playing an effective and constructive 
role in the Nonaligned Movement, the 
Islamic Conference, and other interna- 
tional fora. 

• Japan has provided economic as- 
sistance to states in the Middle East and 
Caribbean. 

• China, while nut yel a wealthy na- 
tion, has proven itself among the most 
sophisticated, with a deciiledly global ap- 
proach to economic and security issues 
and a clear view of the importance of re- 
sisting Soviet aggression. 

As the Pacific region gains strength 
and confidence, it will he increasingly 
aware of, and increasingly influential in, 
the global agenda. 

A Growing Community of Interests 

The second lesson about the I^acific 
region is that our policy must reflect the 
growing community of interests among 
nations there in preserving peace and 
promoting economic progress. There are 
no broad regional institutions like NATO 
and the European Communities (EC) to 
provide a framework for regional co- 
operation. The great differences and 
historical animosities that separate dif- 
ferent countries probably preclude the 
establishment of such institutions for the 
immediate future. But, despite enormous 
diversity, the nations of the region are 
increasingly cooperating with one 
another. This new and encouraging pat- 
tern is driven by two factors: 

• The immense stake that they have 
in continued economic growth and an 
open world economy and 

• A clear-eyed perception of the 
military threat posed by the forces of 


ly/us, Hong Kung^ laiwan, Singapore, 
and Korea all achieved average growth 
rates above 8%, while the Philippines, 
Thailand, Indonesia, and Malaysia 
posted average growth rates of from 15% 
to 8%— all above the average even for 
<leveloping countries. 

These economic achievements have 
given the nations of the Asian Pacific a 
new weight in the world. For example, 
the region now accounts for ono-sixth of 
total world trade. These achievements 
are not accidental. They arc the fruit of 
a commitment to hard work, a willing- 
ness to sacrifice immediate benefits for 
future growth, and generally sound 
policies of economic management. But 
Pacific region nations rccognixe that 
continued success is dependent on a 
healthy world economy. 

Nations of the region are similarly 
aware of the keen threat to the region’s 
security posed by the Soviet Union and 
its clients. A decade and a half ago, 
Soviet warships seldom ventured south 
into tlie Pacific. Now, the Soviets have 
their largest fleet in that ocean, hacked 
by modern, long-range bombers. Soviet 
land forces in the region have also 
grown during that time, from 20 to 
more than f>U divisions. Most ominously 
of all, some 100 interniediale- range 
SS-20 missiles, each equipped with 
throe warheads, threaten Asia. 

With massive Soviet assisUince, 
180,000 Vietnamese troops occupy Kam- 
puchea, use toxin and chemical weapons 
on innocent civilians, and threaten the 
peace and stability of Southeast Asia. 
The North Koreans, who spend 20% of 
their gross national product on their 
armed forces, threaten their southern 
neighbors with an armed force of over 
700,000, one of the largest armies in the 
world. When you visit the DMZ [demili- 
tarized zone) in Korea, as I did recently, 
the tension is palpable. You know what 
it means to confront real danger, as 
American soldiers and their South 
Korean allies do every day. 

Nonetheless, common economic and 
security concerjis are breaking down 
communication barriers, reducing 
historical animosities, and spurring the 
nations of the region to take responsible 
steps in their own interests. Let me give 
just a few examples. 

• The Japanese Government has 
acknowledged its responsibility for main- 
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tainiiig an open world economy and is 
opening its o^vn markets for freer trade. 
The new prime minister's attitude 
toward this effort is refreshingly opera- 
tional, recognizing that procedures for, 
say, licensing, inspection, and registra- 
tion are as important as policy pro- 
nouncements. In addition. Japan has af- 
firmed its commitment to undertake 
broader responsibilities for its own de- 
fense, appropriate to its abilities and its 
constitutional requirements. 

• Prime Minister Nakasone*s recent 
visit to Seoul, and Japan's sizable 
foreign assistance to Korea, have put 
tfie important Japanese- Korean relation- 
ship on a new and stronger footing. 

• The ASEAN states have put be- 
hind them many of their differences. 
They arc working effectively together to 
resist Vietnamese aggression and to 
mobilize international support for a 
peaceful outcome in Kampuchea. 

• Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, Australia, Hong Kong, 
Japan, and China have all played major 
roles in handling the massive exodus of 
Indochinese refugees. 

• The new Pacific island states are 
building both regional and national in- 
stitutions simultanoousiy, with the help 
of their neighbors in Australia and New 
Zealand. 

• The Republic of Korea has Ini- 
tiated a productive dialogue with states 
in the region. 

• And China has begun to seek 
closer cooperation with a number of its 
neighbors and to play a constructive 
regional role, especially in its efforts to 
combat Vietnam’s aggression in Kam- 
puchea and elsewhere. 

Clearly, there is more that can be 
done and more that wo would like to see 
done. We will continue to urge Japan to 
assume a greater share of the burden of 
its own defense and to open its own 
market to the free competition that 
Japanese products enjoy in the United 
States. 

But both we and Japan must also 
look beyond these bilateral concerns to 
our shared responsibilities. As President 
Reagan recently said, . . no two na- 
tions are more mutually dependent than 
the United States and Japan . . , Our 
partnership is so essential, we have a 
strong obligation to our own peoples, to 
each other, to insure its continued vitali- 
ty." 


countries in Asia and Latin America, 
and official economic assistance must re- 
flect Japan’s global interests. If we are 
patient, as well as persistent, we cai^ do 
more than just maintain the remarkable 
post-World War II record of Japanese- 
American cooperation. We can build on 
it and make it an increasingly important 
part of our future. 

China’s new, more constructive, 
though guarded, role is welcome, and a 
closer relationship with China will bene- 
fit the people of both our countries. 
However, frustrations and problems in 
our relationship are inevitable. They will 
arise not only out of differences concern- 
ing Taiwan but out of the differences be- 
tween our systems. We hetiove that 
these problems can be managed and tlmt 
the community of interests that prom- 
ises further progress is real. Our rela- 
tionship with China has brought tangible 
results and can be a potent force for 
stability in the future of the region. As 
President Reagan has said, “Our rela- 
tionship with the People's Republic of 
China is importatit not only for stability 
and peace in Asia but around the globe 
. . . Despite our differences, it is clear 
that both sides value this relationship 
and are committed to improve it." 

Progress in U.S. -China relations 
need not come at the expense of rela- 
tions with our other friends in the 
region, iiwludingour close unofficial 
relationship with the people of Taiwan. 

To the contrary, it can contribute to the 
peace and economic progress of the en- 
tire region. 'Uic key to managing our 
differences over Taiwan lies in observing 
the commitments made in our three 
joint communiques and allowing the par- 
ties themselves to resolve their differ- 
ences peacefully witl^ the passage of 
time. To improve our relations we must 
both work to reduce impediments to ex- 
panding trade in technology, as well as 
other economic relations, consistent with 
our long-term security needs. We must 
also seek to resolve any misunderstand- 
ing or dispute through consultations and 
negotiations rather than by unilateral ac- 
tion. 

In so doing, we work to build a long- 
term, enduring, and constructive rela- 
tionship on a basis of mutual confidence. 
As I made clear in Beijing, Chinese 
leaders will find the United States ready 
to join with them on that basis in pursu- 
ing our common interests in peace and 


Importance of Economic and 
Political Freedom 

The third les^son is the imporUmce ( 
economic and political fre(?dom for' 
region's progress and security. Our 
bilateral relations are on their most 
footing with those countries that sh 
our commitment to democratic vain 
We believe that democratic nations 
n^ore likely to follow tlie just and si 
ble policies that will best serve the 
future of the region and the globe. 

The Pacific region’s economic 
growth Ims shown the efficiency of 
frec-market system. The progi*ess t 
ASEAN states. South Korea, Hong 
Kong, and Taiwan has become a irj 
of successful development for the T 
World. 

Political progl ess is more diffiei 
gauge than economic change. And \ 
ly it seems to move at a slower and 
even pace than wc would ail desire, 
a long-range perspective of free-ma 
nations in East Asia and the Pacifi< 
clearly reveals, I believe, a trend to 
the growth of democratic Institutfoj 
arrangements for economic and pol 
conduct. 

Japan is the most obvious oxarr 
but younger nations are moving in ; 
similar direction. Indonesia last yea 
added to an increasingly long recon 
regularly held elections. And Malay 
has accomplished that most difficull 
task: peaceful changes of leadershif 
through an electoral process. Tlic n 
Pacific nations have laid strong foui 
tions for popular participation in go 
ment. The Republic of Korea, dospi 
continuing intense pressure from tli 
north that creates severe internal 
pressures as well, has taken additio 
welcome steps recently toward libe* 
zation and toward an eventual cons 
tiona) transition of power in 1987. 

Tlie extension of democratic pn 
esses and institutions and the respc 
human rights in general are Integra 
ments to the achievement of lasting 
progress and legitimacy. Abuses of 
human rights undermine the progre 
legitimacy, and even the stability of 
governments, thereby vitiating othe 
gains. 

In the end, economic and politic 
freedom, both important in their o\\ 
right, arc closely intertwined with 
security concerns. For economic nnt 
Dolitical nroLmess nrovides the resou 


mnities tor cxienitij - - , 

f^re^Klent Reagan has .aid pconomic 

iroeaom is the world's mightiest engine 

for aLuintiance and social justice. 


The Unique U.S. Role 


The fourth and final lesson is that our 
role in the region is unique. We are the 
one nation of the region with both 
worlfi'A’idc view and the capacity to im- 
dement a worldwide policy. As a ^-eat 
Mwer, we have great responsibilities. 

We have borne them well, and we must 
continue U) do so. 

It is necessary and proper tiiat wo 
encourage those countries that share the 
benefits of a peaceful and prosperous 
world order to assume greater rcsponsi- 
bilities for maintaining it. We will not 
ask how we can perform that task by 
ourselves or how wc can get others to 
do \l for us, but how we can combine 
our strength with those who share our 
commitment to peace and economic 
progress. Fortunately, in the Pacific 
region there are many who share tliose 
interests, and their strength is growing. 

Our goal in asking others to increase 
their efforts is to gain added strength 
together, not to decrease our own ef- 
forts. The United States will remain a 
Pacific power. Although specific tasks 
may change, our overall responsibilities 
will not he diminished in importance nor 
shifted to others. This is particularly 
true of our security relationships with 
our friends and allies in the area. 


• Our treaty commitments— particu- 
larly to the front-line states of Korea 
and Thailand— are essential to give our 
partners the self-confidence necessary to 
face potential threats. 

• These commitments and our 
alliances with Japan, with Australia and 
New Zealand, with the Philippines, and 


coordinating clement in a region where 
broader alliance arrangements are not 
feasible. 

• And because our inHueiice is so 
broadly fell throughout the region, the 
w'ay wo handle each of our hilu total rela- 
tionships affects tlie interests of many 
others. As wo seek, for example, to 
build a stronger relationship with China 
and to n^anage the differences between 
us, we must remember tliat the interests 
of many other friends in the region may 
he affected as well. 

♦ In Asia, as in Uxe rest of the 
world, there rcmHin throats that only 
tlic United States can meet. If we do not 
play our role, the shadow cast by Soviet 
military power will threaten the region s 
hopes for progress. 

In playing that security role in the 
world, we intend to be attentive to 
Asian interests. That specifically in- 
cludes our approach to tixe Geneva 
negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
intermediate- range nuclear missiles. As 
President Keagaii recently said, “Soviet 
proposals which have the effect merely 
of shifting the threat from Kurope to 
Asia cannot be considered reasonable. 
Security in this sense is— and will re- 
main-indivisible.'' 

In the years since the Vietnam war 
eniied, we have made great firogress in 
overcoming the inevital)le <loulita that 
arose in the region about the will and 
capability of tlie United Slates to fulfill 
its important role in Asia. President 
Reagan's strong efforts to continue that 
progress have increased the credibility 
of our role in Asia and, in the process, 
increased the self-con ficienoe of our 
friends in the area as well. 

Conclusion 

If it is true that much of the future will 
be shaped in Asia, then our policies 
toward this region are of special import- 
ance. The record of the nations of the 
Asian Pacific in recent years is en- 


free of problems— far from it. But most 
of the nations of the region— despite 
enormous differences of every kind- 
share a realistic and confident approach 
toward solving problems. And a dynamic 
community of economic, political, and 
security Interests has begun to take 
shape. 

• Most nations of the area have 
faced— and many still face— immense 

pi oblems of poverty and dislocation. But 
these problems are being addressed with 
imagination, with self-reliance, and with 
remarkable success. 

• The countries of the region face 
great tlireats from the Soviet Union, 
Vietnam, and North Korea. But they are 
meeting these threats with realism and 
with a determination not to be intimi- 
dated. 

• Great national and cultural differ- 
cmces, deepened by historical anlago 
nisms, place obstacles in tlie way of 
cooperation among nations of the 
region. But increasingly these nations 
are recognizing the overriding import- 
ance of working together in the interest 
of peace and economic progi’ess. 

We Americans recognize— and 
welcome— this progress. Our Asian 
Pacific partners are developing reward- 
ing rclalionshi[)s not only with us but 
with each otlier. They also are joining 
with us in cooperative efforts that ex- 
tend beyond the Pacific re^on and in- 
creasingly bring their positive influGiice 
into the world at large. Tliese steps are 
the basis for a global role that will fit 
the region's growing strength and 
responsibilities. We Americans are 
determined to join in these steps to fur- 
tlier our community of interests. The 
results will have rnucli to say about the 
future— for us and for others Ihrougliout 
the world. M 


Secretary Shultz 
Shimoda Conference 
Warrenton^ Va, 

September 2, 1983 

1 hi- iK.'fure last we first learned 
th it 7 i K^ifean Air Lines plane was miss- 
ih^. It is an appaljinjj attack. The air- 
nnt r Has sh"t down by a Soviet fighter 
in i oli hl'HKj after 2Vj hours of Soviet 
- jrvt'iDance. We have demanded an ex* 
No i-xpianaiiun has hcen pro* 
vi'tvd. There is no explanation for this 
a< t «-f harliarism. We grieve for those 
'■••t and their families. We pledge relent* 
K-*' t-ff'Tts iigainst totalitarian systems 
and the patterns of Udiavior they pro* 
d.i'.e and for a world of freedom and 
<!» «a t;<.y. We welcomed tlie instant co- 
>'j»er.'itlon among the Governments of 
.laj an, Korea, and the United States. 

We know and we can see from our own 
.ii tlviiy yesterday and itt calling around 
that Something like this tends to con- 
sume all f»f yuur attention. At the same 
time, it is g*xKi to reflect on the fact 
that there was this instant cooperation 
«d all of the tlaf>anese [>eop]e, in effect, 
ai'id the American |:>t*oplc and Korea rt 
people. And to a major degree, I think, 
thi-i is an illustration of the bonds that 
have rlevelopwl and the confidence that 
among our countries. 

The ShlfTaxla conferences are the 
tT.Ms? i!r.t^>rtanl nongoverninental forum 
f«rr the discussion of the Japanese* 
.American relationship. These ineelings 
bring tt-gelher a truly distinguished l)ody 
exjH-rts In the field of Japanese* 
Arr.encan relations and people from Iwth 
CMumries who care alK>ut the future of 
our partnership. I am please<I and 
h*inort-<J to lake f>art today in tlie sixth 
Shim*>l3 Conference— the first to l>e 
heki in the United States. 

As most (rf you know. Shimoda has 
a ^vmtolK* arvi historical significance 
that limg premies these conferences. 
n*lalions l)etw'een Ja[>an and 
in fact, began with the Treaty 
<'f Amity, sigru*d in 1854, which opened 
Shirn«!^la a& a of refuge for 
Amtri.'an &hif^dng. A few years later a 
n^mrnernal treaty w*as signori by our 
fir^t «T*n5uJ, TownsemI Harris, who 

ihe first American consulate in 
Jafsar.-at Shur.<xb 


Much has changed since then. Hnth 
our countries have growrj from isolateii 
agrarian societies into major indu.slrial 
powers actively engaged in the affairs of 
the world. If Shimoda in 1854 repre- 
sents the beginnings of comnumicalicm 
I tween us, the Shimoda conferences to- 
day reflect the richness and fullness of 
our cooperation in the niodorn era. 

I want to say a few words here 
about the importance of our rclationshi]), 
the impressive record of our coopera' 

{ion. and the agenda of common action 
that is still before us. 

Importance of the Japanese-Ainerican 
Relationship 

It is truly extraordinary that two coun- 
tries so culturally different, so geo- 
graphically distant, have forged a part- 
nership as close and effective as ours. 

Its importance in the last 30 years can 
lie measured by some economic 
statistics, which show; 

• Japan look about 10% of our total 
exports last year, a larger share by far 
than any country except Canada; 

• We bought 25% of Japan's total 
exports: 

• In 1970 our two-way trade already 
was a whopping $27 billion, hut in 1983 
it is expected to exceed $60 billion, more 
than double what it was 7 years ago and 
more than triple wlial it was 10 years 
ago; 

• Our combined gross national prod- 
uct (ONP) now accounts for about 35% 
ot the total GNP of the world. That’s a 
staggering proportion. We say it to each 
other so much, but we don’t quite ap- 
preciate how significant timt is. 

Even more important than the 
statistics, however, is the recognition on 
both sides that our ideals and values are 
fundamentally the same and that our 
political, economic, and security in- 
terests are fundamentally congruent. 

We are two great democracies, perma- 
nent friends, firm allies, and partners in 
any number of cooperative endeavors, 
from mutual security, to aid for develop- 
ing countries, to medical research. 1 can 


tell you that the American 
proud to be friends an<1 nil 
Japan. 

Hut like all good thing 
ship requires care and atti 
tain it. Tiiose conferonces, 
often coMViMted during lini 
the relationsliip. In 1907. I 
Sliimoda Conference dwell 
polerilial problems then lo 
hori'/on: con tin u alio {\ of th 
treaty and tlto ncgotiatlou 
sion of Okiriaw^a. In JU60, 
the second Sliimofia Confe 
was much concern about v 
f erred to as the textile '‘w- 
erupted between \is. In 19 
sideral)le attentkn^ was gi’ 
tive plans that Uio United 
withdrawing our ground t 
Korea— plans that were la 

It is well to remember 
not new to this relationshi 
you may know. Commodo' 
ln‘otight with him to Japai 
President Fillmore. Like s 
correspondence between I 
and the Prime Minister to 
was trade I’elatioris. Whei: 
Treaty of Amity was l)ein] 
the American side was un 
at home to sccairc trading 
Japan. And yes, they four: 
pretty tougli. 

But it is also well to r 
the problems we have fae{ 
to time in our relationship 
met and solved to mutual 
That's the real point. Not 
have been some problems- 
always problems in afiy 
especially whether or not 
to do something about it. 
demand dialogue— of the I 
empiified by this conferen 
ly there are problems of c 
because of cultural and Hi: 
ences, there probably iilwi 
Real dialogue is a process 
listening, and it is clear U" 
is increasingly oharactoria 
tionship. 

'JTie frequency of our 
sultations has expanded e 
the past few years. When 
Foreign Minister Abo dur 
dent’s trip to Japan this 


November the President and Prime 
Minister Nakasone will be meeting for 
the fourth time this year. It was not un- 
til :i0 years after the end of World 
War fl that an American Ih*esklent first 
visited Japan. Now, when President 
Reagan goes to Japan in November, he 
will be the third consecutive presklent to 
do so. 

And the dialogue is expanding at 
every level. At our annual aid consulta- 
tions in June, for example, the Japanese 
side suggested, and we agreed, that our 
yearly meetings were not enough to get 
the job done, tienceforth, we will meet 
quarterly. I’he semiannual Japan-U.S. 
suheabinet economic consuhations in- 
volve nine U.S. departments and 
organizations, with their Japanese 
cotinterparts, in reviews of the full 
range of our economic relations. 

Nongovernmental contacts are ex- 
panding just as fast. I take particular 
personal interest in the newest of 
these— the IJ.S.-Japan Advisory Com- 
mission-members of which are here 
with us today. This commission has been 
charged by tlie President and Prime 
Minister to look over tbe liorizon and 
[irovide ideas and recommendations on 
the problems and opportunities of the 
future and consider how the United 
States and Japan can cooperate in 
meeting them. This is an awesomely 
open-ended mandate, but the commis- 
sion has made considerable progress in 
its first 3 months. And I might say that 
comes as no surprise considering the 
very high quality of the members of the 
commission. 

The United States enthusiastically 
welcomes the expansion of this dialogue. 
It is a reflection of the maturity of the 
relationship as well as of its scope. It 
has helped not only to solve bilateral 
problems but also to prevent a number 
of problems from developing at all. 

Rarely in history Imve two nations con- 
ferred so fully and so frequently on so 
many subjects. 

The very growth of the dialogue, 
however, can raise problems of its own. 
In an earlier, less complex stage of the 
relationship, all of its important bilateral 
issues were addressed by men and 
women thoroughly conversant with all 
aspects of the relationship— that is, by 
experts on relations between Japan and 
the United States. Today, there simply 
are not enough of you to go around. 


participants, although they are experts 
on the specific issues on which they 
work, do not always have your broad 
backgrounds or your sensitivity to all 
facts of the relationship. You must be 
educators, therefore, as well as pioneers. 
Perhaps you can help find solutions to 
this problem, which is a byproduct of 
your own success. 

The Record of Cooperation 

Tlie real measure of our success is not 
how much we talk together but what we 
do toge tiler. In this respect, something 
else very remarkable has happened, 
which presents us with another, more 
profound, challenge. An increasing 
Japanese perception of Japan’s global 
responsibilities; a resurgence of 
American confidence and of confidence 
in America: our combined influence on 
world events; and, indeed, the fact that 
increasingly what we do bilaterally has 
worldwide ramification, have turned our 
partnership into a truly global relation- 
ship. We are faced now with unprece- 
dented opportunities, to act as partners 
on a global scale, and we have an obliga- 
tion to grasp those opportunities and to 
use them for the advantage of present 
and future generations of the entire 
world. 

We must not fail. Wc will not fail. 
Already there are many examples of the 
good we can accomplish working with 
one another and with our friends and 
allies. The United States and Japan are 
the two largest providers of relief for 
refugees. In July, Japan’s Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs announced its intention 
to provide nearly $9 million worth of 
American wheat to Afghan refugees in 
Pakistan througli the World Food Pro- 
gram. This generous gift is but one of 
many that both countries make through- 
out the world frequently. (’I'hc inter- 
relationship is what 1 wanted to high- 
light by that example.) The Japanese 
have provided Afghan refugees with 
over $41 million in assistance since 1979. 

In the strategic Persian Gulf, whose 
security is vital not only to Japan and 
the United Statto but equally to our 
European allies, Japan’s role today is 
already far more important than com- 
monly realized. Indeed, Foreign Minister 
Abe has just returned from a highly con- 
structive mission to Iran and Iraq. 


key countries close to the Persian Gulf 
region whose stability is critical to the 
security of tlie gulf itself. Yet they arc 
not wealthy oil exporters, and they con- 
front formidable economic problems. 
Significantly, Japan gave more economic 
assistance to Pakistan last year than any 
other donor in the world, including our- 
selves; more economic assistance to 
Egypt than any European donor; and 
more economic assistance to I’urkey 
than any European donor except Ger- 
many. Japan has thus assumed, largely 
within the space of tlie last 5 years, a 
major role in the stability of a vital 
region, a role that reflects both Japan’s 
growing assumption of global respon- 
sibilities and the contribution that Japan 
can make to strengthening global stabili- 
ty- 

Other examples of political coopera- 
tion come to mind. On the problem of 
Kampuchea, our two countries not only 
have provided substantial relief for 
Khmer refugees but also have opened 
new opportunities for consult^ition witfi 
other concerned nations, particularly the 
ASEAN [Association of South East 
Asian Nations) nations, on Uie continu- 
ing crisis in Indochina. Japan's decision 
to withhold economic aid from Vietnam 
until all Vietnamese troops withdraw 
from Kampuchea has helped to make the 
dialogue with ASEAN a fruitful one. 

American and Japan also share a 
common goal in promoting China’s 
modernization and in encouraging 
China's constructive engagement in 
Asia. The recent Japanese economic aid 
to the Republic of Korea and the steady 
improvement in Korean* Japanese rela- 
tions are contributing significantly to the 
stability of Northeast Asia. 

Japan’s more active foreign policy is 
contributing significantly to efforts to 
control and reduce nuclear weapons. At 
the Williamsburg summit, Japan joined 
with the other industrial democracies in 
a common position on theater and 
strategic nuclear weapons and the effort 
to reduce them. Together we have made 
it clear to the Soviet Union that an 
agreement on intermediate-range 
nuclear forces that shifts the threat 
from Europe to Asia is unacceptable; 
limits on these systems must be global if 
they are to be meaningful. The growth 
of Soviet military power in Asia leaves 
us no alternative. For the Soviets are in- 
creasing their Asian deployments of 
nuclear weapons and are continuing to 



necessary tor aercnac. rresiacni 
Reagan, therefore, has dedicated his Ad- 
ministration to the goal of reducing 
nuclear weapons in negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. Wo have consulted closely 
and continually with the Japanese 
Government. Japan's views and advice 
on our arms reduction initiatives arc 
highly valued. 

Our cooperation, of course, extends 
to many other areas, including medical 
researcli (particularly cancer research), 
energy, technology transfer to develop- 
ing countries, controlling strategic ex- 
ports, and more. Altogether it is an im- 
pressive record. 

Next Steps in Japaneso-American 
Cooperation 

But history never stops. As we face the 
future— as mature partners now on a 
global scale— a number of essential tasks 
remain on our agenda. 

First, we have a responsibility to re- 
affirm by our actions our commitinent to 
free trade. At Williamsburg, our coun- 
tries committed tliemselves to halt pro- 
tectionism as recovery proceeds and to 
reverse it by dismantling trade barriers. 
The strength of Japan’s economy clearly 
allows for further action now with 
respect to important trade restrictions 
that remain, such as agricultural import 
quotas and the de facto limitation of ma- 
jor areas of government procurement to 
domestic firms. 

I recognize that such far-sighted ac- 
tions are not easy or without cost. But 
the value of the open trading system is 
immeasurable— to Japan above all— and, 
correspondingly, the damage should it 
break down would be immeasurable. 
Responsibility for the trading system is 
a shared one. Although we experience 
occasional setbacks, President Reagan’s 
recent decision on numerically controlled 
machine tools stands as an example of 
his Administration’s dedication to main- 
taining the free trading system. 

Recently, the Japanese Government 
has taken several important steps to 
reduce trade barriers in order to in- 
crease access and give more equal treat- 
ment for foreign goods in Japan, We 
welcome these steps. We encourage 
Japan not only to put them into effect 


expeuuiousiy dul a iso lo pursue oiner 
measures for opening markets, for this 
will reduce serious stres.scs in our rela- 
tionship. We would urge Japan, for ex- 
ample, to act promptly to carry out the 
simplifications of standards and cer- 
tification procedures recently enacted in- 
to law. In anticipation of liberali/eri ac- 
cess to Japanese markets, tlie Reagan 
Administration, for its part, pledges to 
continue to oppose protectionist 
measures in the Congress. 

A second important task for the 
future is to work together atid with the 
other major industrialized countries to 
create the conditions for a more stable 
international monetary system. This also 
was a commitment at the Williamsl)urg 
summit. Many in botli our couiitrie.s are 
wo IT led that the current exchange rates 
do not accurately reflect the relative 
trade competitiveness of our two 
economies. In fact, exchange rates in to- 
day’s liigtily interdependent world reflect 
much more than trade relationships. The 
relative conditions in our whole econo- 
mics, and particularly the resulting in- 
ternational flows of capital, now deter- 
mine these rates. 

Last spring our governments agreed 
that bringing about greater convergence 
in economic performance was the essen- 
tial prerequisite for greater exchange 
rate stability. Closer convergence of per- 
formance will also help assure that ex- 
change rates more accurately reflect the 
real comparative advantages of our 
economies. 

We both have some w'ork to <lo Imre. 
The United States needs to work harder 
to reduce its budget deficits and to bring 
down interest rates. Japan needs to 
nourish its still-modest recovery, for 
recovery will enable Japan to use more 
of its impressive savings at home. There 
is one important error we must both 
avoid: anxieties over the yen dollar rate 
mu.st not lead us to take actions, such as 
new restrictions on trade, for such 
restrictions would only make matters 
worse. But we cannot overreact to this 
problem because it is cascading over 
everything else. And the United States 
is headed into a trade deficit on the 
order of $70 billion. This is, in a sense, 
the contribution of our expansion to the 
expansion of other countries. But it is 
very, very large. And when put in the 
light of tlie high unemployment in the 
United States, 1 think we can well 
understand the pressures that this 


juugmenL, ii imporuiniiy conneccen 
with the yen-dollar relationship and with 
other currency relatiorjship.s. 

A third task facing us is to help in 
the development of the less developed 
economies of the world. Botlf Japan and 
the United States have a vita! interest in 
this. At Williamsburg we agreed to work 
for new trade liherali'/ation negotiations 
in the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, with particular emphasis on ex 
panding trade with developing countries. 
No single action could contribute more 
to the long-term econc^mic development 
and well-being of the developing world. 
Trade, investment— those are the things 
that really get you .somewhere. 

(irowing and stable economies in ihe 
developing world provide the essential 
basis for the growth of clcmodvitic 
political institutions, the nourishing of 
which tln-oughout the world is unques- 
tionably of prime importance to both 
Japan and the United States. Our two 
countries are now actively studying how 
to coordinate our foreign assistance pro- 
grams. Wo applaud the efforts Japan is 
making to open its markets more fully 
to tlie products of developing countries. 

A fourth task for tiie future is to 
re.spond to other opportunilie.s for 
cooperation througliout the world. 

Often, this can be accomplished tlirough 
such institutions as the Organii^ation for 
Economic Cooperation and Develojj- 
ment, the General Agreement on Trade 
and Tariffs, the Internalional Energy 
Agency, the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank, and the regional 
development banks. But in addition, we 
must be prepared to coordination <lircc 
lion, as we have in the past. Our 
responses— along with others— to tlie in- 
vasion of Afghanistan and to martial lav 
in Poland provide good examples. 

Finally, our efforts in the field of 
mutual security require continuing atten 
tion. Jc^p«^n has made significant prog- 
ress toward strengthening its 
capabilities for self-defense. We must 
both do more to quicken our pace in 
fulfilling the roles and missions we have 
each adopted. In this regard, the 
Japanese have stated as a matter of 


jr muam! interests. 


usion 

lessage I want to leave yon with 
is that our eurront problems, in- 
g those in the trade field, should 
wed in the perspective of other 
•ms we have met and solved over 
•ars. But above all, they must be 
d in the perspective of our com- 
^oafs. The problems are serious, 
ley may even be more complex 


global in scope. 

There are far-siglUed, dynamic 
leaders in botli of our countries \v))o are 
addressing these challenges— challenges 
on the frontiers of scientific research in 
biomedicine, energy, seismology, 
geothermal physics, weather, and other 
sciences; in the enhancement of global 
stability and prosperity; in spreading 
and cultivating the growth of freedom 
and democracy tli rough out the world. 
The opportunities are almost unlimited. 
Hut in both our counlries—since we are 
d emoc rac ie s — fo rwa rd ■ loo ki ng po I ic ies 


standing ami su[>port. 

If Japan and the United States 
maintain and strengthen their partner- 
ship, as they should, the IDHOs can be a 
period of great achieven)enl. If we act 
wisely, and with foresight, we can 
assure our common prosperity, security, 
and freedom. Not every generation has 
such an opportunity. Not every genera 
tion has such a responsibility. 1 thank 
you for your willingness to participate in 
this endeavor. B 


3 U.S.-Japan Relationship 


Ident Reagan 
nese Diet 
0 

imber 11, 1983 


.vith great honor and respect that I 
before you today, the first 
dean President ever to address the 
lese Diet. 

have been in your country only 2 
but speaking for my wife, Nancy, 
nysolf, may I say you have more 
made us feel at home. The warmth 
ur welcome has touched our hearts. 
?!coming us, you pay tribute to the 
than 230 million Americans whom 
e the privilege to represent. From 
us — all of them to you we reach 

0 say: The bonds of friendship 

n unite us are even greater than the 

1 which divides us. Nichibei yio yuko 
ien desyi, [Japanese- American frien* 
is forever.] 

t was a dozen years ago on an 
mn day like this one that I first 
jd Japan, and today, as then, I feel 
jy, initiative, and industry surging 
igh your country in a mightly cur- 
for progress. And just as before, I 
truck by a unique gift of the 
nese people: You do not build your 


future at the expense of the grace and 
beauty of your past. 

Harmony is a treasured liallmark of 
Japanese civilization, and this has 
always been pleasing to Americans. Har- 
mony requires differences to be joined in 
pursuit of higher ideals, many of which 
we share. When former President 
Ulysses S. Grant visited here in 1878, he 
discovered Japan is a land of enchant- 
ment. 

During his stay, he met with the 
Emperor, and their discussion turned to 
democracy, the pressing issue of the 
day, President Grant oteerved that 
governments are always more stable and 
nations more prosperous when they tru- 
ly represent their people. 

I am proud to help carry forward 
the century-old tradition, meeting first 
with your Emperor on my arrival and 
now meeting with you a groat milestone 
in your history: the 100th session of the 
Diet under the modern Japanese Con- 
stitution. In 6 years you will celebrate 
your 100th anniversary of representative 
government in Japan, just as we will 
celebrate the birth of our own Congress. 

1 bring you the best wishes and heartfelt 


greetings from your American counter- 
parts, the Congress of the United 
Slates. 

One cannot stand in this chamber 
without feeling a part of your proud 
history of nationhood and democracy, 
and the spirit of hope carrying the 
dreams of your free people. Of ail the 
strengths we possess, of all the lies that 
bind us, I believe the greatest is our 
dedication to freedom. Japan and 
America stand at the forefront of the 
free nations and free economics in the 
world. 

Yes, we are 5,000 miles apart; yes, 
we are distinctly different in customs, 
language, and tradition; and yes, we are 
often competitors in the world markets. 
But I believe the people represented by 
this proud parliament and by my own 
U.S. Congress are of one heart in their 
devotion to the principles of our free 
societies. 

I’m talking about principles that 
begin with the sacred worth of human 
life; the cherished place of the family; 
the responsibility of parents and schools 
to be teachers of truth, tolerance, hard 
work, cooperation, and love; and the 
role of our major institution.s— govern- 
ment, industry, and labor— to provide 
the opportunities and security— oppor- 
tunities and security free people need to 


Yukidii Fukuzawa, the great Meiji-era 
educator, said it for you: “Heaven has 
made no man higher or no man lower 
than any other man," 

Our great American hero Abraham 
Lincoln put it in political perspective for 
us: "No man is good enough to govern 
another man without that other’s con- 
sent." We both value the right to have a 
government of our own choosing. We 
expect government to serve the peopk; 
we do not expect the people to serve 
government. 

America and Japan speak with dif- 
ferent tongues, but both converse, wor- 
ship, ami work with the language of 
freedom. We defend the right to voice 
our views, to speak words of dissent 
without being afraid, and to seek inner 
peace through communion with our God. 

We believe in rewarding initiative, 
savings, and risk-taking. And we en 
courage those who set their sights on 
the farthest stars and chart new paths 
to progress through the winds and 
waters of commerce. Others censor and 
stifle their citizens. We trust in freedom 
to nurture the diversity and creativity' 
that enriches us all. I like what your 
poet Basho said "Many kinds of plants 
and each one triumphant in its special 
blossoms." 

Finally, our freedom inspires no fear 
because it poses no Oireat. We in- 
timidate no one, and we will not be in- 
timidated by anyone. The United States 
and Japan do not build walls to keep our 
people in. Wo do not have armies of 
secret police to keep them quiet. Wc do 
not throw dissidents into so-called men- 
tal hospitals. And we would never cold- 
bloodedly shoot a defenseless airliner out 
of the sky. We share your grief for that 
tragic and needless loss of innocent 
lives. 

Our two countries are far from 
perfect. Hut in this imperfect and 


Challenge of Partnership 

I have come to Japan because we have 
an historic opportunity, indeed, an 
historic responsibility. We can become a 
powerful partnership for good, not just 
in our own countries, not just in tlie 
Pacific region but throughout the world. 
Distinguished ladies and gentlemen, my 
question is; Do we have the determina- 
tion to meet the challenge of partnership 
and make it happen? My answer is 
without hesitation: Yes, we do, and yes. 
we will. 

For much of our histories, our coun- 
tries looked inward. Those times have 
passed, With our combined economies 
accounting for half the output of the 
free world, we cannot escape our global 
responsibilities. Our industries depend 
on the importation of energy and 
minerals from distant lands. Our pros- 
perity requires a sound international 
financial system and free and open 
trading markets. And our security is in- 
separable from the security of our 
friends and neighbors. 

The simple hope for world peace and 
prosperity will not be enough. Our two 
great nations, working with others, 
must preserve the values and freedoms 
our societies have struggled so hard to 
achieve. Nor should our partnership for 
peace, prosperity, and freedom be con- 
sidered a quest for competing goals. Wc 
cannot prosper unless wo are secure, 
and we cannot be secure unless we are 
free. And wc will not succeed in any of 
these endeavors unless Japan and 
America work in harmony. 


Arms Control 

I have come to your country carrying 
the heartfelt desires of America for 
peace. I know our desires are shared by 
Prime Minister Nakasone and all of 
Japan. We are people of peace. We 
understand the terrible trauma of 
human suffering. [ have lived through 
four wars in my lifetime. So, I speak not 
just as President of the United States, 


weapons is to make sure they cant be 
used ever. 1 know 1 speak for people 
everywhere when 1 say our dreani is 
SCO the day when nuclear weapons w:l 
be banished from tlie face of the Earth. 

Arms control must mean arms 
reductions. America is doing its part A? 
I pledged to the United Nations 
than 2 months ago, the United Stales 
w'ill accept any equitable, verifiable 
agreement ti\at stabilizes forces at 
levels than currently exist. We want 
significant reductions, and w'eVe wil::r;^ 
to compromise. 

In the strategic arms reduction talks 
(START), American negotiators con- 
tinue to press tlie Soviet Union for any 
formula that will achieve these objec- 
tives. In the longer range INF talks, ve 
are pursuing the same course, even of- 
fering to eliminate an entire category of 
weapons. I’m very conscious of our 
negotiating responsibility on issues th?.l 
concern the safety and well-being of tbf 
Japanese people. And let me make one 
thing very plain. We must not and we 
will not accept any agi eement that 
transfers the threat of longer range 
nuclear missiles from Europe to Asia. 

Our gi'eat frustration has been the 
other side’s unwillingness to negotiator 
good faith. VVe wanted to cut deep into 
nuclear arsenals, and still do. But 
they’re blocking the dramatic rcfluction; 
the world wants. In our good-faith effoi 
to move the negotiations forward, we 
have offered new initiatives, provided 
for subsUintial reductions to equal level 
and the lower the level the better. But 
we shall wait. Wc still wait for the firsi 
positive response. 

Despite this bleak picture, I will no 
be deterred in my search for a 
breaktlirough. 'Phe Uniter! States will 
never walk away from the ncgoUaling 
table. Peace is too important. Common 


we w'lll persevere. 

VVe live in uncertain times. There 
arc trials and tests for freedom 
w'herever freedom stands. It is as sUirk 
as the tragedy over the Sea of Japan, 
when 269 innocent people were killed for 
the so-called cause of sacred airspace. It 
is as real as tlie terrorist attacks last 
month on the Republic of Korea's leader- 
ship in Rangoon and against American 
and French members of the interna- 
tional peacekeeping* force in Beirut. And 
yes, it is as telling as the stonewalling of 
nur adversaries at the negotiating table, 
and as their cntde attempts to intimi- 
date freedom-loving people everywhere. 

These threats to peace and freedom 
underscore the importance of closer 
cooperation among all nations. You have 
an old proverb that says, “A single ar- 
row is easily bi’okcn, but not three in a 
bunch.” The stronger the dedication of 
Japan, the United States, and our allies 
to peace through strength, the greater 
our contributions to building a more 
secure future will be. The U.S. -Japan 
Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and 
Security must continue to serve us as 
the bedrock of our security relationship. 
Japan will not have to bear the burden 
of defending freedom alone. America is 
your partner. We will bear that burden 
together. 

The defense of freedom should be a 
shared burden. Wo can afford to defend 
freedom; we cannot afford to lose it. 

The blessings of your economic miracle, 
created with the genius of a talented, 
determined, and dynamic people, can 
only be protected in the safe harbor of 
freedom. 

Economic Growth 

In his book, "In Quest of Peace and 
Freedom,” former Prime Minister Sato 
wrote: "in the hundred years since the 
Meiji Restoration, Japan has constantly 
endeavored to catch up and eventually 
overtake the more advanced countries of 
Hid world." I don't think I'll be making 
headlines when I say, you’ve not only 


ahead. [Laughter] Here again, our part 
nership is crucial. But this time, you can 
be teachers. 

To all those who lack faith in the 
human spirit, I have just three words of 
advice: Come to Japan, Come to a coun- 
try whose economic production will soon 
surpass the Soviet Union's, making 
Japan’s economy the second largest in 
the entire world. Come to learn from a 
culture that instills in its people a strong 
spirit of cooperation, discii)line, and 
striving for excellence; and yes, learn 
from government policies which helped 
create this economic miracle — not so 
much by central planning, as by 
stimulating competition, encouraging ini- 
tiative, and rewarding savings and risk- 
taking. 

Our country has made great strides 
in this direction during the last 3 years. 
We're correcting past misUikes. Hope is 
being reborn. Confidence is returning. 
America's future looks bright again. We 
have turned the corner from overtaxing, 
overspending, record interest rates, high 
inflation, and low growth. The United 
States is beriming the first stage of a 
new industrial renaissance, and we're 
helping pull other nations forward to 
worldwide recovery. 

But some in my country still flinch 
from the need to restrain spending. 
Under the guise of lowering deficits, 
they would turn back to policies of 
higher taxes. They would ignore the 
lesson of Japan. A look at Japan's 
postward history yields two stunning 
conclusions. Among the major in- 
dustrialized countries, your tax burden 
has remained the lowest and your 
growth and saving rates the highest. 
Savers in Japan can exempt very large 
amounts of interest income from taxa- 
tion. Your taxes on so-called unearned 
income — [laughter]— are low. You have 
no capital gains tax on securities for in- 
vestors. And the overwhelming majority 
of your working people face tax rates 
dramatically lower than in the other in- 
dustrial counties, including niy own. And 
incentives for everyone— tliat’s the 
secret of strong growth for a shining 
future filled with hope, and oppor- 
tunities and incentives for growth, not 
tax increases — is our policy for America. 


ther our friendship by my sending our 
Congress here and you coming over and 
occupying our Capitol building for a 
while. 

Partnership must be a two-way 
street grounded in mutual trust. Let us 
always be willing to learn from each 
other and cooperate together. Wc have 
every reason to do so. Our combined 
economies account for almost 35% of the 
world’s entire economic output. We are 
the world’s two largest overseas trading 
partners. Last year Japan took about 
10% of our total exports, and we bought 
some 25% of yours. Our two-way trade 
will exceed $60 billion in 1983, more 
than double the level of just 7 years ago. 

At the Williamsburg summit last 
May, the leaders of our industrial 
democracies pledged to cooperate in roll- 
ing back protectionism. My personal 
commitment to that goal is based on 
economic principles, old-fashioned com- 
mon sense, and experience. I am old 
enough to remember what eventually 
happened the last time countries pro- 
tected their markets from competition: 

It was a nightmare called the Great 
Depression. And it was worldwide. 

World trade fell at that time by 60%. 

And everyone, workers, farmers, and 
manufacturers, were hurt. 

Let us have the wisdom never to 
repeat that policy. We're in the same 
boat with our trading partners around 
the globe. And if one partner in tlie boat 
shoots a hole in the boat, it doesn’t make 
much sense for the other partner to 
shoot another hole in the boat. Some 
say, yes, and call that getting tough. 

Well, forgive me, but I call it getting 
wet all over. Rather than shoot holes, let 
us work together to plug them up so our 
boat of free markets and free trade and 
fair trade can lead us all to greater 
economic growth and international 
stability. 

I have vigorously opposed quick 
fixes of protectionism in America. Anti- 
competitive legi.slation like the local con- 
tent rule, whicl) would force our 


domestic manuiacturers oi cars lo a 
rising share of U.S. labor and 
parts— now, this would be a cruel hoax. 

It would be raising prices without pro* 
tecting jobs. We would buy less from 
you. You would buy less from us. The 
w^orld's economic pie would shrink. 
Retaliation and recrimination would in* 
crease. 

It is not easy for elected officials to 
balance the concerns of constituents 
with the greater interests of the nation, 
but that‘s what our jobs are all about. 
And we need your help in demonstrating 
free trade to address concerns of my 
own people. Americans believe your 
markets arc less open than ours. We 
need your support to low'cr further the 
barriers tliat still make it difficult for 
some American products to enter your 
markets easily. Your government's re- 
cent scries of actions to reduce trade 
barriers arc positive steps in this direc- 
tion. We very much hope this process 
will continue and accelerate. In turn, I 
pledge my support lo combat protec* 
tionist measures in my own country. 

If we each give a little, we can all 
gain a lot. As two great and mature 
democracies, let us have the faith lo 
believe in each other, to draw on our 
long and good friendship, and to make 
our partnership grow. We are leaders in 
the w'orld economy. We and the other 
industrialized countries share a respon- 
sibility to open up capital and trading 
markets, promote greater investment in 
each other’s country, assist developing 
nations, and stop the leakage of military 
technology to an adversary bent on ag- 
gression and domination. 

We believe that the currency of the 
world's second largest free market 
economy should reflect the economic 
strength and political stability that you 
enjoy. We look forward to the yen play- 
ing a greater role in international finan- 
cial and economic affairs. We welcome 
the recent trend toward a stronger yen. 
And we would welcome Japan’s increas- 
ingly active role in global affairs. Your 
leadership in aid to refugees and in 
economic assistance to various countries 
has been most important in helping to 
promote greater stability in key regions 


lilt 

reduction initiatives is highly valued by 

We may have periodic disputes, hut 
the real quarrel is not betw'een us. It is 
with those who would impose regimenta- 
tion over freedom, drudgery over 
dynamic initiative, a future of despair 
over the ccrtiiinty of betterment, and 
the forced feeding of a military Cioliath 
over a personal stake in the products 
and progress of tomorrow. 

You and your neighbors are shining 
examples for all who seek rapid develop- 
ment. The Pacific Basin represents the 
most exciting region of economic gi owlli 
in the world today. Your people stretch 
your abilities to the limit, and when an 
entire nation does this, miracles occur. 
Being a Californian I have seen many 
miracles hardworking Japanese have 
brought to our shores. 

In 1865 a young Samurai student, 
Kanaye Nagasawa, left Japan to learn 
what made the West economically 
strong and technologically advanced. 

Ten years later he founded a small 
winery at Santa Rosa, California, called 
the Fountaingrove Round Barn and 
Winery. Soon he became known as the 
grape king of Calfornia. Nagasawa came 
to California to learn and stayed to 
enrich our lives. Both our countries owe 
much to this Japanese warrior-turned 
businessman. 

As the years pass, our contacts con- 
tinue to increase at an astounding rate. 
Today some 13,000 of your best college 
and graduate students are studying in 
America, and increasing numbers of 
U.S. citizens are coming here to learn 
everything they can about Japan. Com- 
panies like Nissan, Kyocera, Sony, and 
Toshiba have brought thousands of jobs 
to America’s shores. The State of 
California is planning to build a rapid 
speed train that is adapted from your 


the United States will join Japan in a 
major exhibition of science and 
technology at Tsukuba, another syrrb.: 
of our cooperation. 

For my part, I welcome this ntw 
Pacific tide. Let it roll peacefully on, 
carrying a two-way flow of people and 
ideas that can break from barriers of 
suspicion and mistrust and build up 
bonds of cooperation and shared op 
timism. 

Conclualon 

Our two nations may spring from 
separate pasts; we may live at opposite 
sides of the Earth; but we have been 
brought together by our indomitable 
spirit of determination, our love of Ifcr- 
ty, and devotion to progress. We are 
like climbers who begin their ascent 
from opposite ends of the mountain. Tfr 
harder we try, the higher we climb, ar.j 
the closer we come together— until that 
moment we reach the peak and we are 
as one. 

It happened just last month. One 
American and two Japanese groups 
began climbing Mt. Everest— the 
Japanese from the side of Nepal and ihe 
Americans from the side of Tibet. The 
conditions were so difficult and 
dangerous tliat before it ended two 
Japanese climbers tragically lost their 
lives. But before that tragedy, those 
brave climbers all met and shook hands 
just under the summit. And then, 
together, they climbed to the top lo 
share that magnificent moment of 
triumph. 

Good and dear friends of Japan, if 
those mountaineers could join hands at 
the top of the world, imagine how high 
our combined 350 million citizens can 
climb, if all of us work together as 
powerful partners for the cause of gooi 
Together there is nothing that Japan 
and America cannot do.l 


^ states and Korea 


^e»rit>»V 

^ber 


'ivii^^cd among sucli friends. 

<4 in vo*-**^ Assembly as Presidents 
how£^ fiii<J Johnson have stood 
- »rie. ^ reaffirm, as they did, 

'supP^^^ and friendship for the 
>)iQ Korea and its people, 
at long after the war on this penin- 
»^our i^resident paid a visit to 
in^on- I remarks at the state 

r, Presiti€?iil Kisenhuwer spoke of 
orean people's courage, stamina, 
“•f-sacrifi<"'^- He spoke of America’s 
• n joining with the Korean people 
'Vent their enslavement by the 
^ In response, your first I^residcnt 
ssed his countn^’s deep, deep ap- 
ition for what America had done. 
ricUarled by saying, “I tell you, my 
's, if I live hundreds of years, we 
Bver be able to do enough to pay 
3bt of gratitude to you.” 

Iiave coine today to tell the people 
5 gi-eat nation: Your debt has long 
•epaid. Y our loyalty, your friend- 
^our progress, your determination 
Id something better for your peo* 
s juroven many times over the 
of your gratitude. In thesedays of 
lit and testing, the American peo* 
e very thankful for such a constant 
'Voted ally. Today, America is 
‘ul to you. 

ncS wo have long been friends. 

% hundred years ago when 
[can ships first approached Korea, 
^^new almost nothing of each 
* the first words from the 

jrn Chosun to the emissaries 

\rnerica. were words of welcome 
. Would like to read part of 
fo the Americans, because 
' ^ of the Korean people’s 


country arc you? 
your journey of 


are 

Wi * journey of 10,000 le 

«nd waves? Is it your 
nierchandise ... or do yoi 


pass by to other places 
to your native land? All 



President Reagan views North Korean positions from the Guard Post Observation Deck at the 
demilitarized zone, November 13, 1983. 


The journey from America is now 
swift. The winds and waves no longer 
endanger our way. But the rules of con- 
duct which assist travelers are the same 
today as they were over a century ago, 
or even in ancient times. The weary are 
restored, the sick healed, the lost 
sheltered and returned safely to their 
way. This is so on all continents among 
civilized nations. 

Our world is sadder today, because 
these ancient and honorable practices 
could not protect the lives of some re- 
cent travelers. Instead of offering 
assistance to a lost civilian airliner, the 
Soviet Union attacked. Instead of offer- 
ing condolences, it issued denials. In- 
stead of offering reassurances, it 
repeated its threats. Even in the search 
for our dead, the Soviet Unien barred 
the way. This behavior chilled the entire 
world. The people of Korea and the 
United States shared a special grief and 
anger. 

My nation’s prayers went out to the 
Korean families who lost loved ones 
even as we prayed for our own. May I 
ask you today to pause for a moment of 
silence for those who oerished. Please 


Growth of the Korean Economy 

In recent weeks, our grief deepened. 

The despicable North Korean attack in 
Rangoon deprived us of trusted advisers 
and friends. So many of those who died 
had won admirers in America as they 
studied with us or guided us with their 
counsel. I personally recall the wisdom 
and composure of Foreign Minister I.ec, 
with whom I met in Washington just a 
few short months ago. To the families 
and countrymen of all tljose w'ho wore 
lost, America expresses its deep sorrow. 

We also pledge to work with your 
government and others in the interna- 
tional community to censure North 
Korea for its uncivilized behavior. Let 
every aggressor hear our words, because 
Americans and Koreans speak with one 
voice. People who are free will not be 
slaves, and freedom will not be lost in 
the Republic of Korea. 

We in the United States have suf- 
fered a similar savage act of terrorism 
in recent weeks. Our marines in 
Lebanon were murdered by madmen 
who cannot comprehend words like 
“reason” or “decency.” They seek to 


as well as those of other nations do not 
understand the nieanin^^ of such 
tragedies. They wonder why there must 
be such hate. Of course, regreUa\)ly 
there is no easy answer. We can place 
greater value on our true friends and 
allies. We can stand more firmly by 
those principles that give us strength 
and guide us, and we can remember that 
some attack us because we symbolize 
what they do not: hope, promise, the 
future. Nothing exemplifies this better 
than the progress of Korea. Korea is 
proof that people’s lives can bo bolter. 
And I want my presence today to draw 
attention to a great contrast. I’m talking 
about the contrast hctw'een your 
economic miracle in the South and their 
economic fa\lure in the North. 

In the early years following World 
War 11, the future of Korea and of all 
Asia was very much in doubt. Against 
the hopes of Korea and other new na- 
tions for prosper Itji' and freedom stood 
the legacies of war, poverty, and colonial 
rule. In the background of this struggle, 
the great ideological issues of our era 
wore heard; Would the future of the 
region be democratic or totalitarian? 
Communism, at that time, seemed to of- 
fer rapid industrialization. The notion 
that the people of the region should 
govern their own lives seemed to some 
an impractical and undue luxury. But 
Americans and the people of Korea 
shared h different vision of the future. 

Then North Korea burst across the 
border, intent on destroving this coun- 
try*. We were a world weary' of war, but 
we did not hesitate. The United States 
as well as other nations of the world 
came to your aid against the aggression, 
and tens of thousands of Americans 
gave their lives in defense of freedom. 

As heavy as this price was, the 
Korean people paid an even heavier one. 
Civilian deaths mounted to the hundreds 
of thousands. President Johnson said 
before this very Assembly "Who will 
ever know' how' many children starved? 
How many refugees lie in unmarked 


hardly a Korean family which did not 
lose a loved one in the assault from the 
North.” 

in 1951, in the midst of the war, 
General Douglas MacArthur addressed a 
Joint Session of our Congress. He spoke 
of you, saying, "The magnificence of the 
courage and fortitude of the Korean 
people defies description. ” As ho spoke 
those words, our Congress interrupted 
him with applause for you and your peo- 
ple. 

After the war, Koreans displayed 
that same fortitude. Korea faced every 
conceivable difficulty. Cities were in 
mins; millions were homeless and 
without jobs; factories were idle or 
destroyed; hunger was widespread; the 
transportation system was dismem- 
bered; and the economy was devasUited 
as a result of all these plagues. And 
what did the Korean people do? You 
rebuilt your lives, your families, your 
homes, your towns, your businesses, 
your country. And today the world 
speaks of the Korean economic miracle. 

The progress of the Korean economy 
is virtually without precedent. With few 
natural resources other tlmn the in- 
telligence and energy of your people, in 
one generation you have transformed 
this country from the devastation of war 
to the threshold of full development. 

Per capita income has risen from 
about $80 in 1961 to more than 20 
times— $1,700 today. Korea has become 
an industrial power, a major trading na- 
tion. and an economic model for develop- 
ing nations throughout the world. And 
you have earned the growing respect of 
the international community. This is 
recognized in your expanding role as 
host to numerous international events, 
including the 1986 Asian games and the 
1988 Olympics. 

Now as the years have passed, we 
know our vision was the proper one. 
North Korea is one of the most 
repressive societies on Earth. It does 
not prosper; it arms. The rapid progress 
of your economy and the stagnation of 
the North has demonstrated perhaps 
more clearly here than anywhere else 
the value of a free economic system. Let 
the world look long and hard at both 


“Winch side enjoys a better life?” 

’fho other side claims to be ih. 
of the future. If that’s true, whyd 
need barriers, troops, and huHtis 
keep tlieir people in? The tide of h 
is a freedom tide, and conimunisrr 
not and will not hold it back. 

The United States knows wha 
you’ve accomplished here. In the; 
years following the war, America 
vided almost S5V2 billion in econo! 
’I'oday that amounts to less thani 
months' trade between us. That t 
virtually in balance. We are at on 
Korea’s largest market and large, 
source of supplies. We’re a leadin 
source of the investment and teel 
needed to fuel further dcvelopme 
Korea is our nintli largest tradinj 
ner, and our trade is growing. 

Korea’s rapid development 
greatly from the free flow of trai 
which characterized the 1960s an 
1970s, Today, in many countries, 
for protectionism is raised. I ask 
to join with the United States in 
ing those projectionist pre.ssures 
sure that the growth you’ve enjo 
not endangered by a maze of res 
practices. 

And just as we work togolhc 
toward prosperity, we work low 
security. Let me make one thing 
plain. You are not alone, people 
Korea. America is your friend, a 
are with you. 

U,S. Commitment to 
Security Assistance 

This year marks the 30th anniv€ 
the mutual defense treaty betwt 
United States and tfie Republic 
Korea. The preamble to that Ire 
firms the determination of our t 
tries to oppose aggression and I 
strengthen peace in the Pacific, 
main firmly committed to that t 
Wc seek peace on the peninsula 
that is why IJ.S. soldiers serve ! 
side with Korean soldiers along 
demiUtarized zone. They symbol 
U.S. commitment to your secur 
the security of the region. The 1 


as we stand with our allies in Europe 
and around the world. 

In Korea, especially, we have 
learned the painful consequences of 
weakness. 1 am fully aware of the 
threats you face only a few milos from 
here. North Korea is wa^ng a campaign 
of intimidation. Their country is on a 
war footing, with some 50 divisions and 
brigades and 750 combat aircraft. The 
North has dug tunnels under the de* 
miliUrized zone in their preparations for 
war. They are perched and primed for 
conflict. They attacked you in Rangoon, 
and yet, in spite of such constant threats 
from the North, you have progressed. 

Our most heartfelt wish is that one 
(lay the vigil will no longer be needed. 
America shares your belief that con- 
frontation between North and South is 
not inevitable. Even as wc stand with 
yo;i to resist aggression from the North, 
we will w'ork with you to strengthen the 
peace on the peninsula. 

Korea today remains the most firmly 
divided of the states whose division 
slemmed from World War 11. Austrian 
unity was reestablished peacefully 10 
years after the war. Germany remains 
divided, but some of the pain of that 
division has been eased by the inner- 
German agreement of a decade ago. 1 
know the Korean people also long for 
reconciliation. Wc believe that it must be 
for the people of this peninsula to work 
toward that reconciliation, and we ap- 
plaufi the efforts you’ve made to begin a 
clialog. Eor our part, we would, as weVe 
often stressed, be willing to participate 
in discussions with North Korea in any 
forum in which the Republic of Korea 
was equally represented. The essential 
way forward is through direct discus- 
sions between South and North. 

Americans liavo watched with a mix- 
ture of sadness and joy your campaign 
to reunite families separated by war. Wc 
have followed the stories of sisters torn 


death; of small children swept away in 
the tides of war; of people who have 
grown old not knowing wiiethcr their 
families live or have perished. 

Tve hoard about the program that 
uses television to reunite families that 
have been torn apart Today, 1 urge 
North Korea: It is time to participate in 
this TV reunification program and to 
allow your people to appear, 1 would say 
to them, whatever your political dif- 
ferences with the South, what harm can 
he done by letting the innocent families 
from North and South know of their 
loved ones' health and welfare? Full 
reunification of families and peoples is a 
most basic human right. 

Until the day arrives, the United 
States, like the Republic of Korea, ac- 
cepts tlie existing reality of two Korean 
States and supports steps leading to im- 
proved relations among those states and 
their allies. 

We have also joined with you over 
the past 2 years in proposing measures 
which, if accepted, would reduce the risk 
of miscalculation and the likelihood of 
violence on the peninsula. The proposals 
we have made, such as mutual notifica- 
tion and observation of military exer- 
cises, are similar to ones negotiated in 
Europe and observed by NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact. 'J'heso pro})osals are not 
intended to address fundamental 
political issues, but simply to make this 
heavily armed peninsula a safer place. 
For wc must not forget that on the 
peninsula today there are several times 
more men under arms and vastly m{)re 
firepower than in June of 1950. We will 
continue to support efforts to reduce 
tensions and the risks of war. 

I have spoken of the need for 
vigilance and strength to deter aggres- 
sion and preserve peace and economic 
progress, but there is another source of 
strength, and it is well represented in 
this assembly. The development of 
democratic political institutions is the 
surest means to build the national con- 
sensus that is the foundation of true 
security. 


ficult political development is when, 
even as we speak, a shell from the 
North could destroy this Assembly. My 
nation realizes the complexities of keep- 
ing a peace so that tiie economic miracle 
can continue to increase the standard of 
living of your people. The United Suites 
welcomes the goals that you have set for 
political development and increased 
respect for human rights for democratic 
practices. VVe welcome President Ch im'.s 
farsighted plans for a constitutional 
transfer of power in 1988. Other 
measures for further development of 
Korean political life will be equally im- 
portant and will have our warm support. 

Now, this will not be a simple proc- 
ess because of the ever-present threat 
from the North. But I wish to assure 
you once again of America's unwavering 
support and the Ihgh regard of 
democnitie peoples everywhere as you 
take the bold and necessary steps 
toward political development. 

Over 100 years ago you asked 
earlier American travelers to make their 
wi.shes known. I come today to you with 
our answer: Our wish is for peace and 
prosperity and freedom for an old and 
valued ally. 

In Washin^on several weeks ago, a 
memorial service was held for those who 
had perished on Flight 007. Durifig that 
service, a prayer was read. I would like 
to read you that prayer, because it is a 
prayer for all mankind. 

■‘0 God . . . 

Look with compassion on the whole 
human family; 

Take away the arrogance and haired 
which infect our hearts; 

Break down the walls that separate 
u.s; 

Unite us in bonds of love; 

And work through our struggle and 
confusion to accomplish your pur- 
pose on earth; 

T})at, in your good time, all the na- 
tions and races may serve you in 
harmony ...” 

That, too, is our wish and prayer. 
Onyonghi Keshipskiyo, [Stay in peace.] ■ 


President Reagan 
Chinese Community 
Leaders 
Beijing 
April 27J984 

Tm honored to come before you today, 
the first American President ever to ad- 
dress your nation from the Great Hall of 
the People. 

My wife Nancy and I have looked for- 
ward to visiting the people and treasures 
of your great and historic land, one of the 
world’s oldest civ illations. We have 
mai"\*c!ed at Beijing's sweeping vistas, 
and we have felt the warmth of your 
hospitality touch our hearts. We 
only regret that our visit will be so brief. 
I’m afraid it will be as a Tang Dynasty 
poet once wrote: looking at the flowers 
while riding horseback.” Bui you have 
another saying from the book of Han 
which describes how Nancy and I feel: 

“To see a thing once is better than hear- 
ing about it a hundred times.” 

Twelve years ago former President 
NLxon arrived in Beijing, stepped dow n 
from Air Force One, and shook hands 
with former Premier Zhou Enlai. Premier 
Zhou would later tell him: “Your hand- 
shake came over the vastest ocean in the 
\vorld-25 years of no communication.” 
With one handshake, America and China 
each turned a new page in their histories. 

I believe that history beckons again. 
We have begun to write a new chapter 
for peace and progress in our histories, 
with America and China going forward 
hand in hund—xieshou bingjin. 

We must always be realistic about our 
relationship, frankly acknowledging the 
fundamental differences in ideology and 
institutions between our two societies. 
Yes, let us acknowledge those differ- 
ences. Lei us never minimize them. But 
let us not be dominated by them. 

1 have not come lo China to hold forth 
on what divides us, but to build on what 
binds us. I have not come to dwell on a 
closed'door past, but to urge that Ameri- 
cans and Chinese look to the future, 
because together we can and will make 
tomorrow a bettor day. 

When Premier Zhao w^as in the 
United Stales, he told us: “China has 
opened its door and will never close it 
again.” Permit me to assure you today, 
America’s door is open to you; and when 
you walk through, we’ll welcome you as 
our neighbors and our friends. 


We may live at nearly opposite ends 
of the world. We may be distinctly dif- 
ferent in language, customs, and political 
beliefs. But on many vital questions of our 
time, there is little difference between the 
American and Chinese people. Indeed, I 
believe if we were to ask citizens all over 
this world what they desire most for their 
children and for their children’s children, 
their answer, in English, Chinese, or any 
language, would likely be the same; we 
want peace; we want freedom; we want a 
better life. Their dreams, so simply 
stated, represent mankind’s deepest 
aspirations for security and personal 
fulfillment. And helping them make their 
dreams come true is what our jobs arc all 
about. 

We can work together as equals in a 
spirit of mutual respect and mutual 
benefit. I believe in Chinese you say Hu 
jmg hn hul 

Well, America and China are both 
great nations. And we have a special 
responsibility to preseiwe world peace. 

To help fulfill that responsibility, the 
United States ia rebuilding its defenses, 
which had been neglected for more than 
a decade. Our people realize this effort 
is crucial if we’re to deter aggression 
against America, our allies, and other 
friends. But we threaten no nation. 
America’s troops are not massed on 
China’s borders. And we occupy no lands. 
The only foreign land we occupy any- 
where in the world is beneath gravesites 
where Americaue shed theli* blood for 
peace and freedom. Nor do we commit 
wanton acts, such as shooting 269 inno- 
cent people out of the sky for the so-called 
cause of sacred airspace. 

America and China both condemn 
military expansionism, the brutal occupa 
tion of Afghanistan, the crushing of Kam- 
puchea; and we share a stake in preserv- 
ing peace on the Korean Peninsula. 

1 think our two peoples agree there 
can be only one sane policy to preserve 
our precious civilization in this modern 
nuclear age: a nuclear war cannot be won 
and must never be fought. And that’s 
why we’ve proposed to the Soviet Union 
meaningful negotiations that go beyond 
rhetoric to actual arms reductions and 
why we must all work for the day when 
nuclear weapons will be banished from 
the face of the earth. 


America’s interest in China. ( 
friendship for your people, and oi 
respect for China’s many contrib 
the progress of civilization date b 
the beginning of our own historj. 
might be interested to know that 
dinner settings used by our first 
Presidents^George Washington, 
Adams, and Thomas Jefferson^v 
Chinese origin, evidence of our F 
Fathers’ attraction for your cour 
artistic standards. 

Back in 1784, when the first j 
trading ship, the Empress of Chi 
entered your waters, my countrj 
unknown lo you. We were a new 
eager to win a place in intematio 
merce, A slightly homesick Ame 
sailor recorded that first day in a 
home. 

”My dear father,” he wrote, 
you receive this letter, it will acq 
you, that after a passage of 6 mo 
7 days we came to anchor at Wai 
The Chinese had never heard of 
we introduced ourselves as a nev 
gave them our history with a dei 
of our country, the importances 
necessity of a trade here to the a 
of both, which they appear perfe 
understand and wish.” 

Well, since those early days, 
countries have both profited fror 
change of people, goods, and ide? 
ChinCtSe settlors helped tame om 
nent during the 19th centuo'. To 
their families, descendants join o 
Americans in cooperating withy 
build a new prosperity in China. 

The American Heritage 

How did America, which began i 
povorished country and a meltin 
trading immigrants from every 
the globe, pull together and bec( 
leading economic nation in the w 
How did we go in so short a timt 
ing by candlelight to exploring t 
tiers of the universe by satellite, 
each farmer laboring with horse 
for an entire year just to feed fo 
to running his farm with the mo; 
machinery and producing enoug 
76 people, making America the I 
basket of the world? 

Well, we’re people who’ve al 
believed the heritage of our past 
seed that brings forth the harve 
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•v in tremendous power irom iwo 
■*r 'e.-failh and freedom. America was 
/ jnied by people who sought freedom to 
v.r^h;p God and to trust in Him to giiide 
their daily lives with wisdom, 
'tren^lh, goodness, and compassion. 

O'jr passion for freedom led to the 
\rr.0rican Revolution, the first gi cat 
’ pricing /or human rights and independ- 
Xe against colonial rule. We knew each 
us could not enjoy liberty for ourselves 
unless ’'Ve were willing to share it with 
evtiyone else. And we knew our freedom 
CK-'ii not truly be safe unless all of us 
«ere protected by a body of laws that 
treated us equally. 

George Washington told us we would 
be bound together in a sacred brother- 
hxid of free men. Abraham Lincoln de- 
f.r.ed the heart of Amencan democracy 
vshenhe said, “No man is good enough to 
gi vfm another man without that other’s 
cor^enl. . . . ” These great pnnciplcs have 
rv'jrishcd the soul of America, and they 
been enriched by values such as the 
dignity of work, the friendship of 
r.fighbors, and the warmth of family. 

L)ke China, our people see the future in 
iheeycs of our children. And like China, 
ue revere our elders. To be as good as 
oir fathers and mothers, we must 
be better. 


The Key to Dynamic Development 


•'Trust the people" -these three words 
are not only the heart and soul of Amer- 
ican history, but the most powe2*ful force 
for human progi'cas in the world today. 
Tf.jse who ignore this vital truth will con- 
•ienin their countries to fall farther and 
firther behind in the world’s competition 
fer economic leadership in the 1980 s and 
beyund. because look around lus, the 
j'X’ieiiDs that have made the most spec- 
progress In the shortest period of 
l.nieare nut the most rigidly organized 
ryr even the richest in natural resoui'ces. 
No, it's where people have been allowed 
create, compete, and build, where 
'bey've been permitted to think for 
|-trr.selves, make economic decisions, and 
^refit from their own risks that societies 
become the most prosperous, pro- 
ms\\% dynamic, and free. Nothing 
^cu.a be more basic to the spirit of prog- 
^»for a famer, laborer, or merchant 
• .n economic reward for legitimate risk 
sM honest toil. 

A little over a century ago, Ulysses S. 
■rant who was then a former President, 
i-^ilcayaur country and fsaw PKiMn'o 


u ran t w I u Lc , l nu u L‘g ni n mg 01 a c nango, 
Wlien it does come, China will rapidly 

become a powerful and rich nation 

'J'he populatio22 is industrious, fiiigal, 
intelligent, and quick to learn.” 

Well, today, China's economy crackles 
with the dynamics of change: expansion of 
individual incentives for fanners in your 
new responsibility system; new bonuses 
for workers and more disciplined manage- 
ment in terms of profits and losses; im- 
proved methods of market distribution; 
opening your economy to the world 
through China’s membershij) in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, the World Bank, 
and through yoin* invitation to trade and 
invest, especially in you?* four special 
ecoiiomic zones; and your cominitmcnt to 
att2*act capital and scientific knowledge to 
create a high tecimology base for the 
future. All this reflects China’s new role 
in the international economic community 
and your determination to modernize 
your economy and raise the standard of 
living of your people. 

Unlike some governments which fear 
change and fear the future, China is 
beginning to reach out toward new 
liorizons, and we salute your courage. 

Progress, Premier Zhao has told us, 
"lies in our efforts to emancipate our 
thinking in a bold way— to carry out 
reform with determination, to make new 
inventions with courage, and to break 
with the economic molds and conven- 
tions of all descriptions wdiich fetter the 
development of the productive force.” 

Well, we Americans have always con- 
sidered ourselves pioneers, so we ap- 
preciate such vitality and optimism. 

Today, 1 bring you a message from 
my countrymen. As China moves fomard 
in this now path, America welcomes the 
opportunity to walk by your aide. 

Incidentally, 1 know* Premier Zhao 
lias demonstrated inasleiy of liis subject. 
When he was directing agricultural 
policies in Sichuan, the peasants went 
from food shortages and forced imports to 
bumpcj* harvests and rising exports. In 
fact, I'm told that because of the work he 
did, it is said in Sichuan Province, “If you 
want rice, go see Zhao.” 

Well, China’s growth is in China’s 
hands. You will choose your own path to 
development. But we’re not suiprisetl to 
see the fresh breezes of incentives and 
innovation sweeping i)ositive changes 
across China. And behind the statistics of 
economic growth are reports of personal 
success stories pointing to a new spirit of 


teclinolo^' points to more opportunity for 
all. President John Kennedy often used a 
melaplior to describe such progress: "A 
rising tide lifts all boats.” 

In the United States, as I mentioned 
earlier, we’ve always believed deeply that 
incentives are key and that free people 
build free markets that ignite dynamic 
develop2?)e?}t for ever3*one. Fora time, 
America's government had drifted away 
from this key principle, and our economic 
growth suffered. 

When we took office in January 1981 , 
we said to the people: “Let us make a 
new beginning. From now on. if you work 
harder and earn more than before, your 
reward will be greater than it was. We're 
putting America's future in your hands. 
You can spark the spii’il of enterprise. 

You cun get America moving again.” And 
they liave. 

In 3 short yeat'S, the A^nerican people 
have revived a dynamic growth economy 
bolstered by incentives of lower tax rates, 
stable prices, reduced interest rate.s, a 
rebirth of productivity, and restored cur- 
rency -or confidence in our currency. 

Hope is high. Confidence is strong. 
America’s future looks bright again. With 
a i't?*ong technological base pioneering 
sunrise industries and modernizing older 
ones, the United Stales is beginning an 
economic renaissance and helping pull 
other nations toward worldwide re cove 17. 

U.S. -China Cooperation 

I see America and our Pacific neighbors 
going forward in a mighty enleipiise to 
build strong economics and a safer world. 

The United States and China have a 
historic opportunity. We can expand our 
economic and .scientific coopera tio2), 
strengthen the ties between our peoples, 
and take an important step towai’d peace 
and a bettor life. And there is much we 
can share. 

We think progress in four areas is 
particularly promising: trade, technology, 
investment, and exchanges of scientific 
and managerial expertise. 

In a few sliort years, two-way trade 
has risen shai*ply. The United States is 
now China’s third largest trading pai’t- 
ner. Our bilateral trade shows great 
p)*omise for the future, px'irticularly in 
areas such as machinery, technology, oil 



equip menc, petroleum, Hgi’icultunil and 
manufaLturing products. 

Last June, 1 instructed our govern- 
ment to liberalize controls over the export 
to China of high-technolog>' products, 
such as computers and labor atoi^ in- 
struments. Our policies on technology 
transfer will continue to evolve along with 
our overall relationship and the develop- 
ment of broader cooperation between us. 
May I emphasize to the members of the 
scientific community here today: the 
relaxing of export controls reflects my 
detemiination that China be treated as 
a friendly, nonallied nation and that the 
United States be fully prepared to coop- 
ei ate in your modernization. 

During Premier Zhao’s visit to our 
country, we took another step fonvard, 
signing the United States*China Indus- 
trial and Technological Cooperation Ac- 
cord. Our Joint Commission on Commerce 
ami Trade will discuss implementation of 
the accord during their next meeting in 
Washington in May. We will focus our ef- 
forts on the sectors to which China has at- 
tached greatest prionty. Our trade and 
development program will facilitate our 
progress. 

Expanding cooperative ventures 
is another area of promising growth: 
American firms have invested almost 
$700 million in joint ventures and offshore 
oil exploration in China, making the 
United SUUes your largest foreign in- 
vestor. We welcome your determination 
to improve conditions for foreign business 
in China. Streamlining bureaucratic pro- 
cedures, establishing a more predictable 
system for investment throvigh domestic 
legislation and international agreements, 
reforming prices to make them interna- 
tionally competitive, and providing 
foreign business people with the offices, 
housing, and schools they and their 
families need to work effectively, will 
stimulate more American investment. 

For your part, some 60 Chinese firms 
have established offices or branches in 
the United States, and China has invested 
in several joint ventures in our country. 

We intend to strengthen these trends. 
When Treasury Secretary Regan was 
here last month for the meeting of the 
Joint Economic Committee, he concluded 
a bilateral tax agreement. Monday, our 
two countries will sign this agreement 
which, I’m pleased to report, will increase 
incentives for even closer coooeration be- 


l am particularly proud that the 
United States and China have reached 
agi'cement on cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of atomic enorg)\ As many of you 
know, the negotiations between our two 
countries go back almost to the beginning 
of my administration. We have held a 
total of six sessions in Washington and 
Beijing. We made great progress during 
Premier Zhao’s visit, and our negotiations 
have just now concluded successfully. The 
result: an agreement foi- cooperation in 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

I understand that several of the peo- 
ple here made migor contributions to this 
effort, which meets the requirements of 
both sides. Once approval is complete, it 
will open broad oppovtumties for joint 
work in development of the energy base 
which China needs for its modernization. 
Scientists, engineers, business leaders, 
and officials of both countries interested 
in peaceful nuclear energy' will welcome 
this agreement. China has one of the 
world’s most ambitious programs for ex- 
pansion of electric power generation, and 
I believe that America’s energy^ technol- 
ogy— not just in nuclear energy but across 
the board— is second to none, and perhaps 
most suitable for China’s varied needs. 

Our agreement is founded on impor- 
tant nonproliferation standards. We have 
noticed recent statements of China’s non- 
proliferation policies, particularly those 
by Premier Zhao in Washington and 
Beging over the past several months. 
Premier Zhao and I have discussed these 


device. Our cooperation in the peaceful 
uses of nuclear energy will bo based on 
shared principles of nonproliferation. 

There is also great potential in our 
joint efforts to increase managerial and 
scientific expertise. I know that many of 
you have heard through the Chinese 
press about the good work of the 9-monlh 
Dalian progi ani of management training 
for industi 7 , science, and technology. 

More than 750 graduates have veoelvccl 
training in modern methods of industrial 
management. And I’m told some of you 
are graduates of that program. Well, 

I’m delighted to announce that we iiave 
agreed to establish a special new program 
there offering a full S-yoar master’s 
degree in business administration. The 
degree will be awarded by the Slate 
University of New York. We’re to .*;haro 
with you the knowledge that is Anicricii’s 
key technology— management and science 
skills to develop a nation. 

Under our Joint Conirnisskm on 
Science and Technology, we have a very 
productive agreement with exchange 
progiMins in 21 specific areas. We’re sha)*- 
ing the benefits of researcli in medicitio^ 
energy, and other technical fields. Our 
scientists are learning a great deal frojn . 
each other in public health, agricultural 
sciences, and many other ai-eas. 

Men and women of vision already sec 
that working in the zero gravity environ- 
ment of space offers dazzling oppor- 
tunities to improve life on earth. Ex- 

fill OllV SOaCe sllUttlc haV^ 


We also look foi-ward to bein^ able lo 
.^fiufat’ture largo crystaU of ex<?epti(jnal 
inriiv ia crystals are llu' 

basis'a*'!^^ scmicoiuluclor chips which 
j^'jiiJjioflern computers. By manufacturing 
themin zero gravity, we can make new 
u'l-ides toward producing larger, faster 
computers-* the so-called auporcom- 
oiiiers-aml ullimalely rerUice the cost 
of computer manufacturing. We look 
-oo\ar(l to exploring with China the 
rossibililies of cooperating in the develop- 
ii:enl of space oti behalf of all our fellow 

citizens- . 

In the luunamttea and social sciences, 

hundreds of American and Chinese 
«cholurs have visited each others' coun- 
gies to loach and study subjects rangii^g 
from law and economics to poetry and 
history For our tniil, we welctnne iliis 
iiewPacitlc tide. Let it roll peacefully cm, 
carrying a two-way How of ])eople and 
idea's that can break down barriers of 
suspicion and mistrust, and build up 
bonds of couperation and shared op- 
timism. 

The future is our.s to build. Surmount- 
ing the risks and the fears of some may 
bedifnciilt, but Tm convinced the chal- 
lenge is worth it. The greatest victoi-ies 
ceme when people dare to bo great, when 
Vney summon their spirits to brave the 
unknown and go furwai’cl tc^getlier to 
reachagroiiter good. 

So often, we see individual actions of 
courage and love in evei^clay life that 
give us faith to believe in ourselves and 
hupe for a bettor fvttwve. In 1981, abriglit, 
young American student, John Zeidman, 
came here to study China and to .seek 
r.ew friends. He was a boy of great lieart 
and enthusiasm, and riding his bicycle on 
Reijing's streets, conversing and camping 
with uriists and students, he fell in Itwe 
withyniir country. Tragically, he was 
struck ill on his 20th birthday and later 
died. But his tragedy brouglit forlli 
new life. 

John’s family and friends have estab- 
lished a Chinese si u dies program at the 
Si(lwel) Friends Scliool in Wftshinglon. 
Hundreds have contributed, and the pro- 
gram now attracts young j)eoplo from 
public and private schools and serves as 
a model for other schools all across 
Ameiicii. Earlier this year, Premier Zhao 


visited the school. This .<111111001’ the entire 
class will come to C’hina as his guests to 
m(‘et their student cunVem))oraries. 

From the great grief of one hoy’s 
death came a secni. And from that seed 
has grown a tree of understainling— a tree 
that now blos.<«>ms with the beauty of 


President Reagan 
Fudan University 
Shanghai 
April 30. 1984 

WeVe been in your country only 5 days, 
but already weVe seen the wonders of a 
Hfetime-lh(? Great Wall of China, a struc- 
lur(‘ so huge and marvelous that it can bo 
seen from space; the ancient city of Xi'an 
and the 'Fomb of tlie Great Emperor and 
the buried army that guards him still. 
T'hes(' are Lite wonders of ages })ast. But 
today, I want to talk to you, the young 
peo]>lo of a great university, about the 
future— about our future together and 
how wc can transform liuman life on this 
planet if wc bring as much wisdom and 
curiosity to each other as we bring to our 
scimlarly pursuits. 

1 want to begin, though, with some 
greetings. I bring you greetings not only 
fi’om my countrymen but from one of 
your countrymen. Some of you know Ye 
Yang, who was a student here. He 
graduated from Fudan and became a 
teaclier of English at this university. Now 
he is at Harvard University in the United 
States, where he is studying for a doc- 
torate in comparative literature. 

My staff spoke to him before we left. 
Mr. Ye wants you to kmw he's doing 
fine. He's working hard on his spring 
term papers, and his thoughts turn to you 
often. He asked me to deliver a message 
to his former students, colleagues, 
friends, and family. He asked me to say 
for him, and 1 liope I can, “Wo xiang nian 
dajia,'* 

He wants you to know that he looks 
foi-wanl to retuniinK to Fudan to teach. 


friendship and cooperatum. If our people 
could go fonvard in this same sfiirit, plant- 
ing not one tree, but millions, and then 
tending each so it may grow sturdy and 
tall— then the dreain of a single youth 
might gi*ow into the golden dreams of all 
mankind. @ 


And President Xic, he said to tell you he 
misses your friendship and encourage- 
menl. And Mr. Ye says you are a very 
great woman and a great educator. You 
will be proud to know that he received 
straight A's last term. And when we con- 
gniLulated him, he said: ’T have nothing 
to bo proud uf myself; I am so proud of 
my university." 

rd like to say a few words about our 
China-U.S. educational exchange pro- 
grams, It's not entirely new, this ex- 
changing of students. Your President Xie 
earned a degi’ee from Smith College in 
the United States. Smith is also my wife 
Nancy’s alma matev. And President Xic 
also attended Massachusetts In- 

stitute of Technology, one of our greatest 
universities of science, engineering, and 
technology. 

But in the past few' years, our two 
countries have enjoyed an explosion in 
the number of student exchanges. Five 
years ago you numbered your students 
studying abroad in the hundreds. Since 
then, 20,000 Chinese scholars have 
studied throughout the world, and more 
than half of them have come to American 
school. More than 100 American colleges 
and universities now have educational ex- 
changes with nearly as many Chinese in- 
stitutions. 

We have committed more resources 
to our Fulbi'ight program in China than in 
any otlier country. Two of the American 
professors teaching here at Fudan arc 
I'ulbright professors. And there are 20 
American students studying with you, 
and we’re very proud of them. 


The U.S. and China: 

Building a Lasting Friendship 
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earthf|UHkt*A, huw you’vt* made 
oucli i^ti-icles in researching the cause aiu) 
treatment of cancer. We have muot^ \t) 
learn fruni yuu in ncunK'^urgerv ami in 
your use of lierb:? in medicine. And we 
we Ic Of lie I lie cluince Lu study your 
language, your history, am! ycjur soeiely. 

You, in turn, have shown that you’re 
eager to learn, to come to Aniencan 
scliools and study eJeclronics anri com- 
fjutcr sciences, math and engineering, 
filiysics, managenieiiL, ancl the 
humanities. We have much to share in 
these fields, and we’re eager to benefit 
from your curiosity. Much of this sliaidng 
is recent, only 5 years old. But the areas 
of nur nnilua! cooperation continue to ex- 
pand. We’ve already agree<] to cooperate 
more closely in trade, technology, invest- 
ment, and exchanges of scientific and 
inanagenal e.xperlise. And we have just 
concluded an inipovtuut agreement to 
help advance our technological and 
economic clGvelupnumt through the 
peaceful use of juiclear energy. 

That term— pen cc/id use of nuclear 
energy— is key. Our agreement rests 
upon imporlanl principles of no)p>rohfera* 
tiun. Neither of our countries will en- 
courage nuclear pvuliferalion nor assist 
any other country to accjuirc? or develop 
any nuclear explosive device. 

We live in a troiible<l world, and the 
United Slates and China, as two great na- 
tions, share a special responsibility to 
help reduce the risks of war. We both 
agree that there can be onl\' one sam? 
policy to pre.serve our precious civiliza- 
tion in this modc^rn age: a nuclear war 
cannot be won and must never be fought. 
And no matter how great the obstacles 
may seem, we must never stop our efforts 
to reduce the weapons of war. We must 
never stop at all until wo see the day 
when nuclear anns have been banished 
from the face of this earth. 

With peaceful cooperation ns our 
guide, the possibilities for future progress 
are great. For example, we look forward 
to exploring with China the possibilities 
of cooperating in the development of 
space on behalf of our fellow citizens. 

Our astronauts have found that by 
working in the zero gi avity environnient 
of space, we will be able to manufacture 
life saving medicines with far greater 
purity and cfficiGncy— medicines that will 
treat diseases of heart attack and sli-oke 
that afflict millions of us. Wc wilt learn 
how to manufacture F^actor^, a rare and 
expensive medicine used to treat hemo- 
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casiing, and comjmter technology. We 
already' have the teclinulogy to make the 
extraordinary commonplace. We hope to 
see the day when a Chiiie.se scientist 
wcH’king out an engineering pi-oblem in 
Pudan will be able to hook into the help of 
a scientist at a computer at M.l.T. And 
the scientist in Huston will be able to rail 
on the expertise of the scientist in 
Shanghai, and all of it in a matter of 
seconds. 

M.V young friends, this is t lie way of 
the future. Hy ])(joling cnir talents and 
resources, we can make space a new fron- 
tier of peace. 

Your government’s policy of forging 
closer ties in the free exchange of 
knowledge has not <mly enlivened your 
economy, it has opened the way to a new 
convergence i)f Chinese and American in- 
terests. You have opened I hr dnm*, and 
let me assure you that ours is also open. 

Now, all of this is particularly exciting 
in Ugl\t wf the recent history of our twi^ 
countries. F<ir many year.s, there was no 
closeness between us. The silei^e took its 
toll, A dozen years ago, it b(*gan ti» 
clvange. ’rogelhev, we made it change. 

Anfl now in llie past oy^ears, your policy 
of o))enmg to the outside world has 
hel|)ecl u.s begin to know each other bettor 
than we ever had befoi*e. 

But that process has just begun. To 
many Americans, China i.s still a faraway 
place, unknown, unseen, and fascinating. 
And wo are fascinated. 

I wonder if ytna're aware of the many 
way's China has touched American life? 
The signs of your influence and success 
abouml. If I were spending this aflei-noon 
ifj Washington, I might look out the win- 
dow and see a man and woman strolling 
along Pennsydvania Avenue wearing 
Chinese silk. They might be on their way 
to onr National Portrait Gallery to see the 
Chinese art exhibit. And from there, 
perhaps they would stroll to our National 
Gallery to see the new building designed 
by the Chinese- American architect, I.M. 
Pei. After that, they might end their day 
dining in a restaurant tliat serves 
Chinese cuisine. 

We associate China with vitality, 
enormous vitality, and something that 
doesn’t always go along with tliat- 
subtlety, the subtlety of discerning and 
iutelligenl ntinds. 

Premier Zhai) saw something of the 
American attitmie tow»avd China when he 
visited us in January. He said after a few 
(lavs in our country that he never ex 


Liir 1 IT iirnj,'* - 

of Clhna to he just as wavin * 
toward us, and it’s made u.'i v» i\> - 

Hut meeting you and talkn J ' 
has only made uje want tu kii' -> 

And 1 sen.se that you feel the ■ 
about Americans. You, loo, ' 
know more. 

The American Tradition and 
National Character 

I would like to tell you somethi’:- 
u.s and also share something “f r ■ 
values. 

First of all, America Is rea'.K r 
Americas. We call ourseh e.-: a r.-. 
immigranls, and that’s truly wh.z 
We have drawn people fi‘om evt - 
of the earth. We’re composed of n 
every race and religion am I tr »t i • 
numbers, but la rge« We have as* 

New York Harbor that speaks < »f ' 
statue of a woman holding a 
wekonH* to those who enter our <, 
to become Americans. She ha-^^ gr 
millitms upon millions of immigre 
our country. She welcomes thi-rn. ' 
repres(fnls our open door. 

All of the immigrants who c,tr: 
brought their own music, liievatu- 
customs, and ideas. And the nuirv • 
thing, a thing of which we’re pr-*,: . 
they did not have to rolinqui.'^h th- 
things in order to fit in. In fact. v. '■ 
they brought to America becanii* A 
can. And this div«M’.sily has more v 
enrichcKl u.s; it hius literally .shapt‘<: 

Thi.s tradition— the t rad ilk m < f ' 
immigrants adding to the sum tM*.d 
what we are— is not a thing of tin- ; 
New immigrant H are still bringii.g ‘ ’ 
talents and improving the quality - * 
American lifc^. Let me name a few ‘ 
you’ll know their names. 

In America, Wang cunipulcrs r . 
become a fixture in offices Ihnnx^rh. 
country. They are tlie product of 
energy and brilliance of Mr. An * 
who himself is the product of a Sh ^ 
university. 

M'he face.s of our cities shine wr - 
gleaming buildings of Mr. I.M. Pti, - 
first heenme interested in architect 
a studtml here in Siianghai. 

What wc know of the .. 

the fundamental nature of matter I . ■ 
been expanded by the Nobel Prizv' 
ning scientist. Dr. Lee Tsung-Dins *- 
was born in Shanghai. 

Wc admire these men, we hor- ” 
them, anri we salute von for whiit ^ . . 


If ( r* I'l 


piit wealway? Iiold as a society. 

\VeVe belli lo^^eUior for more than 200 
because we’re united by certain 
thii-R^bi which we all believe, things to 
vdiicb'veVe (luiotly pledged our deepest 
jjvaltic?. I draw your special attention to 
I’m about to say, l)ecauso it’s so 
iiiip^dant to an understanding of my 
cciir.tJV- 

Wcholievo in the dignily of each man, 
woniHii, aiul child. Our entire system is 
fi'.ur.dcfl on an appreciatiou of the special 
ir(?n:us of each individual and of his special 
right to make his own decisions and lead 
his i)\vn life. 

Wc believe— aiul we believe it so 
deeply that Americans know these words 
byhearl-wo believe “that all Men are 
created eiiual, that they are endowed by 
tluir Creator with certain unalienable 
Rights, that among tlHJse are Life, Libel' 
ly and the Pursuit of Happiness.” Take 
ai: American stiulent or teuch(?r aside 
Inter today and ask if he or she hasn’t 
commillecl lho.se words to memory. They 
aieiVum the documtml by which we 
created our nation, the Declaration of In* 
(kpciulciice. 

We elect our government by the vote 
cfihe people. I’liat is hnw' we chouse our 
turgjoss ami our president. We say of 
cur country, ‘‘Here the People Rule,” and 
it is .so. 

I.el Tile tell you someliiing' of the 
Aii:er:ean character. You might think 
thill with such a varied nation there 
co'jIiIii’l he one character, hut in many 
fiviulair.eiital ways thert' is. 

Weave a fairminded peu|ile. WeTe 
thiiglilnot to take what belongs to others. 
Mimyofus, as I saiil, are the children and 
gTi^ndchildren and gT'eat-grandcluldreii of 
iiv.niiirrarUs, and fi’oni them we learned 
soinelliing of hard labi>r. As a nation we 
tided uj) from poverty, and no people on 
caith are more w'orlhy to he Li’ustud than 
these who have woi-ked iuird for wluit 
they have. None is less inclined to take 
w.naiisnot theirs. 

W'e’re idealists. Americans love 
freeflujii, and we've fought and died to 
pioiccithe freedom of others. When the 
J-niiuesnf fascism sw'ept Hurope four 
decades ago, the American people fought 
^tgrealcost to defend the countries 
assault. 

W'licn the armies of fascism sw’ept 
we fought with you to stop 
Ami some of you listening today 
tho.so days, remember wdien 
^'UrConoral Jimmy Doolittle and his 


Willi, the I hiiled Stales vuluntarily 
withdrew from the faraway places in 
which we had fought. We kepi no jienna- 
Tumt armies of iiccujialion. We didn’l lake 
an inch of lei'rilory, nor do we occupy 
one loday. Our record ijf respi‘el for ilu' 
freedinii and independence of olliers 
is clear. 

W(?’i*e a Ci)ni)>assiona*e people. When 
I lie war ended we helped rebuild our 
allies— ami our enemies as wtdl. Wc ilid 
this because wt* wanted lo liel]> the inius 
cent viclims of bad goveniimuit.s and had 
policies, and because, if they priispiTcd, 
peace Wiiuld be nume .secure. 

We’i*e an opUmi.siic jieople. Like you. 
we inherited a va.sl lanrl of endless skies, 
tall imainlains, l ich fields, and iipen 
prairies. Ii made us see the possibilities in 
1 ‘very thing. U made u.s hojieful. And we 
devised an economic .system Dial re- 
wardtal individual (‘fforls, that gave us 
good reason foi* hope 

We love ])oac(*. We hale war. We 
think— and always have— that war is a 
gi*eal sin, a woeful waste. We wish lo be 
at jieace willi our neighbors. We want lo 
live in harmony with friends. 

There is one olh<*r part of our national 
character I wish lo speak of. Religion and 
faith art* very imjiorlanl hi us. We’re a 
nation of many religions. Rut most 
Americans derive their religious belief 
from the Rible— the Rible of ARises who 
(lolivereil a people (Vo in slavery; the Bible 
of Jesus Christ who told us to love thy 
neighbor as thyself, to do unto ynm* 
neighbor as you would have him do 
unto you. 

And this, lot), has formed us. It’s why 
we wish w(»ll for others. It’s why it 
grieves us whem wo hear of people who 
cannot live u]) lo their full polejilial and 
who cam lot live in peace, 

A Maturing Relationship 

We invite you to know us. That is the 
beginning of friendship between people. 
And friendship between people is the 
basis for friendship between gtivcrn- 
ments. 

The silence between our governments 
has ended. In the past 12 years, our peo- 
ple liave become rcacquainted, and now 
our relationship is maturing. And we’re 
at the point wliere we can ljuiki the basis 
for a lasting friendship. 

Now, you know, as I do, that there’s 
much that naturally divides us: time and 
snace. different lantruagos and values, dif- 


this world. 

But Icl us, for a moment, [)iit aside 
the words that name our differences and 
think what we hav<» in coniniun. We are 
two great and huge nations on opposite 
sides of the globe. We are both comitrie.s 
of great vitality an<] strength. You nre the 
must populous country on earth; we are 
the most technologically d(>v eloped. Kac'h 
of us holds a sjiecial weight in our respec- 
tive sides of the world. 

There exists between us a kind of 
e(|uipoiso. Tliose of you who are engineer- 
ing students will perhaps appreciate that 
term. It speaks of a fine and special 
balance. 

Already there are some political con- 
cerns that align us, and there arc some 
important questions on which we both 
agree. Both the United States and China 
oppose the brutal and illegal occujiations 
of Kampuchea. Both the United Stales 
and China have stood togellier in con- 
demning the evil and unlawful iiiva.si(m of 
Afghanistan. Both the United Stales and 
China now sluu*e a .stake in [) reserving 
peace on the Korean Peninsula, and we 
share a .slake in pro .serving peace in this 
area of the world. 

Neither of us is an expansionist 
power. We do not dosiro your land, nor 
you ours. W^c do not challenge your 
borders. We do not provoke youi* anx- 
ieties. In fact, both the United Slates and 
China are forced to arm themselves 
against those who do. 

The United Stales is now iindei'taking 
a nurior strengthening of our defenses. 

It’s an expensive effort, but we make it to 
protect the peace, knowing that a strong 
America is a safeguard for the indG|)eiuI- 
once and peace of others. 

Both the United Slates and China are 
rich in human resources and human 
talent. What wonders lie before us if we 
practice the advice, Tong li he zno^ 
Connect strength and work togelher. 

Over the past 12 years, American and 
Chinese leaders have met frequently lo 
{lisetiRS a host of issues. Often we hav<* 
found agreement, but even when we have 
not, we’ve gained insight into each other 
and we’ve learned to appreciate the 
otheT-'s perspectives on the world. 


n«nin'h ]l \\ v »vnu*mhL‘r (.-main injng>. 
\Vl' imirl liCMihcr iKnure our problems nor 
Vninn. We musi never exuj^ 
derate our difriciihies or ^elKl alarms fur 
small reason,'. We tnusl ivni ember lhat it 
i> a deli I ate lbin>! lo oppose the \visbes of 
a frienrl, ami wlan weVe forced to do so, 
\v<.‘ must be unrler.'tandinx with each 
iilhrw 

1 liope I but when history looks back 
upon this new chapter in our relationship, 
these will be rtnienibered as days wlien 
America and China accepted the 
cliullen^m to strerii^then the tics that biml 
us, to co(jperate for greater prosperity 
iiiTjong our people, and lo strive for a 
more secure and just peace m the world. 

You. the .'tu'lems at Fudan Universi 
i y, and the schulars at all ilie universities 
in China and America have a great role to 
play in both our countries* futures. From 
your ranks will come the under.st a tiding 


to come. 1 oday s leaders can ptn e 
way of the future. That is our respon- 
sibility. But it is always the youngen- 
generation who will make the future. It is 
you who will decide if a continuing, per- 
sonal friendship can span the generations 
and the differences that divide us. In such 
friendship lies the hope of the world. 

When he was a very young man, /hou 
Rnlai wrote a |joejn foi' a sclioolmate who 
was leaving to study abroad, Zhou ap- 
preciated the responsibilities that 
separated them, but he also remembered 
fondly the (jimlilics that made them 
friemis. And his poem ends: 

Promise, 1 piay, lhat someday 
When task done, we go tmek farming, 

We'll surely rent a plot of ground 
Ami as pairing neighbors, lot’s live. 

Well, let us, as pairing neighbors, live. 
Fve been happy to speak to you here, to 
meet yon in this city that is so rich in 
significance for both our countries. 
Shangdiai is a city of scholarship, a city of 
learning. Shanghai has been a window lo 
the We.st. It is a city in which my country 
and yours issued the conimuni(|ue that 
began our modern frieiidsiup. It is the 


Pacific, which t cm dies our shores. 

The Yangtze is a swift antJ tiirbi, 
river, one of the great rit'crs of 
My young friends, history is u rivfr:\- 
may take us as it will. But we baver- 
powei* to navigate, lo chtmse direc::e 
and make <»ni' passage together. ThvV; 
is up, tile current is swift, aiui opyj^r.a: 
ty for a long and fruilful jiKiJUiey 
us. 

Generations hence will honor 
having begun the voyage*, for moving. - 
together and escajiing the fate ()f the 
buried armic's of Xi'an— the i>iirif\ivi;v* 
riors who stood for cenluries fi'Ozor.ir, 
time, frozen in an unkrunving eniaily. 

We have maile our choice. Oui rc^ 
jouimey will continue. And may ithh;. . 
continue in peace and in frit^ndshipJ 


Promoting Democracy and Peace 


President Reagan 
British Parliament 
London 
Junes, 1982 


Tne journey of which this visit forms a 
part is a long one. Already it has taken 
ine(o two great cities of the West— 

Rome and Paris— and to the economic 
summit at Versailles. There, once again, 
our sister democracies have proved that, 
even in a lime of severe economic strain, 
free peoples can work together freely 
and voluntarily to address problems as 
ser’ousas inflation, unemployment, 
irade, and economic development in a 
spirit of cooperation and solidarity. 

Other milestones lie ahead. Later this 
week in Germany, we and our NATO 
allies will discuss measures for our joint 
defense and America's latest initiatives 
for a more peaceful, secure world 
through arms reductions. 

Each stop of this trip is important, 
but, among them all, this moment occu- 
pies a special place in my heart and the 
hearts of my countrymen— a moment of 
kinship and homecoming in these hal- 
lowed halls. Speaking for all Americans, 

I want to say how very much at home 
we feel in your house. Every American 
would, because this is— as we have been 
so eloquently told— one of democracy's 
shrines. Here the rights of free people 
and the processes of representation have 
b-een debated and refined. 

It has been said that an institution is 
lhe|en^hcning shadow of a man. This 
institution is the lengthening shadow of 
dll the men and women who have sat 
here and all those who have voted to 
send representatives here. 

This is my second visit to Great 
Sntainas President of the United 
Slates, My first opportunity to stand on 
British soil occurred almost a year and a 
half ago when your Prime Minister 


graciously hosted a diplomatic dinner at 
the British Embassy in Washington. 
Mrs. Thatcher said then that she hoped 
that I was not distressed to find staring 
down at me from the grand staircase a 
portrait of His Royal Majesty King 
George III. She suggested it was best to 
let bygones be bygones and— in view of 
our two countries’ reiiiarkabie friendship 
in succeeding years— she added that 
most Englishmen today would agree 
with Thomas Jefferson that "a little 
rebellion now and then is a very good 
thing." 

From here I will go on to Bonn and 
then Berlin, where there stands a grim 
symbol of power untamed. The Berlin 
Wall, that dreadful gray gash across the 
city, is in its third decade. It is the 
fitting signature of the regime that built 
it. And a few hundred kilometers behind 
the Berlin Wall there is another symbol. 
In the center of Warsaw there is a sign 
that notes the distances to two capitals. 
In one direction it points toward 
Moscow. In the other it points toward 
Brussels, headquarters of Western 
Europe's tangible unity. The marker 
says that the distances from Warsaw to 
Moscow and Warsaw to Brussels are 
equal. The sign makes this point: Poland 
is not East or West. Poland is at the 
center of European civilization. It has 
contributed mightily to that civilization. 
It is doing so today by being magnifi- 
cently unreconciled to oppression. 

Poland’s struggle to be Poland, and 
to secure the basic rights we often take 
for granted, demonstrates why we dare 
not take those rights for granted. Glad- 
stone, defending the Reform Bill of 
1866, declared: “You cannot fight 
against the future. Time is on our side." 
It was easier to believe in the march of 
democracy in Gladstone's day, in that 
high noon of Victorian optimism. 

We are approaching the end of a 
bloody century plagued by a terrible 
political invention— totalitarianism. Op- 
timism comes less easily today, not be- 
cause democracy is less vigorous but be- 
cause democracy’s enemies have refined 


their instruments of repression. Yet op- 
timism is in order because, day by day, 
democracy is proving itself to be a not- 
at-all fragile flower. 

From Stettin on the Baltic to Varna 
on the Black Sea, the regimes planted 
by totalitarianism have had more than 
30 years to establish their legitimacy. 
But none— not one regime— has yet been 
able to risk free elections. Regimes 
planted by bayonets do not take root. 

The strength of the Solidarity move- 
ment in Poland demonstrates the truth 
told in an underground joke in the 
Soviet Union. It is that the Soviet Union 
would remain a one-party nation even if 
an opposition party were permitted, be- 
cause everyone would join the opposition 
party. 

America's time as a player on the 
stage of world history has been brief. I 
think understanding this fact has always 
made you patient with your younger 
cousins. Well, not always patient— I do 
recall that on one occasion Sir Winston 
Churchill said in exasperation about one 
of our most distinguished diplomats: “He 
is the only case I know of a bull who 
carries his china shop with him." 

Threats to Freedom 

Witty as Sir Winston was, he also had 
that special attribute of great states- 
men— the gift of vision, the willingness 
to see the future based on the experi- 
ence of the past. It is this sense of 
history, this understanding of the past, 
that I want to talk with you about to- 
day, for it is in remembering what we 
share of the past that our two nations 
can make common cause for the future. 

We have not inherited an easy 
world. If developments like the in- 
dustrial revolution, which began here in 
England, and the gifts of science and 
technology have made life much easier 
for us, they have also made it more 
dangerous. There are threats now to our 



that other generations could never even 
have imagined. 

There is, first, the threat of global 
war. No president, no congress, no 
prime minister, no parliament can spend 
a day entirely free of this threat. And I 
don't have to tell you that in today’s 
world, the existence of nuclear weapons 
could mean, if not the extinction of man- 
kind, then surely the end of civilization 
as we know it. 

That is why negotiations on inter- 
mediate-range nuclear forces now under- 
way in Europe and the START talks— 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks— which 
will begin later this month, are not just 
critical to American or Western policy; 
they are critical to mankind. Our com- 
mitment to early success in these negoti- 
ations is firm and unshakable and our 
purpose is clear; reducing the risk of 
war by reducing the means of waging 
war on both sides. 

At the same time, there is a threat 
posed to human freedom by the enor- 
mous power of the modern state. 

History teaches the dangers of govern 
ment that overreaches: political control 
taking precedence over free economic 
growth, secret police, mindless bureau- 
cracy-all combining to stifle individual 
excellence and personal freedom. 

Now I am aware that among us here 
and throughout Europe, there is legiti- 
mate disagreement over the extent to 
which the public sector should play a 
role in a nation’s economy and life. But 
on one point all of us are united: our 
abhorrence of dictatorship in all its 
forms, but most particularly totalitarian- 
ism and the terrible inhumanities it has 
caused in our time: the great purge, 
Auschwitz and Dachau, the Gulag and 
Cambodia. 

Historians looking back at our time 
will note the consistent restraint and 
peaceful intentions of the West. They 
will note that it was the democracies 
who refused to u§e the threat of their 
nuclear monopoly in the 1940s and early 
1950s for territorial or imperial gain. 


hands of the Communist world, the map 
of Europe— indeed, the world— would 
look very diflferent today. And certainly 
they will note it was not the democracies 
that invaded Afghanistan or suppressed 
Polish solidarity or used chemical and 
toxin warfare in Afghanistan and South- 
east Asia. 

If history teaches anything, it 
teaches that self-delusion in the face of 
unpleasant facts is folly. We see around 
us today the marks of our terrible dilem- 
ma-predictions of doomsday, anti- 
nuclear demonstrations, an arms race in 
which the West must for its own protec- 
tion be an unwilling participant. At the 
same time, we see totalitarian forces in 
the world who seek subversion and con- 
flict around the globe to further their 
barbarous assault on the human spirit. 

What, then, is our course? Must 
civilization perish in a hail of fiery 
atoms? Must freedom wither in a quiet, 
deadening accommodation with totali- 
tarian evil? Sir Winston Churchill re- 
fused to accept the inevitability of war 
or even that it was imminent. He said; 

I do not believe that Soviet Russia 
desires war. What they desire is the fruits of 
war and the indefinite expansion of their 
power and doctrines. But what we have to 
consider here today, while time remains, is 
the permanent prevention of war and the 
establishment of conditions of freedom and 
democracy as rapidly as possible in all coun- 
tries. 


The Crisis of Totalitarianism 

This is precisely our mission today: to 
preserve freedom as well as peace. It 
may not be easy to see, but I believe we 
live now at a turning point. In an ironic 
sense, Karl Marx was right. We are wit- 
nessing today a great revolutionary 
crisis-a crisis where the demands of the 
economic order are conflicting directly 
with those of the political order. But the 
crisis is happening not in the free, non- 
Marxist West but in the home of 
Marxism-Leninism, the Soviet Union. It 
is the Soviet Union that runs against the 
tide of history by denying human free- 
dom and human dignity to its citizens. It 
also is in deep economic difficulty. The 
rate of growth in the national product 
has been steadily declining since the 
1950s and is less than half of what it 
was then. The dimensions of this failure 


one-fifth of its population in agriculture 
is unable to feed its own people. Were it 
not for the tiny private sector tolerated 
in Soviet agriculture, the country might 
be on the brink of famine. These private 
plots occupy a bare 3% of the arable 
land but account for nearly one-quarter 
of Soviet farm output and nearly one- 
third of meat products and vegetables. 

Overcentralized, with little or no in- 
centives, year after year the Soviet 
system pours its best resources into the 
making of instruments of destruction. 
The constant shrinkage of economic 
growth combined with the growth of 
military production is putting a heavy 
strain on the Soviet people. 

What we see here is a political slra- 
ture that no longer corresponds to its 
economic base, a society where produc- 
tive forces are hampered by political 
ones. The decay of the Soviet experi- 
ment should come as no surprise to us. 
Wherever the comparisons have been 
made between free and closed 
societies— West Germany and East Ger- 
many, Austria and Czechoslovakia, 
Malaysia and Vietnam— it is the demo- 
cratic countries that are prosperous and 
responsive to the needs of their people. 
And one of the simple but overwhelming 
facts of our time is this: of all the 
millions of refugees weVe seen in the 
modern world, their flight is always 
away from, not toward, the Communist 
world. Today on the NATO line, our 
military forces face East to prevent a 
possible invasion. On the other side of 
the line, the Soviet forces also face 
East— to prevent their people from 
leaving. 

The hard evidence of totalitarian 
rule has caused in mankind an uprising 
of the intellect and will. Whether it is 
the growth of the new schools of eco- 
nomics in America or England or thesf 
pearance of the so-called '‘new philoso- 
phers” in France, there is one unifying 
thread running through the intellectual 
work of these groups: rejection of the 
arbitrary power of the state, the refusal 
to subordinate the rights of the in- 
dividual to the superstate, the realiza- 
tion that collectivism stifles all the best 
human impulses. 


Struggle Against Oppression 

3 i;.ce the exodus from Egypt, historians 
jiave written of those who sacrificed and 
for freedom: the stand at 
Thermopylae, the revolt of Spartacus, 
the storming of the Bastille, the Warsaw 
uprising in World War 11. More recently 
^fphave seen evidence of this same 
vuman impulse in one of tlie developing 
nations in Central America. For months 
3 nd iTiontiis the world news media cov- 
the fighting in El Salvador. Day 
after day we were treated to stories and 
Sim slanted toward the brave freedom 
fghtera battling oppressive government 
in behalf of the silent, suffering 
people of that tortured country. 

Then one day those silent, suffering 
people were offered a chance to vote, to 
choose the kind of government they 
u’)ted. Suddenly the freedom fighters 
c the hills were exposed for what they 
really are: Cuban-backed guerrillas who 
want power for themselves and their 
backers, not democracy for the people. 
They threatened death to any who voted 
and destroyed hundreds of busses and 
trucks to keep people from getting to 
the polling places. But on election day 
the people of El Salvador, an unprece- 
defiled 1.4 million of them, braved am- 
bush and gunftre and trudged miles to 
vote for freedom. 

They stood for hours in the hot sun 
wailing for tlieir turn to vote. Members 
of our Congress who went there as 
observers told me of a woman who was 
wounded by rifle fire who refused to 
leave the line to have her wound treated 
until after she had voted. A grand- 
mother, who had been told by the guer- 
rillas she would be killed when she 
returned from the polls, told the guer- 
riiias: "You can kill me, kill my family, 

Ki my neighbors, but you can’t kill us 
all." The real freedom fighters of El 
Sahador turned out to be the people of 
that country— the young, the old, and 
iheimbetwcen. Strange, but in my own 
country there has been little if any news 
coverage of that war since the election. 

Perhaps they'll say it’s because there 

newer struggles now— on distant 
‘Stands in the South Atlantic young men 
^^hghting for Britain. And, yes, voices 
have been raised protesting their sacri- 
5ce8 for lumps of rock and earth so far 


away. But those young men aren’t fight- 
ing for mere real estate. They fight for a 
cause, for the belief that armed aggres- 
sion must not be allowed to succeed and 
that people must participate in the deci- 
sions of government under the rule of 
law. If there had been firmer support 
for that principle some 45 years ago, 
perhaps our generation wouldn’t have 
suffered the bloodletting of World 
War II. 

In the Middle East the guns sound 
once more, this time in Lebanon, a coun- 
try that for too long has had to endure 
the tragedy of civil war, terrorism, and 
forei^ intervention and occupation. The 
fighting in Lebanon on the part of all 
parties must stop, and Israel should 
bring its forces home. But this is not 
enough. We must all work to stamp out 
the scourge of terrorism that in the Mid- 
dle East makes war an ever-present 
threat. 


But beyond the troublespots lies a 
deeper, more positive pattern. Around 
the world today the democratic revolu- 
tion is gathering new strength. In India, 
a critical test has been passed with the 
peaceful change of governing political 
parties. In Africa, Nigeria is moving in 
remarkable and unmistakable ways to 
build and strengthen its democratic in- 
stitutions. In the Caribbean and Central 
America, 16 of 24 countries have freely 
elected governments. And in the United 
Nations, 8 of the 10 developing nations 
which have joined the body in the past 5 
years are democracies. 

In the Communist world as well, 
man's instinctive desire for freedom and 
self-determination surfaces again and 
again. To be sure, there are grim re- 
minders of how brutally the police state 
attempts to snuff out this quest for self- 
rule: 195«S in East Germany, 1956 in 
Hungary, 1968 in Czechoslovakia, 1981 


ourselves here in the Western democra- 
cies will determine whether this trend 
continues. 

Fostering Democracy 

No, democracy is not a fragile flower; 
still, it needs cultivating. If the rest of 
this century is to witness the gradual 
growth of freedom and democratic 
ideals, we must take actions to assist the 
campaign for democracy. Some argue 
that we should encourage democratic 
change in rightwing dictatorships but 
not in Communist regimes. To accept 
this preposterous notion— as some well- 
meaning people have— is to invite the 
argument that, once countries achieve a 
nuclear capability, they should be al- 
lowed an undisturbed rei^ of terror 
over their own citizens. We reject this 
course. 


As for the Soviet view, President 
Brezhnev repeatedly has stressed that 
the competition of ideas and systems 
must continue and that this is entirely 
consistent with relaxation of tensions 
and peace. We ask only that these 
systems begin by living up to their own 
constitutions, abiding by their own laws, 
and complying with the international 
obligations they have undertaken. We 
ask only for a process, a direction, a 
basic code of decency— not for an instant 
transformation. 

We cannot ignore the fact that even 
without our encouragement, there have 
been and will continue to be repeated 
explosions against repression in dictator- 
ships. The Soviet Union itself is not im- 
mune to this reality. Any system is in- 
herently unstable that has no peaceful 


The objective / propose is quite simple to state: to foster the infra- 
structure of democracy — the system of a free press, unions, political 
parties, universities^ which allows a people to choose their ovm way, 
to develop their own culture, to reconcile their ovm differences 
through peaceful means. 
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are?“ Britain’s adversaries found out 
what extraordinary per>p)e the British 
arc. But all the democracies paid a terri- 
ble price for allowing the dictators to 
underestimate us. We dare not make 
that mistake again. So let us ask our- 
selves: What kind of people do we think 
we are? And let us answer: free people, 
worthy of freedom, and determined not 
only to remain so but to help others gain 
their freedom as well. 

Sir Winston led his people to great 
victory in war and then lost an election 
just as the fruits of victory were about 
to be enjoyed. But he left office honor- 
ably— and, as it turned out, temporari- 
ly-knowing that the liberty of his peo- 
ple was more important than the fate of 
any single leader. History recalls his 
greatness in ways no dictator will ever 
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oked forward eagerly to the 
5 of addressing this distinguished 
in this magnificent setting. I 
'O you a bit weary, having spent 
>t 1 1 days in seven countries, but 
luch invigorated in spirit, 
ice again, I found that the rumors 
death of our alliance have been 
y oxaggerated. President Reagan, 
skecl me to give you bis warmest 
sent me to Europe to consult 
to listen to, the leadership on 
of the Atlantic. I welcomed the 
' f o bring with me the message 
'hat cliallenges we face, we face 
iOr. 

hat I found in Western Europe 
^oup of leaders, united on behalf 
^ ATO alliance. And tliat was the 
^^ssible news for all who desire 


I have not been to Guildhall before, 
but I am familiar with its history, with 
its repeated trials by fire and blitz, and 
with its indomitable spirit. I was also 
told about the statesmen who would be 
looking down on me as I spoke: Nelson, 
Wellington, Pitt, Churchill, Most Ameri- 
cans would, I think, be somewhat ner- 
vous at the prospect of speaking in such 
an imposing setting. Except, of course, 
for Henry Kissinger. 

But American envoys have often 
struck the British as rather selLassurcd. 
As President Reagan reminded the 
Parliament when he spoke before it last 
year, it was Mr. Churchill wlio said of 
John Foster Dulles he was the only bull 
who carried his own chinaclosot with 
him. But you were once our age and 
have had your share of self-assured 
figures. I believe it was one of your 
early Henrys who angrily inquired of the 
Duke of Dublin whether it was true he 
had burned down the local cathedral. 
"Yes," replied the Duke, "but only 
because I thought the Archbishop was 
inside/’ 

My conversations on the continent 
and here in Britain have focused on the 
two central problems wo. face today: the 

••ja/»oocinn nnrl tViA 


the Commons nearly 27 years ago. He 
said: “When wo look back on all the 
perils through whicli we have passed 
and at the mighty foes we have laid low 
and all the dark and deadly designs we 
have frustrated, why should we fear for 
our future? We have," he said, "come 
safely through the worst." 

The task I have set forth will long 
outlive our own generation. But to- 
gether, wo, too, have come through the 
worst. Let us now begin u m£yor effort 
to secure the best— a crusade for free- 
dom that will engage the faith and forti- 
tude of the next generation. For the 
sake of peace and justice, let us move 
toward a world in which all people are 
at last free to determine their own 
destiny. ■ 


to nmiiy IVe met that we would do well 
to recognize that these problems are, in 
part, the consequence of our own suc- 
cess. 

The economic situation has been, in 
large part, due to a retrenchment that 
came after a long, sustained period of 
economic growth and vitality which 
raised living standards to historically un- 
paralleled levels. The specific character- 
istics of tlie recession vary from country 
to country, of course, but the pattern is 
tile same: slow or negative growth; liigh 
unemployment; declining productivity; 
and budget deficits representing a high 
percentage of the domestic product. 

I was able to report that the United 
States is entering a period of recovery 
from the recession. Wc'rc anticipating 
that this year will see sustained 
growth— growth that will last, because 
we are not going to allow inflation to be 
rekindled. 

I agi ecd very emphatically with 
European leaders that in these trying 
economic times we mustn’t succumb to 
protectionist temptations. Tiiesc would 
badly cripple the system of open, inter- 
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i:.S, Proposala 

\\ i in America now intend to take addi* 
t:..ic:il as many of our allies have 
a’.rv.tdv done, toward realizing this same 
i;..al. The chairmen and other leaders ot 
the national Kcpublican and Democratic 
pirty <»rgani Zillions are initiating a study 
■A uh the bipartisan American Political 
Fo'jmlaiion to determine how the United 
Stales can best contribute— as a na- 
ti.,n— to the global campaign for democ- 
racy now gathering force. They will 
h:i\v the cooperation of congressional 
ii-aiK'rs of iKJth parties along with repre- 
sentatives of business, labor, and other 
major institutions in our society. 

" I look forward to receiving their 
rtv*- mm end at ions and to w'orking wdth 
ihi-.-e institutions and the Congress in 
the common task of strengthening 
•itm'HTacy throughout the world. It is 
t:n:e that we committed ourselves as a 
r,'iti'.n-in both the public and private 
H-.N^rs— to assisting democratic devcl- 
epment. 

We plan 10 consult with leaders of 
e ther nations as well. There is a pro- 

l»efore the Council of Europe to in- 
v:te p^arliamentarians from democratic 
oranthes to a meeting next year in 
Strasl>jurg. That prestigious gathering 
Would consider ways to help democratic 
movements. 

This November in Washington there 
Will take place an international meeting 
' n free elections and next spring there 
w id W a conference of world authorities 
<-r. constitutionalism and self-govern- 
m^.-nt hosted by the Chief Justice of the 
rmied States. Authorities from a 
numU-r of developing and developed 
Cv'Untries— judges, philosophers, and 
}->IitJcians with practical experience— 
have agreed to explore how to turn prin- 
ciple into practice and further the rule 
{'f law. 

At the same time, we invite the 
So ac t I nion to consider with us how 
the Corr.f^lition of ideas and values— 
w r.ich ii is committed to support— can be 
o* r.ducted on a peaceful and reciprocal 
For example. I am prepared to 
«-'..er President Brezhnev an opportunity 
t'/ speak to the American people on our 


television, if he will allow inc 
opportunity with the Soviet pco.j.r. ie 
also suggest that panels of our tieAsj,:. 
periodically appear on each others let 
vision to discuss major ovcnla. ^ 

I do not wish to sound ovenj epi. 
mistic, yet the Soviet Union is nci,ir- 
mune from the reality of whut isg.;.ii^ 
on in the world. It has liapponeti mii-. 
past: a small ruling elite eilher mis- 
takenly attempts to case domc.sti: 
unrest through greater reprcssiori arj 
foreign adventure or it chooses a mr 
course— it begins to allow its poop.(;i 
voice in their own destiny. 

Rven if this latter process is wt 
realized soon, I believe the renewed 
strength of the democratic inove™er.l 
complemented by a global campaign fy 
freedom, will strengthen the prosoM- 
for arms control and a world at 

] have discussed on other occask i, 
including my address on May 9th, lb 
elements of Western policies toward!!.* 
Soviet Union to safeguard our inleres;' 
and protect the peace. What I am df- 
scribing now is a plan anri a hoi)eio:’.ii 
long term— the march of freedom and 
democracy which will leave Marxism- 
Leninism on the ash heap of liistor/ai; 
has left other tyrannies which stifle !h 
freedom and muzzle the solf-cxprcssic 
of the people. 

That is why wc must continue oir 
efforts to strengthen NATO oven as w 
move forward with our zero option ir, 
itiative in the negotiations on inter- 
mediate-range forces and our proposa 
for a one-third reduction in strategic 


Dedication to Western Ideals 

Our military strength is a prerequisile:: 
peace, but let it be clear we maintain 
this strength in the hope it will never s 
used. For the ultimate determinant in 
the struggle now going on for the wor!: 
will not be bombs and rockets, but ale.'^ 
of wills and ideas, a trial of spiritual 
resolve: the values we hold, the beliefs 
we cherish, the ideals to wliicli weaK 
dedicated. 

The British people know that, gi'^' 
strong leadership, time, and a UUleU 
of hope, the forces of good ultimate!/ 
rally and triumph over evlL Hcreamor^ 


1 have often wondered about the 
shjTiess of some of us in the West about 
standing for these ideals that have done 
so much to ease the plight of man and 
the hardships of our imperfect world. 

This reluctance to use those vast re- 
sources at our command reminds me of 
the elderly lady whose home was 
bombed in the blitz. As the rescuers 
fnoved about tijey found a bottle of 
brandy she’d stored behind the staircase, 
which was all that was left standing. 

Since she was barely conscious, one of 
the workers pulled the cork to give her a 
taste of it. She came around immediate- 
ly and said: “Here now, put it back, 
that's for emergencies.” 

Well, the emergency is upon ua. Let 
us be shy no longer— let us go to our 
strength. Let us offer hope. Let us tell 
the world that a new age is not only 
possible but probable. 

During the dark days of the Second 
World War when this island was incan- 


descent with courage, Winston Churchill 
exclaimed about Britain's adversaries: 

^ they think we 

are; Britain’s adversaries found out 
what extraordinary people the British 
are. But all the democracies paid a terri- 
ble price for allowing the dictators to 
underestimate us. We dare not make 
that mistake again. So let us ask our- 
selves: What kind of people do we think 
we are? And let us answer: free people, 
worthy of freedom, and determined not 
only to remain so but to help others gain 
their freedom as well. 

Sir Winston led his people to great 
victory in war and then lost an election 
just as the fruits of victory were about 
to be enjoyed. But he left office honor- 
ably — and, as it turned out, temporari- 
ly-knowing that the liberty of his peo- 
ple was more important than the fate of 
any single leader. History recalls his 
greatness in ways no dictator will ever 
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I’ve looked forward eagerly to the 
chance of addressing this distinguished 
forum in this magnificent setting. 1 
come to you a bit weary, having spent 
the last 11 days in seven countries, but 
very much invigorated in spirit. 

Once again, 1 found that the rumors 
of the death of our alliance liave been 
greatly exaggerated. President Reagan, 
who asked me to give you his warmest 
greetings, sent me to Europe to consult 
with, and to listen to, the leadership on 
this side of the Atlantic. I welcomed the 
chance to bring with me the message 
that what challenges we face, we face 
together. 

What I found in Western Europe 
was a group of leaders, united on behalf 
of the NATO alliance. And that was the 

best nrmsihlo nAiifo nil rifidVn 


I have not been to Guildhall before, 
but I am familiar with its history, with 
its repeated trials by fire and blitz, and 
with its indomitable spirit. 1 was also 
told about the statesmen who would be 
looking down on me as I spoke: Nelson, 
Wellington, Pitt, Churchill. Most Ameri- 
cans would, I think, be somewhat ner- 
vous at the prospect of speaking in such 
an imposing setting. Except, of course, 
for Henry Kissinger. 

But American envoys have often 
struck the British as rather self-assured. 
As President Reagan reminded the 
Parliament when he spoke before it last 
year, it was Mr. Churchill who said of 
John Foster Dulles he was the only bull 
who carried his own chinacloset with 
him. But you were once our age and 
have had your share of self-assured 
figures. I believe it was one of your 
early Henrys who angrily inquired of the 
Duke of Dublin whether it was true he 
had burned down the local cathedral. 
“Yes,” replied the Duke, “but only 
because I thought the Archbishop was 
inside.” 

Mv conversations on the continent 


know. And he left us a message of hope 
for the future, as timely now as when he 
first uttered it, as opposition leader in 
27 years ago. He 

said: “When we look back on all the 
perils through which we have passed 
and at the mighty foes we have laid low 
and all the dark and deadly designs we 
have frustrated, why should we fear for 
our future? We have.” he said, “come 
safely through the worst.” 

The task I have set forth will long 
outlive our own generation. But to- 
gether, we, too, have come through the 
worst. Let us now begin a major effort 
to secure the best-a crusade for free- 
dom that will engage the faith and forti- 
tude of the next generation. For the 
sake of peace and justice, let us move 
toward a world in which all people are 
at last free to determine their own 
destiny. ■ 


to many I've met that we svould do well 
to recognize that these problems are, in 
part, the consequence of our own suc- 
cess. 

The economic situation has been, in 
large pari, due to a relrenchmeni that 
came after a long, sustained period of 
economic growth and vitality which 
raised living standards to historically un 
paralleled levels. The specific character- 
istics of the recession vary^ from country 
to country, of course, but the pattern is 
the same: slow or negative growth; high 
unemployment; declining productivity; 
and budget deficits representing a high 
percentage of the domestic product. 

I was able to report that the United 
States is entering a period of rwovery 
from the recession. We're anticipating 
that this year will see sustained 
growth-growth that will last, l^cause 
we are not going to allow inflation to be 
rekindled. 

1 agreed very emphatically with 
European leaders that in these trying 
economic times we mustnT succumb to 
protectionist temptations. These would 
badly cripple the system of open, inter- 


noniic development. WcVe spent too 
much time building brulgcs suddenly to 
start throwing up walls. Our countries 
will explore the protectionist issue in 
dept)) at the Williamsburg summit this 
May where the focus will be on world- 
wide economic expansion. Hut to return 
to my trip for a moment. Let me, if T 
may, share a few impressions with you. 

1 went, for the first time in my life, 
to the Berlin Wall and peered over into 
that desolate landscape of barbed wire, 
guard dogs, and watch towers that aro 
the symbols of that regime. After land- 
ing in Nuremberg, I went to a small 
town of 250 people on the Inner-Cerman 
border called “Little Berlin'’ because of 
the wall that runs through it. If any- 
thing, that wall was an even greater 
obscenity than its eponym to the north. 

Those who live in the eastern part of 
this small, agricultural town are looked 
down on by tall, concrete watch towers. I 
saw the mines, barriers, machineguns— 
all of them pointed not west, at NATO, 
but east, at their own citizens, who are 
denied the most fundamental of human 
rights, the right of free movement. So it 
is that thinking back on the demonstra- 
tors over whose background noise I 
spoke in the Netherlands, I reflect that I 
am enduringly grateful that these voices 
have found their fullest expression on 
this side of the wall. 

Recently, I became aware that one 
Bast Gorman antinuclear group was 
swiftly suppressed and that even the 
symbol of their movement was out- 
lawed— a Soviet statue of a man beating 
a sword into a ploughshare. Orwell, thou 
shouldsT be living at this hour. 

There were anniversaries along the 
way. Our wheels first touched down on 
European soil 50 years to the day after 
Adolf Hiller rose to the chancellorship 
of Germany. It was a compelling and im- 
mediate reminder of the vulnerability of 
w'eak institutions, and of how devastat- 
ing are the consequences of their col- 
lapse. 

On a pleasanter note, this year 
marks the tricentennial of German im- 
migration to the United States. And in 
the Netherlands, I took part in the final 
event of the bicentennial of Dutch- 
American relations. This evening is an 
anniversary here in Britain: the 50th an- 
niversary of the famous debate at the 
Oxford Union, when the proposition, 
'This bouse will in no circumstances 
fight for King and country, carried. 


fight for Queen and country.” I’m told 
the general feeling this time around is 
that the proposition will not carry, 

Soviet Military Buildup 

I mentioned a moment ago that the two 
challenges we face— the worldwide 
recession and the unprecedented Soviet 
military buildup— should be looked at in 
the context of success, not failure. What 
the Soviet Union has undertaken should 
be viewed against the backdrop of a 
Western strategy of deterrence, both 
conventional and nuclear, that has kept 
the peace in Europe for 38 years, the 
longest such period F^urope has known 
this century. 

For over a generation now, we have 
lived with nuclear weapons. Wc have 
had to face enormous challenges and 
complexities stemming from their de- 
structive power. This has not been an 
easy task for democratic societies, be- 
cause our people, quite properly, believe 
that nuclear weapons should never be 
used. Thus for a generation, successive 
Western governments have firmly hold 
that our safety depends on a balance of 
forces, not an imbalance. Our strategy, 
therefore, has never been one of war- 
fighting. Our strategy has always been 
one of war- preventing. And it works. 

Since NATO came into being, there 
have been well over 100 armed conflicts 
outside of Western Europe. Determined 
that we must never permit war to break 
out again, we are also determined to 
take whatever steps we must to insure it 
never does. President Reagan has said, 
what we all know to be the case, that 
There are no winners in a nuclear 
war— only losers." 

That these steps are costly, no one 
disputes. As enlightened Western 
democracies, we would obviously rather 
devote the resources to other purposes. 
But as enlightened Western democra- 
cies, we certainly must see to it that our 
security is not hostage to the missiles of 
a state whose major postwar foreign 
policy achievements can be summed up 
with unfortunate concision: East Ger- 
many, 1953; Hungary, 1956; Czecho- 
slovakia, 1968; Afghanistan, 1979; 
Poland, 1981. 

Farsighted, responsible leaders and 
publics who recognize what is at stake 
are supporting the allocation of re- 
sources to the deterrent forces that will 
prevent the names of more countries 


when he said: “It is customary in the 
democratic countries to deplore expend: 
tures on armaments as conflicting with 
tl^e requirements of the social services. 
But there is a tendency to forget that 
the most important social service a 
government can provide for its people b 
to keep them alive and free.” 

Consistent with our longstanding 
consensus on deterrence, the NATO 
alliance made a unanimous decision in 
December 1979 to respond to the SovU: 
military buildup. That buildup has been 
thorough and relentless, conventional, 
chemical, and nuclear. It has been a 
buildup that far exceeds any legitimate 
requirement for defense. 

Most destabilizing of all aspects of 
the buildup have been its deployment of 
SS-20 nriissiles, most of which arc aimei 
at the heart of Western Europe. 

This missile threatens to undermine 
the linkage between tlie American deter 
rent and the defense of our allies here 
and on the continent. A Soviet monop:)) 
of intermediate-range nuclear forces 
(INF) could thus lead Ibal country to 
believe— however mistakenly— that Ike 
United Slates might not respond to 
Soviet nuclear intimidation, or in the 
event of an actual attack oti its allies 
and troops in Western Europe. At a 
time of rough U.S. -Soviet parity at the 
strategic level, the emergence of a 
powerful SS“20 force has given the 
Soviets the capability they have long 
sought to intimidate Western Europe. 

The myth has been put forward tk^t 
the American INF deployments w’ould 
be a step toward nuclear war- fighting, 
and to war-fighting confined to Europe 
alone. I can do no better than to quote 
from the Economises cover article en- 
titled: "Can so Many Young People be 
Wrong About the Bomb? Yes, They 
Can." The editorial noted that, "Nothing 
more justifiably infuriates the Americans 
than the allegation that they want to pJl 
cruise missiles and Pershing 11 ruissiles 
into Europe in order to have a purely 
European nuclear war. These missiles 
were originally proposed— by Euro- 
peans— for exactly the opposite reason.” 

The Economist is right. Nothing is 
more infuriating than the suggestion we 
are preparing to fight a nuclear war, be- 
cause we are not preparing to fight a 
nuclear war. We are preparing to deter 
war. 

The very presence of American 
fnrrpR nrnviHps a onarantee of U.S. in- 


cumniitment to the peace and security of 
Europe. Our security is indivisible front 
Europe's. An attack on you is an attack 
on us. 

NATO’s December 1979 decision 
had, as we all know, two dimensions, or 
tracks. NATO would deploy INF in 
Europe, but, at the same time, would 
try to bring the Soviet Union to the 
negotiating table for the purpose of 
nakiag its deployment unnecessary. 

This was a flexible decision. To be any 
n.ore flexible we'd Imve had to he in- 
vertebrates. 

For 3 years now, the alliance has 
pursued both tracks. It has done so in 
ihe face of SUikltanovite attempts by the 
Soviet Union to overturn it; and despite 
the attempts of well-meaning but mis- 
taken Westerners who believe that one 
track can be pursued without the other. 

Andropov Proposal 

For a year after we made the decision, 
the Soviet LT?jon refused even to come 
to the negotiating table, insisting that 
’A-e first renounce our plans to deploy 
our deterrent forces. When the Soviets 
(inally realized NATO was resolute, they 
agreed to talk. But during the year that 
followed, they tried, by what Mrs. 

(British Prime Minister Margaret] 

Thatcher calls '‘bogus counting” to prove 
they did not even possess INK superiori- 
ty. And now, General Secretary [Yuriy 
V.| Andropov has made public a 
negotiating proposal which similarly at- 
tempts to overturn the basis of the 
December 1979 decision. 

The Andropov proposal is most in- 
teresting. And most paradoxical, for the 
following reasons. Ever since the 1979 
decision, the Soviets have claimed that a 
‘balance” of intermedia to -range forces 
already existed between East and West. 
Three years later, after deploying one 
SS-20 a week, while NATO deployed 
none, they still claim a balance exists. 

Some balance. 

The effect of Mr. Andropov’s pro- 
posal is clear: to leave the Soviet Union 
with more missiles pointing at Europe 
than there were at the end of 1981, 
when the negotiations began. His pro- 
posal, if accepted, would leave nearly 
500 warheads aimed at Western Europe. 
!t would leave another 300 pointed at 
American allies in Asia, Japan, and 
South Korea, as well as at the People's 

.n. mi-.,; 


Soviet intermediate-range nuclear 
superiority which our 1979 decision was 
taken in order to prevent. 

Soviet proposals are based on the 
concept— also implicit in so many of 
their public statements— that their 
security is more important than the 
security of Western Europe. It shouldn't 
surprise us that the Soviets take this 
view of things. But what is surprising is 
that they should expect Western Europe 
to concur in it and to demand that the 
United States negotiate an accord based 
on it. 

Now, Mr. Andropov has justified 
this one-sided proposal on the grounds 
that the Soviet Union must be compen- 
sated for the existence of the British 
and French strategic nuclear systems. 
But as NATO recognized when it made 
its 1979 decision, these British and 
French systems cannot substitute for 
American INF forces stationed in 
Europe under NATO deterrent strategy. 


British and French forces have no 
place in a bilateral negotiation about 
land-based, intermediate-range missiles 
that were the cause for undertaking 
these talks in the first place. In past 
arms control negotiations, the Soviet 
Union has demanded compensation for 
British and French systems, and has ac- 
cepted a rebuff from the United States. 
As President Reagan said in his recent 
State of the Union message, the United 
States insists on equality of comparable 
weapons as the basis for arms negotia- 
tions. 

Finally, the Soviets' selective inclu- 
sion of British and French systems ig- 
nores significant advantages they enjoy 
in other categories of nuclear weapons 
threatening Western Europe. As we 
have said, the Soviets have a monopoly 
on intermediate-range missiles. Tliey try 
to justify this by saying tliat there is an 
overall ‘"balance” of land-based inter- 
mediate-range weapons if all systems, 
including nuclear-capable aircraft, are 
counted. 

This is egrcgiously false. Any objec- 


wncruuy ifie soviet union wouia nave a 
permanent INF advantage, even in- 
cluding British and French forces. 

For all these reasons, the Androjiov 
proposal is not a reasonable one, be- 
cause it ignores the very rationale for 
the 1979 NATO decision. U.S. inter- 
mediate-range forces are designed to 
maintain the vital link between NATO's 
conventional forces and the U.S. 
strategic deterrent. The purpose of the 
Soviet proposals is not to reduce, or 
even to limit, British or French forces, 
but to eliminate U.S. INF from Western 
Europe and thus decouple Europe from 
the protection of the U.S. nuclear um- 
brella. 

U.S. Proposal 

What, tlien, is a reasonable offer in the 
field of intermediate-range nuclear 
weapons? What should be its objectives? 
The objectives are simple to describe, 
and in character with all the arms reduc- 


tions proposals the United States has 
made. 

• Reductions to the lowest possible 
levels; 

• Equal levels of force for the 
United States and the Soviet Union, 
which means no “bogus counting”; and 

• Verifiability. 

President Reagan made a proposal 
in November 1981, based on these fair- 
minded straightforward objectives. He 
proposed that the Soviet Union join with 
the United States and banish from the 
entire world this new class of nuclear 
weapons. 

The President’s offer was dramatic, 
bold, and straightforward. The only 
argument I have heard against it is that 
the Soviet Union doesn't like it and 
won't accept it. That would account for 
the issue of threats and nyets we've 
been hearing. 

But the President’s offer isn't a take- 
it-or-lcave-it proposition. He’s ready to 
have Ambassador (Paul H. Nitze, head 
of the U.S. delegation to the INF 

/n 


Nothing is more infuriating than the suggestion xve are preparing to 
fight a nuclear wa7\ because ive are not py^eparing to fight a nuclear war. 
We are py^eparmg to deter war. 


ncgotiatinj,^ table in (Jcneva. I was in 
Geneva myself a few days ago, and I 
made that message clear to the Soviet 
delegates personally. That was the 
niessage I read to the people of 
l!^\irope— €a?.t and west —from President 
Reagan when I spoke in Berlin. 

Everywhere I wont in Europe I was 
asked if I'm optimistic about the talks 
Tve had. Yes, \ am. One message I'll be 
carrying home to the United States is 
that despite the differences, what unites 
us is still far more enduring than what- 
ever divides us. 

Paul Valery said that “The trouble 
with our times is that the future is not 
what it used to be.” ! admire the phras- 
ing, but I reject the premise. History 
Ims handed us a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity— a chance to rededicate ourselves 
to a strategy and values that are still 
very much alive. Failure? The possibili- 
ties do not exist. 

Success in this endeavor will liave 
consequences extending even beyond de- 
terrence. It will signal to all tlie world 
that an alliance that rises to this 
challenge will rise to all challenges to 
the peace it holds so dear. It will fulfill 
<iur highest duties: to ourselves, to the 
future, and to the memory of those four 
gentlemen under whose rather demand- 
ing gazes 1 have happily found myself 
today. ■ 
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First, my thanks to the people and 
Government of Sweden for their warm 
hospitality as hosts of this conference. It 
is particularly appropriate here in Stock- 
holm to recall the heroic deeds of 
Swedish diplomat Raoul Wallenberg, 
who, in the last 2 years of World 
War II, saved thousands of Hungarian 
Jews from annihilation. I commend our 
Swedish hosts for their long tradition, 
exemplified by Raoul Wallenberg, of ac- 
tive and selfless dedication to the cause 
of peace and human rights. 

Let me also acknowledge the con- 
tributions of the neutral and nonaligned 
participants in the Helsinki process. 

They have added a healthy balance and 
perspective to a decade of crucial 
deliberations on a wide range of vital 
Europeari issues. Their participation in 
this forum offers them an historic oppor- 
tunity to advance the cause of peace and 
stability in Europe today. 

Wo are gathered here, in the words 
of the concluding document at Madrid, 
to negotiate and adopt “a set of mutually 
complementary confidence- and sccurity- 
building measures designed to reduce 
the risk of military confrontation in 
Europe.” We are here to make progress 
toward a specific goal: to reduce the 
danger of surprise attack, miscalcula- 
tion, or misunderstanding. 

Benjamin Franklin once wrote: “One 
powerful prince keeping an army always 
on foot makes it necessary for his neigh- 
bors to do the same to prevent 
surprise.” 'i'oday, the power of princes 
has waned, but the threat from large ar- 
mies and surprise attack has grown. 

And anxiety about surprise attack can 
have the perverse result of encouraging 
preemption or increasing the risks of 
war by miscalculation. 

While wc must heed the lesson of 
the 1930s, when weakness encouraged 
aggression, we must never repeat the 
tragedy of 1914, when statesmen let 
technology drive decisions and when na- 
tions stumbled blindly into a disastrous 


its allies have long favored measures .j 
increase openness and improve com- 
munication, to provide greater 
reassurance against surprise arid grc-ci-- 
insurance against miscalculation. 

The confidence-buikiing mcasur<£ir 
the Helsinki Final Act wore one 
step. Here at Stockholm, we hope to 
build on what has been achieved and 
discussed elsewhere. We sliould look f r 
ways to make surprise attack more d ff: 
cult; to make miscalculation loss likely; 
to inhibit the use of military niigtil fc’ 
intimidation or coercion; to put grealc-r 
predictability into peaceful n>intary exf: 
cises in order to highliglit any depar- 
tures that could threaten the peace; r.<] 
to enhance our ability to defuse inoipr' 
crises. Our aim, to use the current 
phrase, is to increase the transparency 
of military activity in Europe. 

To achieve tliese goals, the UfuUd 
States and its allies will put forward :r 
the coming a series of specific 

proposal.s. We wull propose that tlio p:* 
ticipants in this conference agree: 

• To exchange information ahcui 
the organization and location of our 
respective military forces; 

• To provide annual previews of 
millUiry e.xerciscs; 

• To provide advance notice of 
significant military activities; 

• To invite observers to sucli 
military activities; 

• To enhance the capacity for rap:j 
communications among our govorrinu*:o 
in times of crisis; and 

• To provide for means to verify 
each other's compliance with the under 
takings agi'ced at this conference. 

Wo view^ these proposals as only a 
beginning. Tlicy will he designed to cor 
centrate our deliberations, froin the vtr- 
out.set, upon specific, concrete, realists 
and useful steps. The focus should 
practical accomplishment, as distin- 
guished from empty promises of goo-T * 
tent. The United States is fully conir.: 
ted to the principles of nonagj^’essior. 


Final Act. F^iit it would he n 
>ruel iioax on the ponplos of Furopo for 
-j; L'o:Urrence to pretend that now 
reMiirnialinn i>f existing— and all too 
violated -pledges represents prog- 
r^xjin Kuropean confidenco-lmilcling. 

We will welcome and examine a 
:...iiive spirit any proposals by any 
"enher state; we w'ill judge them by the 
jiteria agreed upon at Madrid— that 
:.-e;v he militarily significant, politically 
t:r.dirg, verifiable, and applicable to the 
Mliole of Kurope. 

We have assigned one of America’s 
r:.sl experienced ambassadors to repre- 
sent ns at this conference. James 
Goudby has participated for over a 
;Jtade in the CSCE [Conference on 
Security ai^d Cooperation in Europe] 
pc'.ess and in America's search for ef- 
fective arms control. His efforts here 
•Aill have our government’s full support. 

The Helsinki Process 

As we pursue those practical steps, we 
i)ear in mind that building confi- 
dence and building security have a 
breader dimension. If we are truly to 
give the pcofdes of Europe an added 
nifaiure of assurance about their future, 
the nations gathered here must apply 
themselves not only to the immediate 
of this conference but also to the 
mv furxlamental issues that are at the 
rearl of the problem of European 
iicjrity. 

A? we agreed at Madrid last 
Seiletnber, this conference is "a 
5.jb:tantial and iiuegral part” of the 
Helsinki process. 1'he Helsinki process is 
nr historic attempt to deal coinpre- 
ter^ively with the interrelated problems 
of mutual security, economic relations, 
ccnlacls between our peoples, the k)asic 
hjnutn freedoms of our peoples, and 
jimidards of international conduct. I'he 
1575 Final Act was an eloquent state- 
ment of aspirations, to which the United 
Suites glaclly subscribed liecause its 
F*r.ciples were rooted in our own 
philosophy and tradition. 

But no such document is self- 
executing; no such standards of conduct 
are self-enforcing. U is llio achievement 
of Helsinki to have embedded these prin- 
ciples and standards permanently into 
the discourse and consciousness of 
Kurnpean affairs. It was an accomplish- 
ment of Madi'id to reinforce the ele- 


The challenge before u.< today is to 
strengthen the forces working for these 
ideals and to continue to liold nations ac- 
countaldc for their failure to live u}) to 
them. 

Europe is the cradle of the modern 
world. It gave birth not only to the in- 
dustrial revolution hut to much of 
modern culture, modern political 
thought, as well as the forms of modern 
diplomacy. Integral to Europe’s heritage 
are the ideals of freedom, domucracy, 
and national independence that have in- 
spired the people of the United IStates 
and oilier peoples around the ghjhe. 
Europe— all of Europe— deserves true 
peace and true security. Since 1045. 
Western 1*1 ur opt? has seen a gi’cat recon- 
ciliation of old enmities and a gi'eat 
resurgence of freedom, prosperity, uni- 
ty, and security. It is a crowming 
achievement of the European tradition 
in which tlie United States has been 
proud to play a part. But througheut the 
same period, an artificial barrier has 
cruelly divided this continent— and, in- 
deed, lieartiessly divided one of its great 
nations. 

This barrier w'as not })lace(l there by 
the West. It is not maintained by the 
West. Jt is not the West that prevents 
its citizens free movement or cuts them 
off from competing ideas. 

Let me be very clear: the United 
States does not recognize the legitimacy 
of the artificially imposed division of 
Europe. This division is the essence of 
Europe’s security and human rights 
problem, and we all know it. 

Human rights remain cenitvil to any 
discussion of European security. As the 
Helsinki Final Act declares, respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedom 
is “an essential factor for the peace, 
justice and w^ell-boing necessary to en- 
sure the development of friendly rela- 
tions and cooperation.” The attempt to 
impose division on Europe is inevitably a 
source of instability and tension. 

Since the days of Woodrow Wilson, 
my country has undor.stood that true 
peace and security in Europe depend on 
a foundation of basic freedoms— not 
least of which is the right of peoples to 
determine their own future. The 
Helsinki process is an historic, peaceful 


division of F^irope. Confldence-lmilding 
in the larger sense means pursuing the 
work of Helsinki— through practical 
steps to break down barriers, expand 
human contact and intellectual inter- 
change, increase openness, and stretch 
the houndaries of the human spirit. 

East-West Relations and 
Arms Control 

Yesterday F resident Reagan reaffirmed 
my country’s commitment to three broad 
aims: 

• To reduce, and eventually to 
eliminate, the threat and use of force in 
solving international disputes; 

• To reduce the vast stock pi Ic.s of 
armaments in the world; and 

• To establish a better working rela- 
tionship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union, one marked by 
greater cooperation and understanding. 

The United Slates will pursue these 
broad aims ililigently at this conference 
and in every forum and every channel. 
We believe in dialogue and in solving 
problems. We believe in realistic and 
meaningful engagement with others to 
advance the cause of peace. 

History has seen many attemfits to 
negotiate limits on numbers or charac- 
teristics or uses of major armaments. 
Before World War 1, Great Britain and 
Germany negotiated on ways of limiting 
naval construction, particularly of battle- 
ships, and on ways of enhancing mutual 
confidence about each other’s construc- 
tion plans. 

Between World War I and World 
War II, there were extensive negotia- 
tions to limit the building of capital 
ships, including a significant naval dis- 
armament agi-eement negotiated under 
American auspices in 1922. The Kellogg- 
Briand Pact of 1928 attempted to ban 
war as an instrument of piJicy. 

Tliese efforts, of cour.se, failed to 
prevent war. The lesson of history is 
that efforus to prevent war or control 
weaponry do not operate in a vacuum. 
They are a dimension of international 
politics and cannot be divorced from 
their political context. 

Tliereforo, wliilo we pursue tills ef- 
fort witli great cnergv'— in Stockliolni 
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tl.o r-iK-tarAV '»f the 
l-r* 1 • ‘T the n.jZfnntiy <>f the 
J .4 -rs Ki-r ar/iL'^ o^nirfil arui cnnfi- 
e i‘» -uu‘ce-l. also 

A'-rK l" shit tie iKe Opi>jjli<»iiS that make 
>ii. ii*-- [‘•i.-.-ihle. This enler) ►rise cannot 
f-r. 'it r jn O'li'iitii^rjs uhere si'ine na^ 
t’- ic' >eek “P regional military 

> ij-^Ti-'nty or r* o.rt in threats nr iii- 
tirii iaf-m a.^ iri-iriin.ents of their 

J*'*Key. Ia t me say for luy coun* 
try that the i'/nte*! States seeks no such 
^uf-eranty. 

We in the West must, therefore, 
n.ontaiti the halanee of [Kjwer; we must 
n amtam the cohesion of iUJr alliances; 
ar.'i on this secure foumJation we must 
to en^a^e others concrete efforts 
f«i re,-*fii\e i^ilitical pruhierns peacefully. 
Un fhi' basis, we firn.ly believe prag- 
n.alw proJ^rrts> in KastAVe>l relations is 
I« s.-.f»!e. The example ‘>1’ Berlin under 
the t^uadrif'artite .Aj^treement is an in- 
-tnicuve example of lasting progress 
lu r.ii-vci thn-jgh un;ly. resolve, and 
Korcjine negotiathin. 

Kor Tr.i^re than a d trade, the United 
Stales ha.s er. gaged the Soviet L'nioa in 
a serirs c.f negotiations on arms control 
and arn s re^iuctlon. Over the past 3 
\ears. we have actively pursued negotia- 
ti-*r.s Pin the action of strategic 
wt-ap-'n.s on the rc*<iuciion or elimination 
of iritertred'.aiv* range nuclear nussiles in 
Kun-pe. on n.utaa) anfl h.alanced force 
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annanient; on confidonre-Unlding 
measures to strengthen nuclear stai)iljty: 
and on enhanced safeguards agait^st 
nuclear t)roliferation. 

These neg(»tiations have been 
valuable channels of communications be- 
tween Uasl and West. tl\ey raised man- 
kind s hopes that the serious differences 
of political philosophy and ideology be- 
tween us did not have to lead lo wav. 

Some of these negotiations have now 
been interrupted by the Soviet Union. 
1'his tells us a gi‘eal deal about which 
side is eager for progress. 

Nevertheless, the door remains 
open. We are ready for negotiations 
whenever the Soviet Union is j)ret»ared. 
In this regard, I am pleased to announce 
that, in coming months at the confer- 
ence on disarmament in Geneva, the 
U.S. negotiators will he presenting a 
draft treaty for the complete and veri- 
fiable elimination of chemical weapons 
on a global basis. We will work in a 
similar spirit for early progress in other 
arms control forums, once resumed. 

Arms control initiatives are part of a 
broader American effort to build a more 
stable, consistent, and constructive Uast- 
Wesl relationship— a relationship not 
marked by the abrupt shifts, exagger- 
ated expectations, and dashed lui[)Os of 
the last decade. 

While pursuing arms control, we 
have also sought to engage the Soviet 
Union in a candid dialogue on those 
regional crises and conllicts that 
threaten i>eace and poison our relation- 
ship. At tlie same time, we have pro- 
posed a range of bilateral measures to 
enhance both crisis communication and 


of misunderstanding or rniscalcii.’ar : 

In Brussels Iasi month, I }oirtli. 
Norlli AthiuLic colleagues in exlcn^j 
Lo the Soviet Union and the other 
saw Pact countries “tlie offer to 
together \vitl\ us to bring abtnit aU’ 
term constructive and realistic rtb.::£ 
ship l)ased on eijuilibriuim nio;iera:'.r 
aiui reciprocity." “For the benefit oi 
mankind," the Alliance foiTign 
declared in Brussels, “we advocate ?.n 
open, comprehensive [lolitical dia'of^e. 
as well as cooperation based tm inji-j. 
advantage.’’ 

Let us, therefore, embark hcroarj 
now upon this renewed, open, atrict^ 
prehensive Uast-W^ost iiolilical diah^.r 
I^ct us so conduct ourselves in ojr 
deliberations that liistorians <'f the 
future will mark this gatluu iug 
turning point in Kasl-We.sl relations 
Let the opening of thi.^? conferLMice, 
which itself marks an imporiani cx[.v- 
sion in the scope of Last-West negtiiv 
lions, also mark a new step in the 
liroader relationship. We are preparU 
to imove forward, ill 
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i would like to speak to you today about 
hun^an rights and the moral dimension 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

Americans have always been an in- 
iroifpeclive people. Most other nations 
do not go through the endless exercise 
of trying to analyze themselves as we 
do. We are always asking what kind of 
people we are. This is probably a result 
of our history'. Unlike most other na- 
ibns, we are not defined by an ancient 
common tradition or heritage or by 
ethnic homogeneity. Unlike most other 
countries, America is a nation conscious- 
ly created and made up of men and 
ivomen from many different cultures 
and origins. What unifies us is not a 
common origin but a common set of 
ideals: freedom, constitutional 
democracy, racial and religious 
lolcrance. We Americans thus define 
curselves not by where we come from 
but by where we are headed: our goals, 
cur values, our principles, which mark 
the kind of society we strive to create. 

This accounts in good part, I believe, 
for the extraordinary vitality of this 
country. Democracy is a great liberator 
of the human spirit, giving free rein to 
the talents and aspirations of in- 
dividuals, offering every man and 
woman the opportunity to realize his or 
her fullest potential. This ideal of 
freedom has been a beacon to im- 
‘’nlgrants from many lands. 

VVe are a people that never felt 
bound by the past but always had con- 
fidence that we could shape our future. 
Wc also set high standards for 
ourselves. In our own society, from Jef- 
ferson to Lincoln to the modern day, 
there have always been keepers of our 
copiscience who measured our perfor- 

More acrairiRt. nnr idenlc and 


that we do better. The revolution in civil 
rights is perhaps the most dramatic re 
cent example, and it has given impetus 
to other revolutions, such as in women’s 
rights. We are blessed with a society 
that is constantly renewing and improv- 
ing itself by virtue of the standards it 
has set. 

In foreign affairs, wc do the same. 

In the 19th century, when we had the 
luxury of not being actively involved in 
world politics, we, nevertheless, saw 
ourselves as a moral example to others. 
We were proud when liberators like 
Simon Bolivar in Latin America or 
Polish patriots in Europe invoked the 
ideals of the American Revolution. In 
the 20th century, since Woodrow 
Wilson, we have defined our role in the 
world in terms of moral principles that 
we were determined to uphold and ad- 
vance. We have never been comfortable 
with the bare concept of maintaining the 
balance of power, even though this is 
clearly part of our responsibility. 

Americans can be proud of the good 
we have accomplished in foreign affairs. 

• We have fought and sacrificed for 
the freedom of others. 

• We helped Europe and Japan 
rebuild after World War II. 

• We have given generously to pro- 
mote economic development, 

• Wc have been a haven for 
refugees. 

Thus, moral values and a commitment to 
human dignity have been not an appen- 
dage to our foreign policy but an essen- 
tial part of it, and a powerful impulse 
driving it. These values are the very 
bonds that unite us with our closest 
allies, and they are tlie very issues that 
divide us from our adversaries. The fun- 
damental difference between East and 
West is not in economic or social policy, 
though those policies differ radically, but 
in the moral principles on which they are 
based. It is the difference between 
tyranny and freedom— an age old strug 
cle in which the United States never 


national interest; political objectives, 
military security, economic management. 
All these other goals are important to 
people's lives and well-being. They all 
have moral validity, and they often con- 
front us with real choices to make. As 
the strongest free nation, the United 
States has a complex responsibility to 
help maintain international peace and 
security and the global economic system. 

At tlie same time, as one nation 
among many, wc do not have the power 
to remake the planet. An awareness of 
our limits is said to be one of the lessons 
we learned from Vietnam. In any case, 
Americans arc also a practical people 
and are interested in producing re.su Its. 
Foreign policy thus often presents us 
with moral issues that arc not easy to 
resolve. Moral questions are more dif- 
ficult to answer than oilier kinds of 
questions, not easier. How we respond 
to these dilemmas is a real test of our 
maturity and also of our commitment. 

Approaches to Human Rights Policy 

There are several different ways of ap- 
proaching human rights issues, and 
some are better than others. One thing 
should be clear. Human rights policy 
should not be a formula for escapism or 
a set of excuses for evading problems. 
Human rights policy cannot mean simply 
dissociating or distancing ourselves from 
regimes whose practices we find defi- 
cient. Too much of what passes for 
human rights policy has taken the form 
of shunning those we find do not live up 
to internationally accepted standards. 

But this to me i.s a '‘cop-out"; it seems 
more concerned with making us feel bet- 
ter than with having an impact on the 
situation we deplore. It is really a form 
of isolationism; If some liberals advocate 
cutting off relationships with right-wing 
regimes— and some conservatives seek 
to cut off dealings with left-wing 
regimes— we could be left with practical- 
ly no foreign policy at all. This is not my 
idea of how to advance the cause of 


pruach (lerivea in*m theories of 
American guilt, originating in uiir 
floineslic debate over Vietnam. There 
are those eager to limit or restrain 
American power lierause they concluded 
from Vietnam that any exorcise nf 
American jjower overseas wasbourHl to 
end in disaster or that America was 
itself a supporter or purveyor of evil in 
the world. Human rights policy was seen 
by some as a way of restricting 
American engagement abroad. Perverse- 
ly, in this way of thinking, a government 
friendly to us is subjected to more exact- 
ing scrutiny than others; our security 
ties with it are a tucked; ^)^ce such a 
government faces an internal or external 
threat, its moral defects arc spotlighted 
as an excuse to desert it. This is not my 
view of Imman rights policy either. 

At issue here is not so much a tac* 
tical disagreement over human rights 
policy hut fundamentally different con- 
ceptions of America and its impact on 
the world. What gives passioti to this 
human riglits debate is that it is a sur- 
rogate for a more significant underlying' 
contest over the future of American 
foreign policy. 

There should be no doubt of Presi- 
dent Reagan's approach— not isola- 
tionism or ginil or paralysis but, on the 
contrary, a cominilTnent to active 
engagement, confidently working for 
our values as well as our interests in the 
real world, acting proudly as the cham- 
pion of freedom. 1’he President has said 
that “human rights means working at 
problems, not walking away from them.” 
if we truly care about our values, we 
must he engaged in their defense— 
whetiier in Afghanistan and Poland, the 
Philippines and El Salvador, or Grenada. 
1’his is the President's philosophy: We 
are proud of our coinury and of what it 
stands for. We have confidence in our 
ability to do good. We draw our inspira- 
tion from the fundamonta) decojicy of 
the American people. We find in our 
ideals a star to steer by, as we try to 
move our ship of state through the 
troubled waters of a complex world. 

So we consider ourselves activists in 
the struggle for human rights. As the 
President declared to the British Parlia- 
ment on June 8, 1982: '‘We must he 
staunch in our conviction that freedom is 
not the sole prerogative of a lucky few 
but the inalienable and universal right of 
all human beings.” 


Human Rights Policy 

'rhat was philosophy. But or) a daily 
basis, we lace practical Lssues a ml prob- 
lems of liurnan rights fjoljcy. On one 
level, htrma/r rights polky aim.s at 
specific gcjals. We try, for example, to 
use our influence to improve judicial or 
[>oli(*e practices in many countries— u> 
stop murders, to eliminate ttu'iure or 
brmality, to ol)tain the nOease (jf 
dissidents or political prisoners, to etal 
I )er seen lion on I'acial or other grounds, 
to permit free emigration, and so forth. 
Many American officials, including Vice 
fh*esiderit Bush and myself, have gone to 
KI Salvador and denounced the death 
scjuads not only privately but publicly— 
all of which is having a positive effect. 
We have souglit to promote an honest 
and thorough investigation of tin* 
mujxler of Philippine opposition leader 
Benigno Atjuino. 

Presitlent Reagan, during his visit to 
the Republic of Korea last Noveinljer, 
publicly stated his belief in the impor- 
tance of political liberalization. But we 
have also made our tlioughts on specific 
cases known privately, and several of 
these approaches have been successful. 

In our contacts with the Soviets, we 
have pressed for the release of luiman 
rights activists and for freedom of 
emigj*ation. 'rhere are literally hundreds 
of such e.xamples of American action. 
Sometimes we make progi-ess; sonie- 
tiine.s we do nut— proving only that we 
still have much to do. In this context, I 
must pay tribute to your distinguished 
Senator, Ghuck Percy [Sen. Charles H. 
I^ercy, R.-Ill.). No one in the Senate has 
playeil a more important role tlian 
Chuck Percy in the struggle for the 
right of emigi'ation for Soviet Jewry and 
other oppressed peoples, for religious 
freedoms, a nr I for ‘’he release of 
prisoners of conscience. 

The techniijues of exerting our in- 
tliience are well known. We try, without 
letup, to sensitize other governments to 
human rights concerns. Every year we 
put on the public record a large volume 
of country reports examining the prac- 
tices ot other countries in thorough and 
candid detail— the rights of citizens to be 
free from violations of the integrity of 
the person and the rights of citizens to 
enjoy basic civil and political liberties. 
The 1984 report has just been pub- 
lished— nearly 1,500 pages of facts about 
human rights around the world, somc- 
thimr no other countrv 


report tlio roughly reviewing the record 
of Soviet and East European compliance 
with the luiiiian rights provisions of Ifc 
Helsinki Final Act. 

Wherever feasible, we try to 
ameliorate abuses tlirough the kind cl 
frank diplomatic exchanges often re- 
ferred to as “quiet diplomacy.’' But 
where our positive inlluenco is minimal, 
or whore other approaclics are unavai.- 
ing, we may liavc no choice but to use 
other, more concrete kijids of leverage 
with regimes whose practices we cannol 
accet)t. 

We may deny economic and military 
as.sistance, ndthhold dipl<^rr^atlc siippor:. 
vote against multilateral loans, refuse 
licenses for crime control equipment, cr 
take other punitive steps. Where ap 
propria te, W'e resort to public pressures 
and public statemcnis denouncing sack 
actions as vve have done in the case of 
the Salvadoran death squads, Iranian 
persecution of the Bahais, Soiitli African 
apartl)Gid, and Soviet repression in 
Afghanistan. 

Multilateral organizations are 
another instrument of our human righu 
policy. In the UN (;ommission on 
Human Rights, we supported a resolu- 
tion criticizing martial law in 
Poland— the first resolution there 
against a Communist country. 'Fhe 
United Suites has been active and 
vigorous in legional conferences anil 
organizations, sucli as the Helsinki proc- 
ess and the Inter- American Commissir, 
on Human Rights. We regret that some 
multilateral organizations have disLoneJ 
the purposes they were designed to 
serve— such as UNICSCO [UN Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organisa- 
tion], which has not been living up to in 
responsibility to defend freedom of 
speech, intellectual freedom, and Ininiar 
rights in general. 

Friendly governments arc ollcn 
more amenable to traditional diplomacy 
tlian to open challenge, and w'c therefore 
prefer persuasion over public denuncia- 
tions. But if wo were never seriously 
concerned about human rights abuses in 
friendly countries, our policy would t>e 
one-sided and cynical. 

Thus, while the Soviet Union and its 
proxies present the most profound anc 
farreaching danger to human rights, ve 
cannot let it appear— falsely— tliat this is 
our only human rights concern. It is no:. 


, ^:.r,v. tluTL* cU t‘ limits to onralnlily to 
riiiiiV'Jit' \v'(jrUi. In llu' lmhI, s(>vcrt*i^n 
rnako Uieir tiwn ilcci- 
dc-spiu? oxlornal pressure. Where 
.ivjieir. oi* Kovornim-iit is built on 
rep^jn, human rights will inevitably 
l^jiui'OrilirjatccJ to the jierccived re- 
uf politit-al survival. Tlie 
'!,uT'ii\'t'rJ^ity aiul et>nipU?xily of other 
.>a.orp interiml situations, anti tlie 
^roh'emot coping with them in a 
i^r.gerous world* are adililiomU limits, 
({cvvwe use our innuence and liou- we 
recoucile pnlilical and moral intcresis 
^re questions that call not for dogmatic 
coicliisions but tor painstaking, sobtu’ 
i;nH!ysis-ciiui no little Inmiility. 

The dilemmas wo face are many. 

Wnal. (ov instaiicc, is the relationship 
'^uveofiluinian rights concerns and llie 
c./-,s:iie)ations of regional or interna* 
mrjl.^cemdty on which the imlepentl' 
er.oear.'J freedom of so many nations 
/.rcctly depend? This issue recurs In a 
vaf.ety of forms. 

There are coti nines whose internal 
piotiw? we SCI met ij ties ((uestion hut 
face genuine security threats from 
o.uidc-iike South Korea— or whose 
(vcpention with us helps protect the 
‘eariiy of scores of other nations— like 
(he Hiilippinus. Rut it is also true that in 
nany cases a concern fur luunan rights 
:.*;o‘ir part may he the host guarantee 
of a long* term friendly ndatiouship with 
ihalcaiinirv. There are countries whose 
;)ng-lcrjn seemrity will probably be 
e!ifnncc(i if they have a inure .solid liase 
v:p)|jular su}>port and doincj.iic unity. 

Vc: there are also cases where regional 
:njtrunty weaken.s the chances for 
■‘toralimtinn and where American 
Ajfuraue of security siiptiort provides a 
ocri’i' climate for an evolution to 
v;mocracy. Human rights issues occur 
11 ! a context, ami there is no simple 
answer. 

In the Middle 10 a si, to take a very 
cifierenl exani[)lc, wc have no floubt of 
kracl's commitment to human riglits 
?iiu democratic values. U is those very 
vf'.iaes we appeal to when we express 
^^■ir coiicern fur the human rights and 
ti'-ialiivof life of the Palestinian people 
West Hank and Gaza— a concern 
ll'.al exists side by side wdlh our 
I'^^-dirsiaatling of Israel’s security needs 
ord nur conviction that the basic proh- 

can only be resolved through 
negotiation. 
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iVoin a friendly but repressive govern- 
ment, in a duid situation, will tins help 
strengthen forces of moderation, or 
fnig-ht it make things worse? Pressures 
on human rights grounds against the 
Shah, Sornoza, or South Vietnam had 
justification but may also have ac- 
celerated a powerful trend of events 
over which we had little influence, end- 
ing up with regimes that pose a far 
greater menace not only to human 
rights in their owm country but also to 
the safely and freedom of all their 
neighbors. 

In some countries, harsh measures 
of repression have been caused— indeed, 
deliberately provoked— by terrorists, 
w1k> vvaged deliberate warfare not on)}^ 
against the institutions of society- 
political loaders, judges, administrators, 
newspaper editors, as well as against 
police and military officials— hut against 
ordinary citizens. Terrorism itself is a 
threat to human rights and to the basic 
right to civil peace and security which a 
society ow'os its citizens. We deplore all 
governmental abuses of rights, whatever 
the excuse. But we cannot be blind to 
the extremist forces that pose sucli a 
monumental and increasing throat to 
free governnnent precisely liecause 
democracies are not well cfjuipped to 
meet tins threat. We must find lawful 
and legitimate means to protect civilized 
life itself from the growing problem of 
terrorism. 

The role of Congress is another 
question. There is no doubt that con- 
gr(!ssi()nal concerns and ])ressures have 
played a very positive role in giving im- 
petus and backing to our efforts to in- 
fluence other governments’ behavior. 
This congressional pressure can 
strcngUicn the hand of the executive 
branch in its efforts of diplomacy. At 
the same time, there can be complica- 
tions if the legislative instrument is too 
inflexible or heavy handed, or, even 
more, if Congress attempts to take on 
thu administrative responsibility for ex- 
ecuting policy. Legislation requires that 
we witlihold aid in extreme circunv 
stances. If narrowly interpreted, this 
can lead us rapidly to a “stop-go’' policy 
of fits and starts, all or nothing— making 
it very dii'ficult to slnicture incentives in 
a vvay that will really fulfill the law’s 
own wider mandate: to “promote and en- 
courage increased respect for liuman 
rights and fundamental freedoms. ...” 
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jec lives. Sometimes a cliange in ap- 
proach is the mosi worthwhile course. 

We are ready lu work cuofieratively 
with tile (’ongi'ess on this issue, but it 
should he clear (ha( the answers are not 
simple. 

rinally, the phenomenon of 
totalitarianisin jjoses spei'ial problems. 
Sociologists and political theorists have* 
recognized for decades that there is a 
difference between traditional, in- 
digenous dictatorships and the more per- 
vasively repressive totalitarian states, 
fortified by modern tec)mo)og}'. 
parties, anil messianic idoalog>'. Certain- 
ly, I Kith are alien to our democratic 
ideals. But in this year of (ienrge 
Orwell, 1984, we cannot he oblivious to 
the new 20th centuiy phenomenon. 

Suppression of riTigjon because it 
represents an autonomous force in a 
society; abuse of psychiatric institutions 
as instruments of repro.ssion; the use of 
prison labor on a mass scale foi* in- 
dustrial construction— those and other 
practices are t^^iical of the modern 
Marxist- Iwninist stale. Totalitarian 
regimes pose special prolilenis not only 
because of their more systematic and 
thorough repression hut also because of 
their permanence ami their global ambi- 
tions. In the last decade we have seen 
several military regime.s and dictator- 
ships of the right evolve into 
democracies— from Boi'tiigal, Spain, and 
Greece to Turkey and Argentina. No 
Communist slate has evolved in such a 
manner- though Poland attempted to. 

And the Soviet bnion, most impor- 
tantly and uniquely, is driven not only 
by Russian history and Soviet state in- 
tere.st hut also hv what remains of its 
revolutionary ideology' to spread its 
system by force, backed up by tlie 
greatest military power of any tyranny 
in history. 

I raise these issues not to assert 
answers but to pose (lueslions. Tliesc 
are complexities that a truly tnornl na- 
tion must face up to if its goal is to help 
make the world a better place. 


Human Rights and Democracy 

The Reagan Administration approaches 
the human rights question on a deeper 
level. Responding to specific juridical 
abuses and individual cases, as they hap- 
pen, is important, hut they are really the 
surface of the problem wc are dealing 
with. The e.ssence of t)»c problem is the 


but also to understand, and seek to 
shape, the basic structural conditions in 
which iuimaii riglits are more likely to 
flourish. 

I'liis is why President Reagan has 
placed so much emphasis on democracy: 
on encouraging the building of pluralistic 
institutions that will lead a society to 
evolve Lowanl free and democratic 
forms of governnumt. This is long- term, 
positive, active strategy for human 
rights policy. 

It is not a utopian i<iea at all. Imji* 
:l0cadcs, the American labor movement 
has w(jrked hanl in many c’oun tries 
assisting the gi*owth and strengthening 
jf free labor unions— givijig support and 
advice, teaching the skills of organizing 
iml operating. In Western Kuropc after 
World War II, it was the free labor 
jniions, helped in many cases by free 
.in ions here, that pnwenied Com ni uni si 
:inrLies from taking over in several coun- 
tries. Today, free political parties in 
WesK'rn Kurope give siinilar fraternal 
issistance to budding parties and 
jolitical groups in developing countries, 
■lelping these institutions survive or 
^I’ow in societies whei-e democratic pro- 
cedures are not as firmly c*ntrenclie(i as 
n our own. 

The new National Endowment for 
Democracy, proposed by President 
Reagan and now funded with the bipar- 
tisan support of the Congress, 

■ep resents an imaginative and practical 
American effort to lielp develop the 
tools of democracy. Just as our tradi- 
tional aid progi ams try to teach 
’conomic and agricultural skills, so our 
•\ew pvogiMuis will try to transfer skills 
n organizing elections, in campaigning, 
n legal reform, and other skills which 
,vc take for granted hut wliich are basic 
,0 free, pluridistic societies. 

Through the endowment, our two 
major political parties, along with labor, 
business, and other private groups, will 
assist countries and groups that seek to 
develop democratic institutions and 
practices in their own societies. The 
President is also directing AID f Agency 
for Interrjationai Development), USIA 
(L’.S. Information Agency), and other 
agencies to strengtlien their programs 
for democracy, such as support for free 
labor movements, training of journalists, 
and strengthening judicial institutions 
and procedures. Sen. Percy also 
deserves particular credit here for his 
cosponsorship of the Kassebaum-Percy 


to train African niagisl rates in Zim- 
l)ahwe, provide technical help to the 
Liberian Constitution Cornniission, help 
publish a revised penal code in Zaire, 
help finance the education and research 
progiain of the Inter- American Institute 
of Human Rights In Costa Rica, or help 
provide international observers for free 
elections in El Salvador— bui these pro- 
grams lielp create the institutional 
preconditions for democracy. Democracy 
and the rule <)f law are the only endur- 
ing guarantee of human rights. 

We slioiilcl never lose faitli in the 
power of the democratic idea. 
Democracies may he a minority in the 
world at large, hiil it is not tnie that 
they must always he so. Freedom is not 
a culm re-hound Western invention but 
an aspiration of fiooples every- 
where— from Harl)ados to EhUswana, 
from India to Japan. 

In Latin America, for example, 
where the news is so much dominated 
by conflict, there is, in fact, an extraor- 
dinary trend toward democracy. 

Twenty -seven nations of Latin America 
and the Caribbean are either democratic 
or are formally embarked on a transition 
to democracy — re()rcsenting almost 
of the region's population, as compared 
with some 50% less than 10 years ago. 
And the trend has been accelerating. 

Between ll)7G and 19H0, two Latin 
American nations, Ecuador and Peru, 
elected civilian presidents who suc- 
cessfully replaced military presidents. 
Since 1981, however, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Bolivia, and most recently .Argen- 
tina have moved from nh I it ary rule to 
popularly elected civilian guvevumonts. 

Brazil is far along the same path. 
The people of CirtMUida have had 
restored to tliem the right to be the ar- 
biters of their own political future, 
Uruguay has a timetable for a transition 
to democracy, and its parties liave 
returned to independent activity. 
Pressure for return to civilian rule is be- 
ing felt in Chile and (iuatemala. This 
leaves only Cuba, a Marxist-Leninist 
stale; Nicaragua, which has been steadi- 
ly moving in that direction; and a hand- 
ful of dictatorships outside this pattern. 

This trend toward (iemocracy, which 
reflects the most profound aspirations of 
the people of Latin America, has re- 
ceived wholehearted and effective en- 
couragement from the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. Dictatorship in any form, 
leftist or rightist, is anathema in this 


lion of that republic is evident in the 
strong popular pressure for free elec- 
tions and a revitalized C{)ngress. Tlie 
government has liegiin to respond to 
these aspirations, and we are encourag- 
ing it to continue this hopeful process s-j 
important to the long-term scabiliLy of 
the Philippines. Likewise in the Repuh:.,- 
of Korea, we are encouraged by Pres - 
dent Chun's [Doo Hwan) commitment !o 
undtM take in the next few years the firv. 
peaceful, constitutional transfer of 
power in Korea’s modern history. 

The Moral Commitment 
of the United States 

A policy dedicated to liunuin rights w:li 
always lace hard choices. In El 
Salvador, wo are supporting the 
moderates of the corner, wlio are unkr 
pressure from extremists of both right 
and left; if we witlidrew our support. L? 
moderates woukl be the victims, as 
would be the cause of human rights in 
that beleaguered country. The ro4id wit 
he long and hard, Imt vve cannol walk 
away from our principles. 

The cause of luiman rights is at the 
core of American foreign policy because 
it is central to America’s conception of 
itself. Tlie.se valuc,^ arc hardly an 
American invention, but America has 
pei'liaps been uni(iue in its comniilrnon! 
to base its foreign policy on the piirsuil 
of such ifleals. It siiould be an ever- 
lasting source of pride to Americans 
that we have used our vast power to 
such noble ends. If we have sumelinKS 
fallen short, that is n(jt a reason to 
flagellate ourselves liut to renund 
ourselves of how much tiiere remains l-i 
do. 

This is what America has always 
represented to other nations and other 
peoples. Bui if wc abandoned the effcri. 
wo would not only be letting others 
down, we would be letting ourselves 
down. 

Our liuman rights policy is a 
pragmatic policy which aims not at stri-: 
ing poses but as having a practical efleti 
on the well-being of real people. It is a 
tough-minded policy, which faces the 
world as it is, not as we might wish iir 
imagine it to be. At the same time, it i? 
an idealistic policy, whicii expresses ik 
continuing commitment of the United 
States to the cause of liberty atul the 
alleviation of suffering. It is precisely 
this combination of practicality and 
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A New Opportunity for Peace 
in the Middle East 


President Reagan 
Televised Address 
to the Nation 
Burbank 

September 1, 1982 


My I'ellow Americans, today has been a 
iay that should make us proud. It 
marked the end of the successful evacua- 
tion of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) from Beirut, Lebanon. This 
peaceful step could never have been 
taken without the good offices of the 
United States and, especially, the truly 
heroic work of a great American diplo- 
mat, Ambassador Philip Habib (Presi- 
Jenl's special emissary to the Middle 
East). Thanks to his efforts, 1 am happy 
to announce that the U.S. Marine con- 
tingent helping* to supervise the evacua- 
tion has accomplished its mission. Our 
/oung men should be out of Lebanon 
A’ilhin 2 weeks. They, too, have served 
the cause of peace with distinction, and 
A'e can all be very proud of them. 

But the situation in Lebanon is only 
Dart of the overall problem of conflict in 
ihe Middle East. So, over the past 2 
Aceks, while events in Beirut dominated 
:he front page, America was engaged in 
i quiet, behind-the-scenes effort to lay 
-he ground work for a broader peace in 
:he region. For once, there were no 
Dremature leaks as U.S. diplomatic mis- 
sions traveled to Mid-East capitals, and 
I met here at home with a wide range of 
to map out an American peace 
nitiative for the long-suffering peoples 
Df the Middle East, Arab and Israeli 
dike. 

It seemed to me that, with the 
igreenient in Lebanon, we had an op- 
portunity for a more far-reaching peace 
’ffort in the region, and I was deter- 
iiined to seize that moment. In the 
Aords of the scripture, the time had 
-ome to "follow after the things which 
iiake for peace," 


U.S. Involvement 

Tonight, I want to report to you on the 
steps we liave taken, and the prospects 
they can open up for a just and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. America has 
long been committed to bringing peace 
to this troubled region. For more than a 
generation, successive U.S. administra- 
tions have endeavored to develop a fair 
and workable process that could lead to 
a true and lasting Arab-Israeli peace. 
Our involvement in the search for Mid- 
East peace is not a matter of prefer- 
ence, it is a moral imperative. The stra- 
tegic importance of the region to the 
United States is well known. 

But our policy is motivated by more 
than strategic interests. We also have an 
irreversible commitment to the survival 
and territorial integrity of friendly 
states. Nor can we ignore the fact that 
the well-being of much of the world's 
economy is tied to stability in the strife- 
torn Middle East. Finally, our tradi- 
tional humanitarian concerns dictate a 


continuing effort to peacefully resolve 
conflicts. 

When our Administration assumed 
office in January 1981, 1 decided that the 
general framework for our Middle East 
policy should follow the broad guidelines 
laid down by my predecessors. There 
were two basic issues we had to address. 
First, there was the strategic threat to 
the region posed by the Soviet Union 
and its surrogates, best demonstrated b> 
the brutal war in Afghanistan; and, sec- 
ond, the peace process between Israel 
and its Arab neighbors. With regard to 
the Soviet threat, we have strengthened 
our efforts to develop with our friends 
and allies a joint policy to deter the 
Soviets and their surrogates from fur- 
ther expansion in the repon and, if 
necessary, to defend against it. With 
respect to the Arab-Israeli conflict, we 
have embraced the Camp David frame- 
work as the only way to proceed. We 
have also recognized, however, that solv- 
ing the Arab-Jsraeli conflict, in and of 
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Uur hr St objective under trie uamp 
David process was to insure the suc- 
cessful fulfillment of the Eg^tiamlsraeli 
Peace Treaty. This was achieved with 
the peaceful return of the Sinai to Egypt 
in April 1982. To accomplish this, we 
worked hard with our Egyptian and 
Israeli friends, and eventually with other 
friendly countries, to create the multi- 
national force which now operates in the 
Sinai. 

Throughout this period of difficult 
and time-consuming negotiations, we 
never lost sight of the next step of 
Camp David: autonomy talks to pave the 
way for permitting the Palestinian peo- 
ple to exercise their legitimate rights. 
However, owing to the tragic assassina- 
tion of President Sadat and other crises 
in the area, it was not until Januar}» 

1982 that we were able to make a major 
effort to renew these talks. Secretary of 
State Haig and Ambassador Fairbanks 
[Richard Fairbanks, Special Negotiator 
for the Middle East Peace Process] 
made three visits to Israel and Egypt 
early this year to pursue the autonomy 
talks. Considerable progress was made 
in developing the basic outline of an 
American approach which was to be 
presented to Egypt and Israel after 
April. 

The successful completion of Israel’s 
withdrawal from Sinai and the courage 
shown on this occasion by Prime 
Minister Begin and President Mubarak 
in living up to their agreements con- 
vinced me the time had come for a new 
American policy to try to bridge the re- 
maining differences between Egypt and 
Israel on the autonomy process. So, in 
May, I called for specific measures and a 
timetable for consultations with the 
Governments of Egypt and Israel on the 
next steps in the peace process. How- 
ever, before this effort could be 
launched, the conflict in Lebanon pre- 
empted our efforts. The autonomy talks 
were basically put on hold while we 
sought to untangle the parties in 
Lebanon and still the guns of war. 

The Lebanon war, tragic as it was, 
has left us with a new opportunity for 
Middle East peace. We must seize it 
now and bring peace to this troubled 
area so vital to world stability while 
there is still time. It was with this 
strong conviction that over a month ago, 
before the present negotiations in Beirut 
had been completed, I directed Secre- 


te strengtnen cnances lor peace in me 
Middle East. We have consulted with 
many of the officials who were historical- 
ly involved in the process, with Members 
of the Congress, and with individuals 
from the private sector; and I have held 
extensive consultations with my own ad- 
visers on the principles I will outline to 
you tonight 

The evacuation of the PLO from 
Beirut is now complete. And we can 
now help the Lebanese to rebuild their 
war-torn country. We owe it to our- 
selves, and to posterity, to move quickly 
to build upon this achievement. A stable 
and revived Lebanon is essential to all 
our hopes for peace in the region. The 
people of Lebanon deserve the best 
efforts of the international community to 
turn the nightmares of the past several 
years into a new dawn of hope. 

Resolving the Root Causes of Conflict 

But the opportunities for peace in the 
Middle East do not begin and end in 
Lebanon, As we help Lebanon rebuild, 
we must also move to resolve the root 
causes of conflict between Arabs and 
Israelis. The war in Lebanon has demon- 
strated many things, but two conse- 
quences are key to the peace process: 

First, the military losses of the PLO 
have not diminished the yearning of the 
Palestinian people for a just solution of 
their claims; and 

Second, while Israel's military suc- 
cesses in Lebanon have demonstrated 
that its armed forces are second to none 
in the region, they alone cannot bring 
just and lasting peace to Israel and her 
neighbors. 

The question now is how to reconcile 
Israel's legitimate security concerns with 
the legitimate rights of the Palestinians. 
And that answer can only come at the 
negotiating table. Each party must 
recognize that the outcome must bo ac- 
ceptable to all and that true peace will 
require compromises by all. 

So, tonight I am calling for a fresh 
stert. 'This is the moment for all those 
directly concerned to get involved— or 
lend their support— to a workable basis 
for peace. The Camp David agreement 
remains the foundation of our policy. Its 


• I call on Israel to make clear that 
the security for which she yearns can 
only be achieved through genuine peace, 
a peace requiring magnanimity, vision, 
and courage. 

• I call on the Palestinian people to 
recognize that their own political aspire 
tions arc inextricably bound to recogni- 
tion of Israel's right to a secure future. 

• And I call on the Arab states to 
accept the reality of Israel and the real! 
ty that peace and justice are to be 
gained only through hard, fair, direct 
negotiation. 

In making these calls upon others, J 
recognize that the United States has a 
special responsibility. No other natioj) k 
in a position to deal with the key parties 
to the conflict on the basis of trust and 
reliability. 

The time has come for a new realis.T] 
on the part of all the peoples of the Mid- 
dle East. The State of Israel is an ac- 
complished fact; it deserves unchal- 
lenged legitimacy within the communit)’ 
of nations. But Israel's legitimacy has 
thus far been recognized by too few 
countries and has ^en denied by every 
Arab state except Egypt. Israel exists; il 
has a right to exist in ^ace behind 
secure and defensible borders; and it tas 
a right to demand of its neighbors that 
they recognize those facts. 

I have personally followed and sup- 
ported Israel's heroic struggle for sur- 
vival ever since the founding of the 
State of Israel 34 years ago. In the 
pre-1967 borders, Israel was barely 10 
miles wide at its narrowest point. The 
bulk of Israel's population lived within 
artillery range of hostile Arab armies. 1 
am not about to ask Israel to live that 
way again. 

The war in Lebanon has 
demonstrated another reality 5n the 
region, The departure of the Pale- 
stinians from Beirut dramatizes more 
than ever the homelessness of the Pal^ 
stlnian people. Palestinians fee! strongly 
that their cause is more than a quesliijn 
of refugees. I agree. The Carhp David 
agreement reco^ized that fact when it 
spoke of the legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people and their just re- 
quirements. For peace to endure, it 
must involve all those who have been 
most deeply affected by the conflict. 
Only through broader participation in 



t hieve a secure peace. 

NVa' P roposals 

j:xeihea ai'e our general goals. What 
.;rdhe specific new American positions, 
.:r<j'vhyare we taking them? 

Jnthe Camp DavkI talks thus far, 
Israel atid Fgj'pL have foil free to 
f\pfsS openly their views as to what 
;froiitcomc sliouicl he. Understandably, 
ihrir views have differed on many 

f-'JitS 

The United States has thus far 
j:igh:io play the role of mediator; we 
\i\i: livaidcii public comment on the key 
L-ias. We have always recognized— and 
oenue to recognize— that only the 
•,ul'jnury agreement of those parties 
T it directly involved in the conflict can 
rrovdean enduring solution. But it has 
evident to me that some clearer 
frnseof America's position on the key 
i.-iui^sis necessary to encourage wider 
jipporl foi* the f)eaco process. 

First, as outlined in the Camp David 
ivvoriis, there must he a period of time 
criiig which the Palestinian inhabitants 
o?:heWost Bank and Gaza wilt have 
fu; autonomy over their own affairs, 
consideration must he given to the 
[r;r.q:le of self-government by the in- 
hbints of the territories and to the 
Itgiiiniale security concerns of the par- 
: f5 involved. 

The purpose of the 6-year period of 
r;jn$ition, whic)) would begin after free 
flections for a self-governing Palestinian 
-'j:honty, is to prove to the Palestinians 
'Uthey can run their own affairs and 
‘Usjch Palestinian autonomy poses no 
-irealto Israel's security. 

The United Slates will not support 
I'etjc of any additional land for the 
porposo of settlements during the transi- 
•icn period. Indeed, the immediate adop- 
Unof a settlement freeze by Israel, 
i".:rethan any other action, could create 
confidence needed for wider par- 
•'■'patlon in these talks. Further settlc- 
>nt activity is in no way necessary for 
kc security of Israel and only 
^-iTiinishcs the confidence of the Arabs 
a final outcome can be freely and 
hirly negotiated. 

Iwant to make the American posi- 
Ffinwell understood: The purpose of 
% transition period is the peaceful and 
^fiierly transfer of authority from Israel 
Palestinian inhabitants of the 


dependent Pjilestinian state in those ter- 
ritorios. Nor is it achievable on the basis 
of Israeli sovereignty or permanent con- 
trol over the West Ba/ik and Gaza. 

So the United States will not sup- 
port t))e establishment of an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state in the West Bank 
and Gaza, and \vc will not support an- 
nexation or permanent control by Israel. 

There is, how'ever, another way to 
peace. The final sUilus of these lands 
must, of course, be reached through the 
give-and-take of negotiations. But it is 
the firm view of the United States that 
self-government by the Palestinians of 
the West Bank and Gaza in association 
with Jordan offers the best chance for a 
durHl)lc, just and lasting peace. 

We base our approach S(iuarely on 
the principle that the Arab- Israeli con- 
flict should be resolved through nego- 
tiations involving an excliange of ter- 
ritory for peace. This exchange is en- 
shrined in U.N. Security Council Resolu- 
tion 242, which is, in turn, incorporated 
in all its parts in the Camp David agree- 
ments. U.N. Resolution 242 remains 
wholly valid as the foundation stone of 
America’s Middle East peace effort. 

It is the United States’ position 
that--in return for peace— the with- 
drawal provision of Resolution 242 ap- 
plies to all fronts, including the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Whe/» the border is negotiated be- 
tween Jordan and Israel, our view on 
the extent to which Israel should be 
asked to give up territory will be heavily 
affected by the extent of true peace and 
normalization and the security ar- 
rangements offered in return. 

Finally, we remain convinced that 
Jerusalem must remain undivided, but 
its final status should be decided 
tlirough negotiations. 

In the course of the negotiations to 
come, the United States will support 
positions that seem to us fair and 
reasonable compromises and likely to 
promote a sound agreement, Wc will 
also put forward our own detailed pro- 
posals when we believe they can be 
helpful. And, make no mistake, the 
United States will oppose any pro- 
posal — from any party and at an^^ point 
in the negotiating process— that 
threatens the security of Israel. Ameri- 
ca’s commitment to the security of Israel 
is ironclad. And, I might add, so is mine. 


convinced that these proposals can bring 
justice, bring security, and bring 
durability to an Arab-Israeli peace. The 
United States will stand by these prin- 
ciples with total dedication. They are ful- 
ly consistent with Israel’s security re- 
quirements and the aspirations of the 
Palestinians. We will work hard to 
broaden participation at the peace table 
as envisaged by the Camp David ac- 
cords. And 1 fervently hope that the 
Palestinians and Jordan, with the sup 
port of their Arab colleagues, will accept 
this opportunity. 

Tragic turmoil in the Middle East 
runs back to the dawn of history. In our 
modern day, conflict after conflict has 
taken its brutal toll there. In an age of 
nuclear challenge and economic in- 
terdependence, such conflicts are a 
threat to all the people of the world, not 
just the Middle East itself. It is time for 
us all— in the Middle East and around 
the world— to call a halt to conflict, 
haired, and prejudice; it is time for us 
all to launch a common effort for 
reconstruction, peace, and progress. 

It has often been said— and regret- 
tably loo often been true— that the stor>^ 
of the search for peace and justice in the 
Middle I^ast is a tragedy of oppor- 
tunities missed. In the aftermath of the 
settlement in Lebanon we now face an 
opportunity for a broader peace. 7'his 
time we must not let it slip from our 
grasp. We must look beyond the dif- 
ficulties and obstacles of the present and 
move w'ith fairness and resolve toward a 
brighter future. We owe it to our- 
selves— and to posterity— to do no less. 
For if we miss this chance to make a 
fresh start, we may look back on this 
moment from some later vantage point 
and realize how much that failure cost 
us all. 

These, then, are the principles upon 
which American policy toward the Arab- 
Israeli conflict will be based, i have 
made a personal commitment to see that 
they endure and, God willing, that they 
will come to be seen by all reasonable, 
compassionate people as fair, achievable, 
and in the interests of ail who wish to 
see peace in the Middle East. 

Tonight, on the eve of what can be a 
dawning of new hope for the people of 
the troubled Middle East — and for all 
the world’s people who dream of a just 
and peaceful future— I ask you, my 
fellow Americans, for your support and 
your prayers in this great undertaking. ■ 
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and Reconciliation 


Secretary Shultz 
Business Council 
Hot Springs, Va. 

May 13,1983 

The Middle East has been the focus of 
almost constant American diplomatic ef- 
forts for more than a decade now. I 
don’t have to educate this group in the 
reasons why the Middle East is so im- 
portant to the United States. It is a 
region of vital economic importance and 
strategic location; we have many friend- 
ships and relationships in the area, in- 
cluding a deep moral commitment to 
Israel and many friendships and ties 
with moderate Arab countries. And the 
United States is in a unique position to 
promote progress in the great task of 
reconciliation between Israel and its 
Arab neigiibors. 

This last point is worth emphasizing. 
Sometimes foreign policy seems a 
frustrating endeavor; we have so many 
problems on our plate, and some 
Americans must wonder whether our 
global exertions are worthwhile. They 
should have been with me in the Middle 
East. In the Middle East, we see the 
remarkable phenomenon of Arabs and 
Israelis, locked in conflict for genera- 
tions, looking to the United States as 
the one great power able to help them 
find a way out. Both sides trust our 
fairness,, they respect our good faith, 
and they find reassurance in our par- 
ticipation as they face the risks and 
challenges of peace. Even those who 
disagree with us on many issues want us 
involved as a counterbalance to others 
whose motives are more suspect. 

This special trust in the United 
States is the main reason for the success 
we have had. 1 found it deeply moving 
to travel in the Middle East and see the 
admiration for America and the faith in 
America that peoples and governments 
in the Middle East show so openly. I 
inight say an awful lot of it comes from 
the experience of people in this area 
with tfje American business community 
and the people that we have out there 
who, I think, are among the very best 
ambassadors that we have anywhere. 
Thev know that the United States is not 


but fair. It is an extraordinary tribute to 
tins country— it is a tribute to the basic 
decency and generosity and goodness of 
the American people. I can tell you I 
was very proud to he there as Secretary 
of State of the United Slates of 
America. 

Let me say a little bit about my trip 
to the Middle East and about the 
negotiation that was just concluded last 
week between Israel and Lebanon. 

The Lesson of the 
Egyptian-Israeli Peace Treaty 

By a symbolic coincidence, my trip 
began in Egypt at the time of the first 
anniversary of the final return of the 
Sinai to Egy]H under the terms of the 
peace treaty with Israel. Tlierc is a 
lesson in this symbolism, which I em- 
phasized over and over again: Egypt 
recovered its sovereign territory 
through a negotiation with Israel. The 
process of negotiation worked in a way 
that violence or rejectionism did not and 
cannot work. Egypt and Israel together 
vindicated the principle of solving prob- 
lems througli peaceful means. It is a car- 
dinal principal of a decent world order, 
and the success of that process is an in- 
structive example for others. 

It is, of course, the principle that we 
are striving now to vindicate again in 
Lebanon. 

The Lebanon-Israel Negotiation 

The warfare that we saw last summer 
on our television screens was only the 
culmination of many years of bloodshed 
and turmoil in Lebanon, Lebanon is a 
beautiful country, with a proud and 
capable people who have long played a 
productive role in the economy of that 
part of the world. Tlie Lebanese have 
had tlieir internal political difficulties, 
but the delicate political balance within 
Lebanon was shattered during the 1970s 
largely by tlie involvement of external 
military forces— the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO), the Syrians, and the 
Israelis. 

The war in Lebanon last summer 
taught its own kind of lesson. There was 
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represented by Ambassador Philip 
Habib, President Reagan’s special 
emissary, negotiated a cease-fire in 
Beirut and the withdrawal of PI-0 
fighters from the Beirut area. U.S. 
Marines look up po.sitions around Boiml 
to provide a sense of security. And let 
me tell you when you larjd Ihertj and ycu 
hear popping away going on all the im:t 
boy, do those Marines look good. 
ILaugiiter] Particularly that Col. Meade: 
he’s about 10 feet talk You're breaking 
your neck looking up at hint, but he sure 
looks good. 

I might say, tfie last time we 
stopped in Rcinit liappened to he 
Mother's Day. I wont up to the 
Presidential Palace to talk witli Presi- 
dent Gemayel, and Obie [Mr.s. Shultz) 
decided— she said, '‘Well, it’s Mother's 
Day. There are probably a lot of lonely 
Marines around hero, and I’m going to 
appoint myself Mother.” So she went 
around to all of the Marines and called 
on them and pepped tliem up. It w*as 
sort of nice, I think. [Applause] 

At any rate, then a new government 
in Lebanon, headed by its impressive 
young President— don’t sell this guy 
short— Amin Gemayel, set as its first 
priority the restoration of a strong cen- 
tral government exercising full 
sovereign control over all of its ter- 
ritory. Lebanon sought the withdrawal 
of all external forces from the country. 
Israel sought reassurance that Lebanese 
territory would not become again a sta^^ 
ing ground for terrorist attacks on the 
cities, towns, and farms of northeim 
Israel. 

Last December, negotiations began 
between Lebanon and Israel on the 
withdrawal of Israeli forces and the 
creation of a new relationship between 
Lebanon and Israel. Lebanon thus 
became the second Arab state, after 
Egypt, to engage in direct negotiations 
with Israel. 

Again, the United States played a 
pivotal role. Phil Habib, assisted by Am- 
bassador Morris Draper, shuttled back 
and forth and worked with the parties to 
encourage and support an ugi eetnent. 
After 4 months of talks, much progress 
has been made, hut the negotiations 


fie;igarnlecitie(l il was timcj fur inci ttj 
,.,ii tl'.ero. I (litl, and I spent al>uut 10 
(j;ivs Beirut and Jeru- 

^!em to hammer out the final corn- 

:rom!5CS. 

Ilwasclrar to me when 1 j^oL tlierc 
irai buth ste wanted a solution. 

Sometimes in a negotiation » you know 
U‘r' not to get anywliere 
>-e«’ai‘ 50 thc jK'Ople don't want it, Jn 
ether cashes, if you've had any experience 
A:th it, you can just feel it; people want 
to have success. You can feel that. 

Many people did liavc doubts, but 
Israel really wanted to withdraw from 
Lebanon, and you heard that a great 
deal. In fuel, both sides were negotiating 
ingood faith over issues timi were ol)* 
;ectively very difficult. Both si<les knew 
rjisi a solution was necessary. 

In that setting, 1 tried tu put the 
point in a dinner toast the first night 
in Jerusalem. One of the things IVe 
learned in this field of di|)lomacy is 
leasts arc a big deal llaughterj, an<! you 
really concentrate on the toasts and try 
lo say something. What 1 said was, the 
Issues )jave !x*en debated, analyzed, 
predover, agonized over. Now is the 
lime to resolve them. As the Bible tells 
us, lo everything there is a season. 

There is a time to debate and a time lo 
decide. Now, I said, is the lin)e to 
decide, and the risks of failure are far 
greater than any of the risks of an 
agreement. 

It was an extraordinary experience 
for me on a personal level. l'i)c Govern- 
ment and people of Israel, who have 
yearned so long for acceptance and for 
security, and Uio Government and peo- 
ple of Lebanon, who have yearned for 
an end to a decade of horror and 
destruction, behaved tliroughoul 2 
weeks of intense nogolialion with con- 
.'ummate dignity and gi'acrousness. So 
much was at stake for their countries, 
yet they treated me and my colleagues 
with the greatest of courtesy and friend- 
ship throughout, And they did not 
shrink from hard decision.s. 

A week ago today the Israeli 
Cabinet announced its acceptance in 
principle of the agreement as it then 
stood, which Lebanon had already ac- 
•^^pted. It \va.s a victory for statesman- 
ship on both sides. 

Tho agreement provides for with- 

Jcawal of Israeli f<^rcGs, whicli is the 
. ..,1 1 
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its Strong intimtion to keep tiie area free 
of terrorist activities. 

I rniglu say that was one of the big 
things going for us in the negotiation, 
that Israel wanted a secure soulliern 
Lebanon. And the Lebanese, who said, 
leave aside last summer's war, we've lost 
over a hundred thousand people; they 
said, if you don't think we want a secure 
country, you don’t Imve to persuade us 
of tlial. Ho the Israelies and tho 
Lebanese, who were not at war with 
oaeli other, both wanted a secure zone, 
so that gave you sometliing to work 
with. 

In addition, t))cre are provision.s 
looking toward tho improvement in 
mutual relations which both sides desire, 
reflecting tho shared objective of living 
in peace side-by sidc as neighbors. 

'fhe agreement has many, many 
technical provisions, of course, but its 
real meaning is mucli more tlian 
technical. It offers hope that Lebanon, 
after more than a decade of civil war 
and external interference, will recover 
its sovereignty, independence, and 
security. 

U offers hope that the international 
boundary between the two countries will 
be a border of peace, security, and 
friendly relations. It proves once agaii\, 
in the Arab-Israel conflict, Uiat negotia- 
tions can achieve results. 

As you may know, Israel is not 
prepared actually to withdraw its forces 
until Syrian and the remaining PLO 
forces also leave Lebanon. There will be 
a negotiation between Syria and 
Lebanon on the subject of Syrian witli- 
drawal, and we have all been seeing 
some of the beginnings of that negotia- 
tion and positions being taken. 

1 know Amin Gemayel well enough 
to know tliat he will vigorously dcfeijd 
Lebanon's sovereign right to determine 
its own futirre. In fact, he wa.s beginning 
to get a little feisty with everybody tell- 
ing him what to do and saying, we're 
going to decide what's good for Lebanon 
and carry on from tliore. He and his col- 
leagues are showing courage and 
statesmanship, and they deserve the 
wholehearted American support. 

When Lebanon makes its sovereign 
decision, with backing from the main 
constituent groups in the Lebanese na- 
tional consensus, which 1 believe they 


nas legitimate security concerns wiin 
respect to Lebanon. I was able to tell 
President Assad that tlie purpose of my 
mission was to start the process of 
restoring Lebanon’s sovereignty over all 
its territory, and withdrawing all exter- 
na! forces which would enhance the 
security and well-being of all Lebanon’s 
neighbors. The Israeli- Lebanese agree- 
ment was a necessary first step, fully 
consistent with the security of all coun- 
tries in the area. 

The Syrian Government, too, treated 
us all with gi oat courtesy. I know that 
Syi ia, like Lebanon, will make its own 
sovereign decision on an issue so impor- 
tant to It. Moth Syria and the UnitcfJ 
States regard a renewal of contacts and 
improved relations as in the mutual in- 
terest. And all parties will realize, I am 
sure, that the risks, if the withdrawal 
process fails, are greater than the risks 
of completing it. We are in touch with 
all the concerned countries, and we will 
try to assist as desired by tho parties. 

What we have already achieved, as I 
said before, is the essential first step. 

The American people can be proud of 
what is, in essence, their acomplishmemt. 
They can be proud of the Marines whose 
presence around Beirut give the people 
of Lebanon such a sense of assurance 
and confidence in the future. 

There are risks in any diplomatic ef- 
fort; there have been tragedies, such as 
the bombing of our Beirut embassy. 1 
might say I spent a niglit in our Am- 
bassador's residence and a few rounds 
went over. I learned later that some of 
tlie neighbors complained; they said, 
don't liave him come back, he's bad for 
the neighborhood. [Liaughter) But when 
you go and you look at our bombed-out 
embassy— of course, it’s a very real 
physical tragedy -and then go and meet, 
as I did, with the people who are work- 
ing for us there in temporary quarters 
and you realize (he extent of losses— 17 
American lives, three times that number 
of Lebanese lives- the people there are 
still with us, the Lebanese sticking wich 
us, and we have Lo say we have a shared 
sacrifice with them. But we also know 
that nothing significant is ever ac- 
complished without risks, and sometimes 
sacrifice. 

Americans are not a timid people. In 
the past generation this country has 
made an enormous contribution to the 
world's peace, stability, and well-being. 
Thus, we are being true to our heritage 
nnH to our moral resuonsibility. If those 


uoLiid intimidate the United Suites and 
derail mir effort^ 5 , they were grossly 
mistaken. 

The Peace Process 

Let me say a few words, finally. al)(>ut 
our broader objectives of Middle Hast 
peace, f.ast September 1, President 
Iteagan made a major proposal to bring 
Jordan and the Palestinians into direct 
negotiations with Israel to decide the 
future of the West Rank and the Gaza 
Strip. It is a fair and balanced proposal, 
\vhich has its roots in the Camp David 
accords and UN Security Council 
Resolutions 242 and il38, which have 
been the bases of all V5ur peace 
diplomacy in the Middle East over the 
Iasi 15 years. It derives, as well, from 
the tragedy of Lebanon, as a signal of 
our determiTiation to address one of the 
underlying problems of the Arah-Israeli 
conflict which had had a spillover effect 
on Lebanon. 

I pleased to be able to tell you, 
after my trip to the Middle F^ast, that 
our friends in the Arab world are still 
supportive of President Reagan’s ini- 
tiative and are actively working to put 
together a positive Arab response. In 
our view, Arab support for King Hus- 
sein to step forward as interlocutor on 
the Palestinian question would create 
the best possibility for a fruitful negotia- 
tion. I am confident that Israel would 
respond positively to such a step, despite 
its negative reaction to tlie Ib'esidcnt’s 
initiative last September. 

The fate of the Palestinians living in 
the West Bank and Gaza is both a 
political problem and a humanitarian 
problem that cries out for the concerned 
attention of ail people of good will. A 
particular responsibility rests now with 
the Arabs, who would do a grave 
disservice to the Palestinian people if 
they miss this precious opportunity to 
begin a negotiating process. Only 
through a negotiating process can the 
Palestinian people hope to achieve their 
le^ Li mate rights and their just re- 
quirements. As Egypt and Lebanon 
have shown, negotiation works; violence 
and rejoctionism get nowhere. 

We have only made a beginning, but 
it is an important beginning. President 
Reagan, I know, is determined to con- 
tinue his efforts to carry the Lebanese 
negotiations, and the peace process, for- 


There is no more noble enterprise 
for our country to be engaged in. Here 
our strategic concerns and our moral 
concerns coincide; our tradition of 
leadership and our hope.s for the future 
point In the same direction It is a bipar 
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Every Secretary of Stale becomes a 
Middle East export very rapidly, 
whether he wants to or not. Usually his 
training is a process of ordeal by fire. 
But the process has a healthy way of 
bringing you back to the basics of 
foreign policy: the importance of stand- 
ing by principles and commitments to 
friends; the virtue of courage and stead- 
fastness in the face of challenges; the 
uses and limits of power as a factor in 
diplomacy; and the need for a moral 
compass to steer you on a steady cour.se 
through turbulent waters. 

Today, in the Middle East the 
United States is engaged on a variety of 
fronts. We are extending our coopera- 
tion with Israel. We are seeking to 
restore peace in Lebanon. We are trying 
to strengthen the forces of moderation 
in the Arab w'orld. We are exploring 
new possibilities for progress in the 
peace process. We are attempting to 
contain the possibly dangerous conse- 
quences of the Iran- Iraq war. 

It may seem a confusing kaleido- 
scope of problems, but there is a central 
core to our diplomacy, which pulls 
together all these issues and all our 
strategic, political, and moral concerns 
about the future of the Middle East. 

And that core is the effort to achieve a 
secure peace between Israel and its 
Arab neighbors. So all our activities, in 
whatever dimension of the Middle East, 
are geared in one way or another to that 
central goal. 


tisan effort and an example of what Ih'i 
country can accomplish when Anitroa-.; 
are united. 

So. even though difficult days ard 
weeks and months lie ahead, I iook to 
the future with confidence. ■ 


And that goal itself has a deeper 
meaning. In the final analyses— behind 
all the code words about “just and 
comprehensive peace" and “secure and 
recognized boundaries”— we arc talking 
about people and the quality of their 
lives. True peace is not measured only 
by legal or polilical criteria but in hum.r 
terms: by whether individuals can live 
their lives and go about their busines? 
and raise their children without ole- 
mental fear for their personal safety. It 
means people’s confidence that their 
community and their society have a 
future. It means a .sense of opportunity 
and possibility, not fear of random 
danger or deliberate threat. 

As the poet said, ‘'no inan is an 
island." So the fate of othtM'S affects our 
own. No people understands this belter 
than the Jewnsh people. Anti Semitism 
in a faraway country; persecution of 
Jews in the Soviet Union, Iran, and 
Ethiopia; mindless denunciations of 
“Zionism as racism” in international 
forums; Katyusha rockets landing on the 
towns of northern Israel— these touch 
you deeply. No people understands bet- 
ter than you the fragility of the 
restraints that hold civilized society 
together, because no one knows bettor 
the profound inhumanity of which the 
darker recesses of human nature ate 
capable. 

Similarly, the people of Israel have 
struggled so long and so hard for peace 
with their neighbors; but then the firs! 
leader to make peace with them is 
assassinated. And Lebanon, the second 
moderate Arab country to negotiate an 
agreement with them, is right now 
under assault from Arab radicals 
precisely because it did so. 

There should be no doubt of where 
the United States stands on any of these 
questions. The Jewish tradition is one of 

»l_. ' : 1 


• a '•\nifHUjii LIU- — 

V- ;,v elv, similarly, the vicious mter- 

• against the existence 
'*Krat'l is a reffcction of a much 

W/dt'ologicaJ assault on the in- 
well-being, and principles of the 
free world. Therefore, when we 
' r.vrr. ourselves with the fate of Israel, 
Jyv 3 S 0 concerning ourselves with 
n:e of the values that both we and 
Inland for. 

In this spirit, 1 want to say a few 
r.ii about our policy in Lebanon and 
rra about the broader subject of pro- 
- ::ng|ieace between Israel and all its 
Aral' neighbors. 

The Agony of Lebanon 

At iMke in Lebanon are some of these 
:iv’C values and some basic principles of 
.'.!irnaiiona! law and international 
rality: 

• The principle that differences 
sr::'ng nations are to be settled by 
rcai'-'H and negotiation, not by the use 
. r threat of force; and 

• The right of a small country to 
ihiJe for itself how to achieve its 
.-/rereign objectives, free from outside 
trcjjure, threat, or blackmail. 

Lebanon is a proud and beautiful 
,v:irury whose people have contributed 
c.ijch to the world. Yet it has had a 
v.Tip.Vx and turbulent history. The roots 
:f enmity in that country go very deep. 
Neverthe)cs.s, for many years Lebanon 
(.hnved because political rivalries were 
j'iojmmodated and a delicate balance 
Tiaintained. The yearning for peace, too, 
r:ns deep in Lebanon. 

But the delicate balance in Lebanon 
upset, primarily by the involvement 
•jI outside, non- Lebanese forces— just as 
o:d:iy. the primary obstacle to the inter- 
ra. reconciliation is the presence of out- 
non Lebanese forces. 

The Palestinian terrorists, expelled 
ir.m Jordan in September 1970, came to 
Lttanun and proceeded to do in 
Lt wnon what they had attempted to do 
jn Jordan. They turned southern 
Ubanon into an armed camp which 
a state- within-a-statc terrorizing 
lOcal population; ultimately it 
j^ame a battleground. Raids and rocket 
ff’wns and villages of 
fir. became a common occur- 

-fc. Uiplomacy did achieve a cease- 
me, but tension remained high. In any 
^e. Israel moved into Lebanon in 1982 

ffp ^J'f^^unced intention to eradicate 
ite l^eat once and for all. 

^Vnen thp Cnine fnU 


Lebanon and Israel to help them 
negotiate a longer term solution to the 
basic problem. Months of negotiation 
produced the Lebanese -Israeli agree- 
ment of last May 17, which provides for 
total withdrawal of Israeli troops, ar- 
rangements to assure the safety of the 
people of northern Israel, and the oppor- 
tunity for the Lebanese Government to 
extend its sovereignty throughout its 
territory and achieve reconciliation 
among the country’s many religious com- 
munities. 

But the agony of Lebanon continues. 
The May 17 agreement has not yet been 
implemented, largely because of Syria's 
refusal to negotiate the withdrawal of 
its own forces from Lebanon, reneging 
on repeated pledges to do so once Israel 
did so. No one questions that Syria has 
legitimate security concerns with respect 
to Lebanon. But Syria, unlike Israel, has 
so far been unwilling to negotiate with 
Lebanon over how to reconcile those 
concerns with Lebanon’s sovereign right 
to decide its own destiny. 

We are heartened by the wi)lingj?ess 
of a broad spectrum of Lebanese leaders 
finally to sit down with President 
Gemayel at Geneva. We believe the 
political process that they have begun 
can start the urgent task of rebuilding 
their country on the basis of an 
equitable sharing of authority and 
responsibility. This must be our first 
priority. After so much suffering, the 
people of Lebanon are entitled to it. 

With patriotism, vision, and courage on 
all sides, a political solution can be 
achieved. 

But we arc realists: it is essential to 
maintain an environment of stability and 
security so that radical forces cannot 
steam roll the negotiations and so that a 
fair political solution can be reached. 

The cease-fire agreed upon Septem- 
ber 26— which launched the Geneva 
negotiations— was achieved only because 
we and our friends were able to 
demonstrate that there were limits 
beyond which wc could not be pushed. 

America's support for Lebanon is 
not and cannot be separated from our 
broader peace objectives in the Middle 
East. If America’s efforts for peaceful 
solutions were to be overwhelmed by 
brute force, our role as a force for peace 
would be that much weakened every- 
where. Friends who rely on us would be 
disheartened and would be that much 
less secure. Moderates in the Arab 
world whom wc are encouraging to take 
risks for peace would feel it Tar less safe 
to do so. The reiectionists would have 


lurcKb in ueuanuri, aii'i w 
shore, whose commitment and c* 
have already helped bring about ff.- 
Geneva conference. As a fornn-r 
myself, I have a very deep appn < 
of what these fighting men can 
tribute and of our duty to see fha: v* « . 
are not put at risk except where rr . 
arc performing an essential role n: • ,r 
national interest. And in Lebannri i» » . 
are. 

Our Marines were sent to Lr l if ' 
to take part in a multinational for* r- 
quested by the Lebanese Goverfin « 

The presence of that force was .v ’ ' 
further that government’s effort r. : ■ 
assure the safety of innocent eivii. • :: 
the Beirut area in the wake of iht 
massacres at Sabra and Shat da A? I » 
was meant to back up that govt-rr*'? : ’ 
in its efforts to extend its aulh';rc> ! 
restore national unity. 

It is truly and importantly a k. i " ? * 
tional effort. Our British, Freru fi. v i 
Italian allies are there with us. Ii 1 < : » / 
the ON peacekeeping forces in r* 
Lebanon, there are over 11,000 ir.v rr. , 
tional troops in the country— ctf wl. 
ours are about a tenth of the total : 
boliring that the world communA; / * 
just the United States, feels an in:;- r 
tant stake in the future of Lebar- r 

The primary military respun-.* 
rests, of course, on the Lebant'.-i* Ar.*.\,, 
which we have helped to turn int** .u. < f 
fective fighting force and which i- gr ! 
ting stronger by the day. But ifiv 
multinational force including our 
Marines is a further deterrent t-* 
challenges and a crucial weight i: • • 
scales. The bipartisan support iri ■ 
Congress for our Marines was :i . ' 
contribution to our objective.^, ti: - ; * , 

doubts about our staying powt r lu ; 
strengthening our hand, W'e iit-i i * 
patient, and w'e need to be* siuadr i ‘ ) 
remove these forces now would I-* . 
serious mistake, which wt w'tnild ' 
it would only upset the balance n. 
l.ebanon, undermine the chance - ! i 
political settlement, and precip .f;!’* - • . 
chaos. 

For Israel, the .sovereign in 
dependence and peace of Lebur*- -* . 
tinue to be a major strategic jn!» r, -r 
directly affecting its owm security 
Israel, too, has influence in 
and we are confident that Isnud a 
using this influence in support « f 


At sUike, as I said earlior, is the fate 
of the second Arab country to negotiate 
directly an agreement with Lsrael. I 
need not elaborate on what it would 
mean for the overall peace process if 
Lebanon should he coerced into renounc' 
ing that agreement. It is the only ex- 
isting formula that ensures both Israeli 
withdrawal and a solution to the securi- 
ty problem that created the Lebanese 
crisis in the first place. We will not ac- 
cept its abrogation. 

But the main issue now is national 
reconciliation. Especially in view of the 
sacrifices that have been made, the in- 
ternational community has a right to ask 
all the parties in Lebanon to settle their 
national problem. As the Bible tells us, 
to everything there is a season. Now in 
Lebanon is the time to decide. As in 
every negotiation, tliere must be com- 
promise. For every risk taken, there is 
gain. And the risks of failure to act 
right now are far greater than any of 
the risks of a fair political solution. 

The Peace Process 

As long as there is no solution to the 
basic issue of Middle East peace, 
however, the region is bound to be sub- 
ject to other crises, in other places, in 
other forms. Therefore, our efforts in 
Lebanon have not diverted us from the 
larger goal. 

The issues at stake in Lebanon, as I 
said before, have wider significance: the 
principle of peaceful settlement of 
disputes, tlie right of small countries to 
live in peace and security with their 
neighbors. As Israelis and Jews have 
learned very clearly from bitter ex- 
perience, we all live in a world in which 
many do not share these principles. 
Therefore, these principles must be 
defended, sometimes at the price of 
great risk or sacrifice. If the free na- 
tions are to preserve their security and 
defend their ideals, they must have suffi- 
cient military power to deter or resist 
aggression. Whether in Central 
America, the Middle East, Western 
Europe, or Asia, history shows that 
diplomacy works only when aggressors 
conclude that no military option is 
available. 

The United States has always 
understood that a strong Israel is not 
only a guarantor of security for the 
Jewish people but also a powerful force 


That's why wo have ensured— and 
will contiriue to ensure— that Israel 
receives Ihe help it needs to main min a 
military advantage lo deter its enemies. 
The Soviet military huild\ip in Syria 
under lif\cs this necessity atKl underlines 
it again and again for anyone wlio will 
look to see. The United States has fur- 
nished over $20 billion in military and 
economic aid since 1949, most of it in 
the last 10 3 'ears. In fiscal year 1984, 
Israel will receive a total of $2.6 billion 
in military and economic assistance. 

But military power is not enough, 
Israel's dream of becoming “a nation like 
all other nations” is yet to be realized, 
'i'he Jewish state did not rescue the sur- 
vivors of the ghettos in Europe and the 
Middle East in order to become itself a 
new ghetto among nations. And yet, 35 
years after its founding, Israel rewains 
rejected by most of its neighbors and 
isolated in international forums. I 
remember being in Israel just after 
Sadat's historic journey to Jerusalem 
and feeling personally— very per- 
sonally— what a tremendous emotional 
impact Sadat's visit had. It was clear to 
me how deeply ail Israelis yearn for true 
peace. 

The requirements of defense are still 
a heavy burden on Israel's economy. 
Military reserve duties disrupt family 
life and economic productivity. The pros- 
pect of living with perpetual hostility, 
and the long-term threat from advanced 
weapons technology in enemy hands, 
cannot help but be deeply troublesome 
lo Israel’s people. And the moral burden 
of the occupation can undermine the 
values on which Israel was founded and 
can divide its society. 

Military might and control of ter- 
ritory have prevented defeat on the bat- 
tlefield, but true security and peace of 
mind can come only when Israel has 
gained the acceptance and recognition of 
its neighbors. That is why, even as we 
assist Israel's capacity to defend itself 
militarily, the promotion of Arab-lsraeli 
peace through negotiation is the 
number-one priority of our policy and 
our efforts in the Middle East. 

Since the great achievement of the 
Camp David accords, the peace process 
has encountered many problems. On the 


pansiofi of settlcmonls, unilaterally 
changing the status of the occupied ter- 
ritories even wliile their future is subject 
lo negotialiorr On the Arab side, there 
is the intense and continuing struggle 
between those who want to secure a let 
ter future through negotiation and ihoie 
who reject peaceful solutions as a matter 
of ideology. 1’he outcome of this strug- 
gle will go a ^o^^g way toward determin- 
ing tile chances for progress. 

Once before when our focus was cn 
Lebanon, on September I, 1982, Presi- 
dent Reagan reminded us of the bigger 
picture and of our commitment to a 
broader peace. On the day the PLO 
(Palestine Liberation Organization] com- 
pleted its evacuation of Beirut, the 
President challenged the parties to make 
a “fresh start” in the Middle East. He 
spelled out the foundation of the 
American position— in essence the prin- 
ciple of exchanging territory for peace, 
as called for in UN Security Council 
Resolution 242, which has been our 
policy ever since 1967. 

At the same time, the President 
added: “. . . our view on the extent to 
which Israel should be asked to give up 
territory will be heavily affected by the 
extent of true peace and normalizalion 
and the security arrangements offered 
in return." He made clear the American 
view, among other things, that the 
security and legitimacy of Israel arc 
crucial criteria that have to he recog- 
nized in any settlement; that neither a 
Palestinian slate, nor permanent Israeli 
control of occupied territories, nor a 
return to the pro- 1967 security situation 
is a viable solution; that Palestinian self- 
government in the West Bank and Gaza 
in association with Jordan offers the 
best chance for a durable peace; that 
Jerusalem must be undivided; and most 
fundamentally, that the terms of a set- 
tlement can only be determined by the 
parties concerned in direct negoltalions. 

The positions laid out in the Presi- 
dent's initiative are fair, balanced, and 
realistic. They were meant as a stimulus 
to negotiation, not as the dictated out- 
come of a negotiation. The initiative was 
an opportunity for the seekers after 
justice in the Arab world to achieve 
their goal through negotiations leading 
to peace. Although it triggered a 
vigorous— and, on the whole, construc- 
tive-debate among Arab leaders, none 
of them has yet seized that opportunity. 


it was a challenge to Israel to 
true and lasting security 
-jh peace, rather than relying on 
^orl term illusion of security 
-f. jgh terntory. The Israeli Govern- 
f regret to note, rejected the 
initiative. But I have little 
'* that if an Arab leader comes for* 
with a mandate to negotiate on the 
.T j of those principles, Israel will not 
a historic opportunity slip awav. 
* We cannot be certain, liowever. that 
j! u^portunity will remain open in* 
‘cfiniiely. Every passing montli creates 
.iiTrtftson the ground which. I am 
■rivinced, are making the process for 
tiching a negotiated settlement ever 
difficult and its [irospects over 
'.;re uncertain. The peace treaty witli 
;^%pt-ancl the return of the Sinai to 
sovereignty— prove that 
rgotiations w'ork. Both sides must 
r,> 3 gnize, and soon, that negotiations 
re die only hope for a secure, just, and 
^aceful future-the only hope. The 
r^er.ce of negotiation is a formula for 
.-.fes conflict and mounting danger. 

I have spoken a lot tonight about tlie 
■^Tian dimension of the Middle East 
«:-r.riict. and there is another aspect that 
-Jit he mentioned, i am tiiinking of the 
Palestinian people. The Palestinians 
'ive been victimized above all by their 
J-appointed loaders and spokesmen 
for decades, have chased the iilu- 
■•n of military options and fooli.shly re- 
acted the only possible path to a solu- 
:-:n: direct negotiations. The utter 
ail'ire of rejectionist policies ought to bo 
bvioLis by now. But I am thinking in 
irticular of the 1.3 million Palestinians 
ving in the West Bank and Gaza. Their 


well-being, their de.sire far a greater 
voice in determining their own destiny 
must be anotlier issue of moral concern, 
even wiille we continue to pursue an 
agreed solution to the final status of the 
occupied territories. If their acceptance 
of a peaceful future with Israel is to he 
mirturc’d, they must be given some sUike 
in that future by greater Ofiportunities 
for economic development, by fairer ad* 
ministrativo practices, and by greater 
concern for the (luality of their lives. 

I must add a word here aliout Jor- 
dan. It has been our view since the 1067 
war lliat Jon Jan i.s tlie key to a 
negotiated solution in the West Bank 
and Gaza. The PLO has thus far ex- 
cluded itself as a negotiating partner by 
its refusal to recognize Israel's right to 
exist. Jordan, in contrast, under the 
leadership of King Hussein, has long 
sought a patli toward moderation and 
conciliation. Jordan's participation in the 
poa(*e process has l)een inhibited by 
many considerations, including the 
absence of the necessary support from 
other moderate Araiis but most of all 
the fierce opposition of Arab radicals. 

Last spring King Hussein nearly 
acliieved an agreement that would have 
perrnillcd him to Ud<c a more active role 
m the peace process on behalf of the 
Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza. 
The effort failed because of radical Arab 
opposition. More recently, a bitter and 
violent struggle has broken out within 
Uie PLO and between Uie PJ>0 and 
Syria. King Hussein has pointedly and 
courageously raised the question of 
whether the PLO, if dominated by Syria, 
can continue to claim legitimacy as 
spokesman for the Palestinian people. 

The outcome of this struggle is sure to 
Iiave major implications for Jordan, the 
Palestinians, and the future of the peace 
process. For our part, the door will 
always be kept open for a negotiation in 
accordance with the President's 
September J initiative. 


Theiv may be some who have 
already written off (he peace process for 
the next year. They think wc will shy 
away from the sensitive i.ssues of the 
Middle East during a [iresidential elec- 
tion year. WelJ, (hey are \vro7ig. Ronald 
Reagan has no intention of letting tlie 
search for peace lapse. We cannot afford 
to. Let it never be said that the United 
StaCe.s was too busy practicing politics to 
pursue peace. 

The Future 

In the next 2 weeks, President Reagan 
will be recei\ang in Washington Israel's 
new leaders— President Herzog, Prime 
Minister Shamir, and Defense Minister 
Arens. Our two governments have many 
things to talk about: Lebanon; the rela- 
tionship with Egypt; the possibilities for 
progress toward peace; the threat of 
Soviet expansionism in the Middle East; 
the need for Israel to restore its 
economic vitality; tlie fate of threatened 
Jewish communities around tlie world, 
especially In the Soviet Union; and other 
important common concerns. 

Our cooperation is an enduring reali- 
ty, whichever party is in office in either 
country, because this relationship is 
deeply rooted in the sentiments of our 
peoples and in the values of our civiliza- 
tion. There is no stronger bond between 
countries. So we come back, in the end, 
to the human dimension. The fate of 
Antoliy Shcharanskiy and the fate of 
Lebanon and the fate of tlie villagers of 
Kiryat Sh'monali and the fate of the 
Palestinians—indeed, the fate of all men 
and women of good will, who wish to 
live in peace— this is the common agenda 
of Israel and the United States, as it is 
the common agenda of our 
civilization. B 
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1 appreciate the opportunity to meet 
\vith you and to discuss this subject of 
great importance. As you have sug- 
gested, it has all sorts of dimensions to 
it that \,veigh on peoples’ minds; it is a 
subject that Tve thought about a great 
deal, of course. The President has. You 
might say that the President has taken 
the time not only to talk with me about 
this, but he has read through this 
testimony and made a few suggestions, 
wdnch 1 found it possible to accept, and 
has signed off on the testimony. So 1 
feel very confident in saying that I am 
speaking not only for myself but for the 
President in this statement. 

The management of our relations 
with the So\hct Union is of utmost im- 
portance. That relationship touches vir- 
tually every aspect of our international 
concerns and objectives— political, 
economic, and milit^iry— and every part 
of the world. 

Wc must defend our interests at\d 
values against a powerful Soviet adver- 
sary that threatens both. And we must 
do so in a nuclear age, in which a global 
w'ar would even more thoroughly 
threaten those interests and values. As 
President Reagan pointed out on 
March 31: “We must both defend free- 
dom and preserve the peace. We must 
stand true to our principles and our 
friends while preventing a holocaust.” It 
is, as he said, “one of the n\ost complex 
moral challenges ever faced by any 
generation.” 

We and the Soviets have sharply 
divergent goals and philosophies of 
political and moral order; these differ- 
ences will not soon go away. Any other 
assumption is unrealistic. At the same 
time, wo have a fundamental common 
interest in the avoidance of war. This 


common interest impels us to work 
toward a relationship between our na- 
tions that can lead to a safer world for 
all mankind. 

But a safer world will not bo 
realized through good will. Our hopes 
for the future must be grounded in a 
realistic assessment of the challenges we 
face and in a determined effort to create 
the conditions that will make their 
achievement possible. VVe have made a 
start. Every postwar American presi- 
dent has come sooner or later to recog* 
nize that peace must be built on 
strength; President Reagan has long 
recognized this reality. In the past 2 
years this nation— the President in part- 
nership with the Congress— has made a 
fundamental commitment to restoring 
its military and economic power and 
moral and spiritual strength. And hav- 
ing begun to rebuild our strength, we 
now seek to engage the Soviet leaders in 
a constructive dialogue— a dialogue 
through which we hope to find political 
solutions to outstanding issues. 

This is the central goal we have pur- 
sued since the outset of this Administra- 
tion. We do not want to— and need 
not— accept as inevitable the prospect of 
endless, dangerous confrontation with 
the Soviet Union. For if we do, then 
many of the great goals that the United 
States pursues in world affairs— peace, 
human rights, economic progress, na- 
tional independence— will also be out of 
reach. We can— and must— do better. 

With that introduction, let me brief- 
ly lay out for this committee what I see 
as the challenge posed by the Soviet 
Union’s international behavior in recent 
years and the strategy which that 
challenge requires of us. Then I would 
like to discuss steps this Administration 
has taken to implement that strate^. 
Finally, I will focus on the specific issues 
that make up the agenda for U.S.-Soviet 
dialogue and negotiation. 

Together, these elements constitute 
a policy that takes account of the facts 
of Soviet power and of Soviet conduct, 
mobilizes the resources needed to defend 


our interests, and offers an agenda for 
constructive dialogue to resolve concrete 
international problems. We believe that, 
if sustained, this policy will make inter- 
national restraint Moscow’s most 
realistic course and it can lay the foun- 
dation for a more constructive relation 
ship between our peoples. 


THE SOVIET CHALLENGE 

It is sometimes said that Americans 
have too simple a view of world affairs, 
that we start with the assumption that 
all problems can be solved. Certainly we 
have a simple view of how the world 
should be— free peoples choosing their 
own destinies, nurturing their prosperi- 
ty, peaceably resolving conflicts. This is 
the vision that inspires America’s role in 
the world. It docs not, however, lead us 
to regard mutual hostility with the 
U.S.S.R. as an immutable fact of inter- 
national life. 

Certainly there arc many factors 
contributing to East- West tension. The 
Soviet Unioti’s strategic Kurasinn Inca 
tion places it in close proximity to im- 
portant Western interests on two con- 
tinents. Us aspirations for gi eatev inter- 
national influence lead it to challenge 
these interests. Its Marxist-Leninist 
ideology gives its leaders a perspective 
on history and a vision of the future 
fundamentally different from our own. 
But we are not so determiitistic its to 
believe that geopolitics and ideological 
competition must ineluctably lead to per 
manent and dangerous confrontation. 
Nor is it permanently inevitable that 
contention between the United Stales 
and the Soviet Union must dominate ar. 
distort international politics. 

A peaceful world order does not re- 
quire that we and the Soviet Union 
agree on all the fundamentals of morals 
or politics. It does require, however, 
that Moscow’s behavior be subject to th 
restraint appropriate to living together 
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of Uio boviol sysloin 
a more pluralisU'c poiitiojii ami 
system anrl, abtivo all, to 
Soviet cx|)ansioinsin through 
o iiiiintd aiui effective political, 

and military competition. 

(nlhe past decade, regreiuihly, the 
^li'■gos in Soviet behavior have heiai (or 
the Soviet actions have come into 
^:l,l'i;cl^vllh many of our objectives. 
Irtyhave made the task of managing 
ifeSoviepAmerican relationship eon* 
:MM\ hanJer and have needlessly 
Criioi imrc and moa’ in ter national 
iroblenis into iSie East-West rivalry. 'I’o 
[tspeome, it is the following develop* 
1 ei::^^vhich have caused us the most 

First is the continuing Soviet 
(;uesl for military superiority even in 
Iheface of mounting domestic eco- 
nomic difficulties. In the late ItlTOs the 
al.o:at:on of resources for tlie Soviet 
ii:.::ary was not only at liie exfiense (»f 
:h:- Soviet consumer. It came even at 
vvpcfise of industrial investment on 
•.dich the long-term develojunent of the 
cr^iway dcfK*nds. This decision to niort' 
e^gelhc inclustrial hiliire of tiie country 
■'.'1 -itnlriiig /iemoH.siration of tin’ inor- 
•linaU' value Ifie Soviets assign to main- 
ijfiirg ihe momenlum of ihe r(‘lcntl(‘.s.s 
■'ililary biiildup underway since llu‘ 

This binldiip cmisnmcd an 
c-iimaicd annual average of at least 
12 ‘i of Soviet gross national jjnwliici 
i(iNrj throughout this entire periofl ami 
‘?i>ia‘cnlly consumed even inorr* as a 
rt:jllof the sharp decline in Soviet 
ranomic growth. I)uring much of this 
ptTiod, as yiui know, the share of 
or own (iNP devoted tf) ilefensc spend- 
actually declined. 

Iho second disturbing develop- 
ment is Ihe unconslructivc Soviet in- 
volvement, direct and indirect* in 
unstable areas of the Third World, 

Arms [jave hecenne a larger percentage 
''t Soviet exports than of the export 
■lailcnf any oihei- country. The Soviets 
■‘‘nerod operv attempted to jjlay a spoil* 
or scavenjrittg role in art'as of con* 
wn: lis. fno,st rt'cefttly in fiie Middle 

Beyond this* the Soviet.s in the U)70s 
l^roke major now ground in the kinds of 
kreign military inlervention tliey w^cre 
■dlling to risk for themselves or their 


surrogtiles. This has escalated from the 
pnwision of large numbers of military 
ailvisers to the more extensive atul ag- 
gressive use of |)roxy forces as in 
Angola, EUiiopia, ami (mlochina, and 
finally to the massive employment of the 
Soviet tliiinn's ow'n gnamd inmps in the 
invasion of Afghanistan. In this way, the 
*Soviet (‘tuoii has tried to block peaceful 
.S(>lulH)ns and has brought Kast-Wesl 
CensH)ns into areas of the wju'kl that 
wen* f>nce free t)f them. 

Third in the unrelenting effort to 
impose an alien Soviet ‘hnodcr on 
noiniiuilly independent Soviet clieritH 
and allies* Onv of the most important 
I'ecenl achievements ir) Ka.st-We.st n*la* 
tioi^s was the negotiation of the Helsinki 
Kifial Act, with it.s pledges ctoicerning 
human rights ami national independence 
in Europe, J^oland's exj^erience in t la- 
past 2 years can be considered a major 
test of the Soviet Union's re.specl— or 
lack of it— for these eoinmitments. 
Moscow clearly rejnains iinvviliijig to 
counleiumee meaningful national 
autonomy for its satcUiles, let alone real 
independence. Elsewhere in the world, 
the coming to power of Soviet-supported 
regimes has usually meant (as in 
Afghanistan) tlie forcible creation of 
Soviet-style institutions and the harsh 
regimentation and repression of free ex- 


pression and free initiative — all at enor- 
mous human, cultural, and economic 
cost. 

Fourth is Moscow's continuing 
practice of stretching a series of 
trcttlicH and agreomontB to the brink 
of violation and beyond. The Soviet 
Utnon's infringement of its promises and 
legal ohiigatkjns is rujt confined to iso- 
lated inculenls. We have had to express 
our eoiuvrns alujut Soviet infractio/rs on 
one issue after another— humati riglUs 
and the HcTsirAd Final Act, “yellow rain" 
and biological warfare. We are becon^ing 
jncrea.singly concerned aboul Soviet 
practices— including the recent testing 
of K’JhM.s (interconlinental ballistic 
missilesl— that raise questions about the 
validity of ihcir claim (jf compliance with 
existing SALT [strategic arms limitation 
laik.s) agn'ccHK-nts. Little else is so cor- 
rosive t)f inlcrnalional trust as this per- 
sistent pattern of Soviet behavior. 


THE AMERICAN RESPONSE: 
HEYONl) CONTAINMENT 
AND DETENTE 

This assessment of Soviet international 
behavior hotli dictates the approach we 
must Lake to East- West relations and in- 
dicates the magnitude of tlie task. 

• If we are concerned about the 
Soviet commitment to military power, 
we have to lake steps to rcaiore Ihe 
miliiarij balance, preferably on the basis 
of verifiable agreements that reduce 
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arms on both sides bul, if necessary, 
through om* own and allied defense pro- 
grams. 

• If we are concerned about the 
Soviet propensity to use force ami pro- 
mote instfibilily, we have to make clear 
that we will resml encroitchmenis on oui' 
vital interests and those of our allies and 
friends. 

• If we are concerned about the loss 
of liberty that results when Soviet 
clients come to power, then we liave to 
e/I A' arc that ilwfic irho h(tve a positive 
nlternaiive to Ihc Soviet viodet reeolve 
our support 

• Finally, if we are concerned about 
Moscow’s observance of its international 
obligations, wc must I cava Moscow no 
opportunity to distort or 7nisco7}st7'ue 
our awn in ton lions. Wc will defend our 
interests if Soviet conduct leaves us rm 
alternative; at the same time we will 
respect legitimate Soviet security in- 
terests and arc ready to negotiute 
equilable solutions to outstanding politi- 
cal problems. 

In designing a strategy to meet 
these goals, wc have, of course, drawn 
in pari on past strategies, from contain- 
mcfit to detente. There is, after all, 
substantial continuity in U.S, policy, a 
continuity that reflects the consistericy 
of American values and American in-*^ 
terests. However, w'c have not hesitated 
to jettison assumptions about 
U.S.-Soviet relations that have been 
refutefl by c.xperience or overtaken by 
events. 

Consider how the world has changed 
.since the Truman Administration de- 
veloped the doctrine of containment. 
Soviet ambitions and capabilities have 
long since ri?aclied beyond the 
geogi’aphic bounds that this doctrine 
took for granted. I'odav Moscow con- 
ducts a fully global foreign and militiiry 
policy U^al places giol>al <lemands on any 
strategy' that aims to counter it. Where' 
it was once our goal to contain tlie 
Soviet presence within the limits of its 
immediate postwar reach, now our goal 
must be to advance our own objectives, 
where possible foreclosing and when 
necessary actively compering Soviet 
chafletiges wherever they threaten our 
interests. 

The policy of detente, of course, 


U n f or t u na t e)y , exporionechas 
proved otherwise. The economic rela- 
tionship may have eased some of the 
domestic Soviet economic constraints 
that might have at least marginally in- 
hihited Moscow’s behavior. K also raised 
the specter of a future Western depend- 
ence on Soviel-bloc trade that would in- 
hibit West CM ‘n freedom of action toward 
the Fast more than it would dictate 
prudence to the U.S.S.K. Similarly, the 
SALT I and SALT II processes did not 
curb the Soviet strategic arius buildup, 
while encouraging many in the West to 
imagine that security concerns could 
now be placo<l lower on the agenda. 

Uiven these differences from the 
past, we have not been able merely to 
tinker with earlier approaches. Unlike 
containment, our policy begins with the 
clear recognition that the Soviet Union 
is and will remain a global suporpowLM'. 
In reRp(jnso to the lessons of this global 
superpower’s conduct in recent years, 
our policy, unlike some versions of 
detuitle, assumes that the Soviet Union 
is more likely to be dettMTed by our ac- 
tions that make clear the risks their ag- 
gressior) entails tlian by a delicate web 
of interdependcm?e. 

Our policy is noi based on trust or 
on a Soviet change of heart. It is based 
on the expectation that, faced with 
demonstration of the West’s renewed 
dotorndnation to strengthen its 
defenses, enhance its political arid eco- 
nomic cohesion, and oppose adven- 
turism, the Soviet Union will see 
restraint as its most attractive, or only, 
option. I’evhaps, over time, this rcslrairil 
will become an ingrained habit; perhaps 
not. Kilher way, our responsibility to he 
vigilant is the same. 


PROGRAMS TO INCREASE 
OUR STRENGTH 

In a rapidly evolving international en- 
vironment, there are many fundamental 
ways the democratic nations can. and 
must, advance their own goals in the 
face of the problem posed by the Soviet 
Union. We must build a durable political 
consensus at home and within the Allair 
Uc alliance on the nature of the Soviet 
challenge. We must strengthen our 


more effectively with the U.S.S.R. for 
tile political sympathies of the global 
electorate, especially through the pro.nio 
lion of economic dynamism and devv.c^- 
racy throughout the world. Finally, we 
must continue robuiiiling America's 
moral-spiritual strength. If sustained 
over time, these policies can foster a 
progressively more productive tlialogue 
with the Soviet Union itself, 

Building Consensus 

From the beginning of this Administra- 
tion, the President recognized how 
essential it was to consolidate a new 
consensus, here at home and among our 
traditional allies and friends. After L5 
years U) which foreign policy hail been 
increasingly a divisive issue, he believed 
we had an opportunity to shape a new 
unity in America, expressing tlie Amwi 
can people’s recovery of scif-confidoncc. 
After the trauma of Vietnam, )ie sought 
to bolster a realistic pride in our country 
and to reenforce the civic courage and 
conirnitniont on which the credibility of 
our military deteiTent ultimately rests. 

The President also fell tiiat the 
possibility of greater cooperation with 
our allies depended importantly on a re- 
affirmation of our common moral values 
and interests. 'I’here were, as well, op- 
portunities for cooperation with friendly 
governments of the developing world 
and new efforts to seek and achieve 
common objectives. 

Redressing the Military Balance 

President Reagan aLso began a major ef- 
fort to modernize our military fonrcs. 
The central goal of our national security 
policy is deterrence of war; restoring 
and maintaining the strategic balance is 
a necessary condition for tfiat deter- 
rence. But the strategic balance also 
shapes, to an important degree, the 
global environment in which the United 
States pursues its foreign policy objec- 
tives. Therefore, decisions on major 
strategic weapons systems can have pro- 
found political as well as military conse- 
quence.s. 

As Secretary of State 1 am acutely 
conscious of the strength or weakness of 
American power and its effect on our in- 


well ?.s to our deiense. 

At the same time, we have be^^un an 
acoelerateti progt’am to strengthen our 
ccnventional capnl)ilities. Wc are pursu- 
:.g major improvements of o«r ground, 
Dval, and laetical air forces; we have 
3 !io added a new Central C'onmiand in 
ihe Middle Kast that will enhance our 
to deploy forces rapidly if threats 
* 0 our vital iatercsts make this 
ficvessary. To deter or deal witli any 
Lture crisis, we need to maintain both 
cur conventional capabilities and our 
slraiegic deterrent. 

We are also working closely with 
cjr allies to imf)rove our collective 
defense. Asshowrj in the security 
declaration of the Williamsburg sumnuL 
ar.din the North Atlantic Council com- 
fii'jniquoof just the other day, wo and 
vur allies arc united in our approach in 
the INK [mlcrmediate'range nuclear 
forcesl negotiations in Genova and re- 
frain on schedule for the deployment of 
Pershing II and ground-launched cruise 
missiles. That deployment will take place 
as planned unless we are able to read) a 
Idanced and verifiable agreement at 
GiTiCva which n)akes deployment un- 
rccessary. 

upgrading NATO’s conventional 
forces is, of course, a collective alliance 
responsibility. At the NA'FO summit in 
Bunn a year ago, the I'rosident and the 
Weis of the Atlantic alliance real- 
frir.eJ (hat a crcdihlc conventional 
defense is csscntinl to ensuring Euro- 
pean sceuriiy. We and our allies will 
cuntirme our efforts toward Ibis goal. At 
the same time, wo have taken stops to 
e." jure a more ctiuitablc sharing of the 
burden of that defense. As a measure of 
tfe value of such steps, we estimate that 
bit year’s agreement with the b\U.G. 
[Federal Republic of Germany] on host- 
ration support will cost about 10% of 
u'hat it would cost to provide the same 
capability with U.S. reserves or 3% of 
it would cost to provide that capa- 
hi'Lty with active foi'ces. 

The Soviets apparently believe they 
can weaken or divide the Western 
a liance if they can (lominale outlying 
^(i'ategic areas and resources. To deter 
tj^reats to our vital intere.sts outside 

we are developing our ability to 
jncive forces, supported by our allies, to 
key areas of the world such ns South- 
Asia. The allies are also working 
us to contribute to stability and 
security in certain volatile areas, in- 


Reassessing the Security Implications 
of East-West Economic Relations 

i he balance ol power cannot be 
measured simply in terms of military 
forces 01 - hardware; military power rests 
on a foundation of economic sti*ength. 
Thus, wo and our allies must not only 
strengtlimi our own economies but w'e 
must also develop a common approach 
to our economic relations with the 
Soviet Union that takes into account our 
broad strategic and security interests. In 
the past, the nations of the West have 
sometimes helped the Soviets to avoid 
difficult economic choices hy allowing 
them to acquire militarily relevant tech- 
nology and subsidized credits. Possible 
dependence on energy imports from the 
Soviet Union is another cause for con- 
cern. 

In the past year, we liavo made 
substantial progi*ess toward an allied 
consensus on East-West trade. The 
Williamsburg s\unmit declaration staled 
clearly: “East- West economic relations 
should be compatible with our security 
interests.’' The NATO communique 2 
days ago made a similar statement. Our 
allies agree with us that trade which 
makes a clear and direct contribution to 
the military strength of the Soviet 
Union sliould bo prohibiteti. There is also 
general agreement that economic rela- 
tions with the U.S.S.R. should be con- 
ducted on the basis of a strict balance of 
mutual advantages. 

Studies undertaken under NATO 
and OECD [Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development) auspices 
have for the first time laid the ground- 
work for common anal\'ses. We expect 
in time to draw common policy conclu- 
sions from these studies. The communi- 
que of the OKCD ministerial meeting on 
May 1)-1D declared that “East-West 
trade and credit flows should be guided 
hy llie indications of the market. In the 
light of these indications, Governments 
should exercise financial prudence with- 
ovit g)-anling preferential treatment.'’ 

The United States seeks agreement that 
we not subsidize Soviet imports through 
the tern)s of government credits. 

Beyond this, wc ui'gc other Western 
governments to exercise restraint in 
providing or guaranteeing credit to the 
Soviet Union, allowing the commercial 
considerations of the market to govern 
credit. 


obtain future gas supplies froni secure 
source.^, with emf)hnsis on indigenous 
OECD sources." 

The fruitful cooperative discussinns 
of these issue.s at the OECD. IE A, 
Willjam.sbuig, and NATO are only a 
beginning. Eennomiv relationshi]js are a 
permanent element of the strategic 
equation. How the West should respond 
economically to the Soviet challenge will 
and should be a subject of continuing 
discussion in Western forums for years 
to come. 

Peace and Stability in the Third World 

Since the 1950s, the Soviet Uiiicm lias 
found in the developing regions of the 
Third World its greatest opporluniiics 
for extending its influence through 
subversion and exploitation of Icjcai con- 
flict.s. A satisfactory East-West military 
balance will not by itself close off such 
opportunities. We must also respond to 
the economic, political, and security 
problems that contribute to these oppor- 
tunities. Our approach has four key ele- 
ments. 

First, in the many areas where 
Soviet activities have added to instabili- 
ty, we arc pursuing peaceful diplomatic 
solutions to regional problems, to raise 
the political costs of Soviet backed mili- 
tary presence and to encourage the 
departure of Soviet-backed forces. Our 
achievements in the Middle East, while 
far from complete, are add re.*^ sod to this 
goal; we arc actively encouraging 
ASEAN (Association of South East 
Asian Nations) efforts to bring aUiut 
Vietnamese withdraw«al from Kam- 
puchea; we strongly support the world- 
wide campaign for Soviet wilhilrawal 
from Afghanistan; and we have made 
considerable progress toward an inter- 
nationally acceptable agi eemcnt on 
Namibia. In our own liemisphere, we are 
working with other regional stales in 
support of a peaceful solution to the con- 
flict and instability in Central America. 

Second, we are building up the 
security capabililie.s of vulneraVde 
governments in strategically irnj>ortant 
areas. We are helping our friends to 
help themselves and to help each other. 
For this purpose, we are asking the 
Congress for a larger, more flexible 
security assistance program for PY 
1984. ‘ 

Third, our program recognizes that 
economic crisis and political insiahility 
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financial needs of some i)f the largest 
Third World nations. We urge the Con- 
gress to approve the full amount re- 
quested by the Administration toward 
meeting the U.S. commitment to the 
IDA [International Development 
Association). 

Finally^ there is the democracy ini- 
tiative, an effort to assist our friends in 
the Third World to build a foundation 
for democracy. I might say it has been 
fascinating to me as this project, which 
is very small, has gotten started, to see 
the reaction to it. We held a meeting in 
the State Department with people from 
various parts of the world on the subject 
of free elections, and it was denounced 
by the Soviet Union. The interesting 
thing was, they noticed it. I was struck 
by the fact that in Mr. Chernenko's 
(Secretary of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union (CPSU)) speech yester- 
day one of the subjects that he brought 
out was the importance to them of 
destro^ng President Reagan’s, in a 
sense, ideological initiatives. It seems we 
have their attention. But I think if we 
can put competition on the basis of 
ideological competition, of competition o 
economic systems, we'll walk away with 
it. 


NEGOTIATION AND DIALOGUE: 

THE U.S, -SOVIET AGENDA 

Together these programs increase our 
political, military, and economic strength 
and help create an international climate 
in which opportunities for Soviet adven- 
turism are reduced. They are essential 
for the success of the final element of 
our strategy'— engaging the Soviets in an 
active and productive dialogue on the 
concrete issues that concern the two 
sides. Strength and realism can deter 
war, but only direct dialogue and 
negotiation can open the path toward 
lasting peace. In this dialogue, our agen- 
da is as follows: 

• To seek improvement in Soviet 
performance on human rights, which 
you emphasized, Mr. Chairman [Senator 
Charles H. Percy], in your opening 
statement; 

• To reduce tlie risk of war, reduce 
armaments through sound agreements, 
and ultimately ease the burdens of mili- 
tary spending; 

• To manage and resolve regional 
conflicts: and 


have pressed each issue in a variety of 
forums, bilateral and multilateral. We 
have made clear that the concerns we 
raise are not ours alone, but are shared 
by our allies and friends in every region 
of the globe. We have made clear that 
each of our concerns is serious, and the 
Soviets know that we do not intend to 
abandon any of them merely because 
agreement cannot be reached quickly or 
because agreement has been reached on 
others. 

Let me briefly review the state of 
our dialogue in each of these areas. 

Human Rights 

Human rights is a major issue on our 
agenda. To us it is a matter of real con- 
cern that Soviet emigration is at its 
lowest level since the 1960s and that 
Soviet constriction of emigration has 
coincided with a general crackdown 
against all forms of internal dissent. The 
Helsinki monitoring groups have all been 
dispersed, and their leaders have been 
imprisoned or expelled from the country. 
And the Soviet Union’s first independent 
disarmament group has been harassed 
and persecuted. 

Wc address such questions both 
multilaterally and bilaterally. In such 
forums as the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission, the International Labor 
Organization, and especially the review 
conference of CSCE [Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe]— I 
might say where Max Kampelman 
[chairman of the U.S. delegation) is do- 
ing an absolutely outstanding job— we 
have made clear that human rights can- 
not be relegated to the margins of inter- 
national politics. Our Soviet interlocu- 
tors have a different view; they seek to 
dismiss human rights as a “tenth-rate 
issue,” not worthy of high-level 
attention. 

But our approach wnll not change. 
Americans know that national rights 
and individual rights cannot realistically 
be kept separate. We believe, for exam- 
ple, that the elements of the postwar 
European “settlement'* that were 
adopted by the parties to the Helsinki 
Final Act in 1975 form an integral 
whole; no one part will survive alone. 
Guided by this conviction, we and our 
allies have held at the Madrid review 
conference that movement in one 
“basket” of this settlement— such as the 
convening of a European disarmament 


also a deeper reason that directly con- 
cerns the question of security. In 
Europe, as elsewhere, governments that 
are not at peace with their own people 
are unlikely to be on good terms with 
their neighbors. The only significant use 
of military force on the Continent of 
Europe since 1945 has been by the 
Soviet Union against its East European 
“allies.” As long as this unnatural rela 
tionship continues between the U.S.S.R. 
and its East European neighbors, it is 
bound to be a source of instability in 
Europe. 

We have been just as concerned 
about human rights issues on a bilateral 
as on a multilateral basis. The need for 
steady improvement of Soviet perform- 
ance in the most important human 
rights categories is as central to the 
Soviet-American dialogue as any other 
theme. Sometimes we advance this 
dialogue best through public expressions 
of our concerns, at other times through 
quiet diplomacy. What counts, and the 
Soviets know this, is whether we sec 
results. 

Arms Control 

Let me turn to arms control. We believe 
the only arms control agi'eements that 
count are those that provide for real 
reductions, equality, verifiability, and 
enhanced stability in the East- West 
balance. Success in our negotiations will 
not, of course, bring East-West connpeU- 
tion to an end. But sustainable agree- 
ments will enable us to meet the Soviet 
challenge in a setting of gi*eater stability 
and safety. 

The United Statos is now applying 
these principles in an ambitious program 
of arms control negotiations including 
INF, START [strategic arms reductam 
talk.sj, .MHFR [nnituai and balanced 
force reductions), and I he ongoing dis- 
cussions in the UN Coinmiltce on Dis- 
armament in Geneva. If we can reaoJi a 
balanced agreement in the CSCE at 
Madrid, we would he prepared to par- 
ticipate also in a conference on disarma- 
ment in I'hirupe. 

No [Jievious aiiministration lias put 
so many elements of the East-West mili- 
tary e(]ualion on the negotiating table. 
You are aware of the U.S. fiosilion in 
the various talks, so I neeil not go into 
great detail. I will, lujwever, touch on a 
few main point.s. 


^TAlcr. in the* strate^c arms 
clion t.'ilks the United Slates has 
fed on the most dfs-tabilizing 
:egic systems— land-based ballistic 
lies. Our objective is lo stren^thcMi 
rrence while enhancing slralcgic 
ility through reductions. The Presi- 
has proposed reductions in ballistic 
lie warheads by cmc-ihird. In pi e 
ing a comprehensive proposal, ho 
imlioatcd that all strateg’if' weapons 
'‘on the table.” Akliough our respec- 
positions are far apart, the Soviets 
irenlly accept the proposition that 
greenient must involve significant 
ictions. Thi3 is p?*agress. 

We have recetuly undertaken a full 
inv of the U.S. position, which in- 
ed ail as.sossment of the Scoweroft 
mission’s recommendations and 
e thouglitful suggestions from the 
;jress. One week ago, the President 
mnece^ that he is willing to raise the 
oyed-inissile ceiling in accordance 
the Scowciofi recommendations. 
ilso announced that he has given our 
diators new flex'ihllity to o.vploi-e all 
opriate avenues for achieving reduc- 
u It is now up to the Soviet Union 
•ciprocate our flexibility. 

Confidence-Building Measures, 
lavc* also tabled a draft agreement 
jinfidonce building measures that 
for exchange of information and 
nee I’lOtification of bullistic missile 
:hes and major exercises. Wc want 
ove forward promptly to fjegotlate 
rale agree inonts on those very iin- 
iiit riieasures, which would enluince 
lity in a crisis as well as symbolizing 
on>nu)n interest in p?*eventing war. 
another effort to prevent misperccj)* 
L>f military activities on either side, 
duia to lower tlio risk of war, is the 
klent 8 recera fn’oposal to exfjand 
I Pinnule crisis commumcaiions 
eon Washington and Moscow. Here, 
kVc bopc for early agreement. 

NF. In the negotiations on inter- 
f4te-rangc nuclear forces, “equal 
s smd limits” between the Unitetl 
‘s aivl the Srn'iol Union is one of 
principles. President Reagan’s 
of November 11181 sought to 
VO the comjdete elimination of 
* systems on each skie about which 
ther side has expressed the 

concern— that Ls, longer lange, 
based INK missiles. 

Vv still regard this as the most 


becretary oi the LPhUJ last Dcccmner 
would allow the Soviet L'nion b) main- 
Unu its overwhelming monopoly of 
longer range IXF (LKINF) missiles 
while prohibiting the deploynumt <j 1‘ even 
one comparable U.S. missile. 

In an effort Uj brcvik thi.s .stale mate, 
the President has proposed an interim 
agree me 111 as a route to the eventual 
elimination of LKINF systems, ('nder 
such an agreement, we wotild r(?duce the 
number of missiles we plan to deploy in 
Kurope if the Soviet Union will reduce 
the total number of warheads it has 
already deployed to an equal level. This 
would result in e(|ual limits for both 
sides on a global basis. Reflecting the 
concerns of our Asian allies and friends. 
WG have made it clear that no agree- 
ment can como at their expense. We 
hope that in the currcml round of 
negotiations the Soviets will move to 
negotiate in good faith on the 
President's propo.siiL winch wms unani- 
mously supported by our partners at the 
Williamsburg summit. 

MBFR. In the mutual and balanced 
force reductions talks in Vienna, NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact are discussing an 
agreement on conventional forces in 
Central Europe, the most heavily armed 
region of the world, where Warsaw Pact 
forces greatly exceed NATO’s. Last 
year, the President announced a new 
Western position in the form of u draft 
treaty calling for substantial reductions 
to equal manpower levels. Although tlie 
Soviets and tlieir allies have agreed to 
the principle of parity, progress has 
been prevented by inability to resolve 
disagreement over existing Warsaw 
Pact force levels and by problems of 
verification. 

Chemical Weapons. In the 
40-nation Committee on Disarmament in 
Geneva, the United Stales has intro- 
duced a far-rcaching proposal for a com- 
prehensive ban on chemical weapons— 
an agreement which would eliminate 
these terrible vveapo/^s from world 
arsenals. This initiative has been 
vigorously supported by our allies and 
friends, as well as by many nonaligned 
nations. Our emphasis on the importance 
of mandatory on site inspections has 
been widely applauded. An independent, 
impartial verification system, observed 
by and responsive to all parties, is essen- 
tial to create confidence that the ban is 
being respected. 


dialogue with the Soviets in one area 
whore our respective approaches very 
often coincide: nuclear nonproliferation. 

We should not anticipate early 
agreement in any of these negotiation.^. 
The Soviets have their own positions, 
and they are tough, patient negotiators. 
But we believe that our positions are 
fair and even-handed and that our objec 
tives are realistic. 

Regional Issues 

Let me now turn to regional issues 
which in the sweep of things historically 
have been the matters that are most 
upsetting to our relationship with the 
Soviet Union. Important as it is, arms 
control has not been-.and cannot 
be—the dominant subject of our dialogue 
with the Soviets. Wc must also address 
the threat to peace posed by the Soviet 
exploitation of regional instability and 
conflict. Indeed, these issues— arms con- 
trol and political instability— are closely 
related; the increased stability that we 
try to build into the superpower relation- 
ship through arms control can be undone 
by irresponsible Soviet policies else- 
where. In our numerous discussions with 
the Soviet leadership, we have repeated- 
ly expressed our strong interest in 
reaching understandings with the 
Soviets that would minimize superpower 
involvement in conflicts beyond their 
borders. 

The list of problem areas is for- 
midable, but we have insisted that 
regional issues are central to progress. 
Wo have made clear our commitment to 
relieve repression and economic distress 
in Poland, to achieve a settlement in 
southern Africa, to restore independence 
to Afghanistan, to end the occupation of 
Kampuchea, and to halt Soviet- and 
Cuban-supported subversion in Central 
America. In each instance, we have con- 
veyed our views forcefully to the Soviets 
in an attempt to remove the obstacles 
that Soviet conduct puts in the way of 
resolving these problems. 

Last year, for example, Ambassador 
Hartman [U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.H.) conducted a round of ex- 
ploratory talks on Afghanistan between 
U.S. and Soviet officials in Moscow. Any 
solution to the Afghanistan problem 
must meet four requirements: complete 
withdrawal of Soviet forces, restoration 
of Afglianistan’s independent and non- 
aligned status, formation of a govern- 


Oil soulhcrn Alricaii problems. 
Assistant Secretary CVoeker has held a 
luiniher ot’ detailed excliaiij^es with his 
Sit vie t coiintcrpart. Suutliern A 1 idea has 
iieen a point nf lensiun and [ tenor lie iVic- 
lion Itelween the United States and the 
Soviet Union for many years. Wo want 
£(> see tensions in the area rediiceil. But 
this more fjcaeeful future will not he 
achieved unless all parties interested in 
the region sliow restraint, ex lev mil imli* 
tary forces are withdrawn, and Xamilna 
is permitted l<i achieve independence. If 
the Soviets are at all concerned with the 
interests of Africans, they should have 
an e\)vrid interest in achieviug these oli- 
jeetives. 

As in our arms control negotiations, 
we have made it absolutely clear to the 
Soviets in these discussions that we are 
not interested in cosmetic solutions. We 
are interested in solving problems fun da* 
menial to maintenance of the interna' 
(ioiuil order. 

It is also our view that Soviet par- 
ticipation in international efforts to 
resolve regional conllicts— in smnliern 
Africa i)V the Middle L'asl, for ex- 
ample— depends on Sciviel conduct. If 
the Sovit‘ts seek to himefil from tension 
ami support those who promote 
disorder, they can liardly expect to have 
a role In the anielioraljoii td* those proh- 
lems. Nor should we exfiect them to act 
responsibly merely because they gam a 
rule. At the sanie lime, we have also 
made it clear that we will not exploit 
and, in fact, are [irepared U) respond 
[)(isi lively to Soviet restraint. The 4leci* 
.sion in each cast* i.s their.s. 

Bilateral Relations 

The final [)art of our agenda with the 
S(>viets comprises economic and other 
bilateral relations. In our ilmhigue, we 
have S[ielled out our view of these mat 
lers in a candid anil forthright way As 
wt* See it, economic transactions can 
confer imtinrtaiit strategic iienefits. and 
we must be mindful of the implications 
f4>r our security. Therefore, as I have 
already indicaled, we believe economic 
relations with the Kasl deserve more 
careful sci*utiny than in the past But 
our policy is not one (T economic war- 
fare against the U.S.S.R. Kast-Wesi 
trade i^l nonstrategic areas— in the 
wnr<ls i>f the NATO communi(|ue~“con- 
ducted on the basis of commercially 
sound terms ami mutual advantage, that 


Svwwt Unitm, contributes to ctuislriu livc 
Hast- West relatinns." 

hi'Spite the strains of the past li’W 
M'ars in i>ur ovt'rall I'clationship, w<* 
have maintained the key eleiiienls in tlu' 
structure for l)ilatera( trade. We have 
recently agreed with the U.S.B.R. to ex- 
tend our bilateral fisheries agreement 
for 1 year and have begun to negotiate a 
new long-term U.S.- Soviet grain agree- 
ment. Our grain sales are on commercial 
terms and arc not made with govern- 
ment-supported credits or guarantees of 
any kind. 

As for contacts between peufile, we 
have cut back on largely symbolic ex- 
c flanges but maintained a framework of 
cooperation in scientific, technical, and 
humanitarian fields. A major considera- 
lion as W(‘ pursue such exchanges must 
he reciprocity. If the Soviet Union is t<> 
enjoy virtually unlimited opportunities 
for access to our free society, U.S. ac- 
cess to Soviet society must inci'oase. We 
have made firogn^ss toward gaining 
Soviet acceptance of this tirinciple as is 
indicated by the airing in Moscow this 
f»ast weekend of an interview with 
Deputy Secretary Ken Dam. 

Right Ihiateral cooperative agree- 
ments are now in effect, and exchanges 
between the Acaflemies of Science con- 
tinue, as do exchanges of young scliolars 
and Fullmiglit fellows, Anwnrn II- 
hisirnfeil magazine continues to he 
distributed in the Soviet Union in return 
for distribution here of i)omV/ Life, in 
S[)jle of the absence of a cultural ex- 
changes agreement. Toward the private 
sector we have maintained an attitude of 
neither enc(ju raging nor iliscou raging 
exchanges, and a steady flow of tourists 
and conference [larticipant.s goes m in 
both directions. The number of U.S, 
news bureaus in Moscow has actually in- 
creased in the last year. 

PROSPECTS 

Let me just say a word about tirospecls. 
It is sometimes said that Soviet- 
American relations are “worse than 
ever." This committees staff, for exam 
plo, has made such a judgment in a re- 
cent report, ('ertainly the issues divkling 
our two countries are serious. Bui lei us 
not be misled by “atmosplierics," 
whether .sunny or, as they now .seem to 
he, stormy. 

In the mid-HloUs, for example, 

ilcieiiiUi tlw. flw.fy.,.;.. i t : c .t 


Europe, and it carries an imports v ’ 
son for us today, 'fhe Soviet leader-^ - 
did not negotiate seriously merel-/ ' 
because Western rhetoric was firrr.^- i 
princiFded, nor should we expect rh^. 1 
U) suffice now or in the future. IV,.-' ' 
adverse “almo.sph('rics’ Hid not pre.f* 
agrt'CMnenl, Soviet iiolicy was insu.-'i 
fecled l)y the pattern of Western a- 
tions, hv our resolve and clarity of f im- 
pose. And the re.sult was 

There is no certainty tluil nur a'- 
rent negotiations with the Soviet,' m: 
lead to acceptal)le agreements. . 
certain is tfiat we will not find ojr.'d.. . 
in tlie position in which we founi 
ourselves in the aftermath of dekrt- , 

We have not staked so much on the 
prosjicct of a successful negoliaiiri:--* 
come that we have neglected toncv 
ourselves against the possihility (if 
failure. Unlike the immediate pi >st a. . r 
jieriod, when negotiating progre.'S v.,^s , 
remote? prospect, vve attach (ho high- ♦: 
importan(‘e to articulating the mu\rv- 
monts for an improved relalumsh:Fi:ir : 
to exploring every serious avenue f ?• 
progress. Our parallel pursuit of 
slreiigtfi and negolialion prepares c.* 
both to resist C(»ntiniied Soviet aggrac- 
dizeintuu and to recognize and rt-'p 
to po.sitive Soviet moves. 

We have spelled out our reciuiri- 
menls— and our hope— for a nioreo i.- 
structivc* relationship with thei:o‘,!vl 
Union. T'lic direction in which ihairt-l.i- 
lionship evolves will ultimately be ?" 
mined by the decisions of the Snvut 
leadership. President Brezhnev’s .'Uf 
cessors will have (o weigh the : 

costs and risks of relentless 
against the Inoiefits of a less tcn.>eiMt r 
national environment in which they 
could more adequately address the n- 
expeclatinn.s of thoir own citizens. Wf 
we (‘an define? their alternatives, <Vi?' 
not decipher their intentions. To a 
degree unetiualed anywhere else, K.,-.'. i 
m this resjject remains a secret. 

Us history, of which this secrtL> 
such an integral part, provides no K-u- 
for expecting a dramatic ciiango. Ar. 
yet iL also teaches that gradual 
possible. For r>iir jiart, we seek tu en- 
courage change liy a tirm hut flex*^’k 
I'.S. strategy, resting on a hroail 
sensus, that we can sustain over ine 
long term whether the Soviet Ins'U 
changes or not. If the democracies 
meet tiiis cfiallenge, they can ach;c'«e 
goals of which fb-esident Reagan 
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irsldays of 1984, I would 
dth you and the people of 
thoughts on a subject of 
ice to the cause of peace— 
em the United States and 
on. 

, the United Slates will 
Union and 33 other na- 
Dpoan disarmament con- 
:kholm. The conference 
practical and meaningful 
se Riiropean security and 
n We will he in Stockiiolm 
felt wishes of our people 
ogress. 

a time of challenges to 
of opportunities for 
h times of difficulty and 
n erica's highest aspiration 
ered: Wc luive and will 
uggle for a lasting peace 
dignity for men and 
'here. I believe that 1984 
fd States in its strongest 
rs to establish a construe- 
.ic working relationship 
t Union. 

c a long way since the 
1970s— years when the 
seemed filled with self- 
lectcd its defenses, while 
on increased its military 
^ht to expand its influence 
j and threats. Over the 
he Soviets devoted twice 
ir gross national product 
ondi lures as the United 
Bd six times as many 
)ntinenUil ballistic 
times as many tanks, and 
combat aircraft. And they 
g the SS-20 intermediate- 
t a time when the United 
comparable weapon, 
ichcs that wars begin 
ents believe the price of 
heap. To keep the peace, 
cs must be strong enough 
r potential aggressor that 


ThriH‘ years ago we embraced a 
mandate from the American people lo 
cluifige course, and wc have. With the 
support of the American people and the 
Congress, we halted America’s decline. 
Our economy is now in the midst of the 
best recovery since the l96(Js. Our 
defenses are being rebuilt. Our alliances 
are solid, and our commitment to defend 
our values lia.s never lieen more dear. 

America’s recovery may have taken 
Soviet leaders by surprise. They may 
have counted on us lo keep weakening 
ourselves. They've been saying for years 
that our demise was inevitable. Tliey 
saki it .so (jften they probably .started 
believing it. If so, I think they can see 
now they were wrong. 

This may be the reason that we’ve 
been hearing such strident rhetoric from 
the Kremlin recently. These harsii words 
have led .some to speak of heightened 
uncertainty and an increased danger of 
conflict. 1'his is undersUinclablo but pro- 
foundly mistaken. Look beyond the 
word.s, and one fact .stand.s out: 

America’s deterrence is more credible, 
and it is making the world a safer 
place— safer because now there is le.ss 
danger that the Soviet leadership will 
underestimate our strength or question 
our resolve. 

Yes, wc are safer now. But lo say 
tliat our restored deterrence has made 
tile world safer is not to say that it’s 
safe enougii. We are witnessing tragic 
conflicts in tnany parts of tlic world. 
Nuclear arsenals arc far too high. And 
onr working relationship with the Soviet 
Union is not what it must be. These are 
conditions which must he addressed and 
improved. 

Deterrence is essential to preserve 
peace and protect our way of life, but 
deterrence is not the beginning and end 
of our policy toward the Soviet Union. 

Wc must and will engage the Soviets in 
a dialogue as serious and con.structlve as 
possible, a dialogue that will serve to 
promote peace in the troubled regions of 
the world, reduce the level of arms, and 
build a constructive working relation- 
ship. 

Neither we nor the Soviet Union can 
wish away the differences between our 
two societies and our philosophies. But 
we should always remember that we do 


so, wo might find areas in which wc 
could engage in constructive coopera- 
tion. 

Our strength and vision of jjrogrcss 
provide the basis for demonstrating, 
with equal conviction, our commitment 
to stay secure and to find peaceful solu- 
tions to pioblems through negotiations. 
That is why 1984 is a year of oppor- 
tunitje.s for peace. 

Problem Areas 

But if the United States and the Soviet 
Union are to rise to the challenges fac- 
ing us and seij^e the opportunities for 
peace, we must do more to find areas of 
mutual interest and then build on them. 

I propose that our governments make a 
major effort to see if we can make prog- 
re.ss in three broad problem areas. 

First, we need to find ways to re- 
duce— and eventually to eliminate— the 
threat and use of force in solving in- 
ternational disputes. 

The world has witnessed more than 
100 major conflicts since the end of 
World War 11. Today, there are armed 
conflicts in the Mkldle ?]ast, Afghani- 
stan, Southeast Asia, Central America, 
and Africa. In other regions, independ- 
ent nations are confronted by heavily 
armed neighbors seeking to dominate by 
threatening attack or subversion. 

Most of these conflicts have their 
origins in local problems, but many have 
been exploited by the Soviet Union and 
its surrogates— and, of course, Afghani- 
stan has suffered an outright Soviet In- 
vasion. Fueling regional conflicts and ex- 
porting violence only exacerbate local 
tensions, increase suffering, and make 
solutions to real social and economic 
problems more difficult. Further, such 
activity carries with it the risk of larger 
co 2 )frontations. 

Would it not be better and safer if 
we could work together to assist people 
in area.s of conflict in finding peaceful 
solutions to tlieir problems? That should 
be our mutual goal. But we must recog- 
nize that the gap in American and 
Soviet perceptions and policy is so great 
that our immediate objective must be 
more modest. As a first step, our 


• r» u- I iunn iw 

tlv r:4: r.S -Srrvit'l ounfroniatioii in 
IfLt'.'t* arr a.- Af;‘l 1 1 MR'i wi, wc* 

.^y:..iM) i.f Ill'll* t-' n'.'ive l»vsutul i\\\> mv 
riA-liaU- ufijei tivt'. 

Our second task should he to find 
uavii t<p reduce the vast stockpiles of 
armaments in the uorld. 

It i> tragic see the uorUl’s (level- 
r.ati-'i.s s}>en'hn^ more than SloO 
hi ill' -n a year on armed forces— some 

Ilf liieir n.Ui'mal huilgets. We must 
fill'! 'Mi\r to reverse the vicious cycle of 
threat and respipnse which drives arms 
races everywhere it occurs. 

Willi regard to nuclear weapons, the 
siriifile truth is, Americas total nuclear 
st<".'kf)ile has declined. Today, we have 
far fewer r.uvlear weaptpns than we had 
:hi year.s And in terms of its total 
de.‘ true live puwer. our nuclear stock [>ile 
IS at (he lowest level in 25 years. 

.lu,>t ir.or^tlis a^o. we and our allies 
a^rved to withdraw 1.100 nuclear 
WLapun.' from Western Lurofie. This 
con;o.4 after the withdrawal of 1,000 
nuc'lear \vea]»‘jns from Europe 3 years 
ap'fi. Kven if all our planned inier- 
mediate range missiles have to be 
depl'pyed in Europe over the next 5 
year.-— ami we hope this will not be 
necessary— we will have eliminated five 
exi-ting nuclear weapons fur each new 
wt api'n deploy 0(i. 

Hut thi.s is not enough. We must ac- 
celerate e.ir efforts to reach agreements 
that w ill greatly reduce nuclear arsenals, 
pr<‘vii]e greater stability, and build ctmfi- 
dt-nce 

Our third task is to establish a 
better working relationship with each 
other* one marked by greater coopera- 
tion and understanding. 

t’«-«frt*ratiun and understanding arc 
btah i»ri deeds, not Wurds. C'unijilying 
with agrwments helps vudatiug them 
htirt- Kt -peeling the rights uf in- 
fill dual Citizen- Is'Isters the relation- 
.-h.p. «ier.yir.g ihc?e rights harms it. Ex- 
\ ar.ding e^nitacts a<:n»ss, burdvr.s and 
jt-nritting a free interchange of in fur - 
ni iti -n and idea.- increa.so c(jnficiencc: 
.-•'.li-ng t ff f.nc's people from the rest of 
the W' .rid roiuv'vs w. Peaceful trade 
help.-, while organized theft of iiifluslrial 
-vrt ts Certainly hu^t^. 

and undersUindiiig are 
t-i''i ciar,y irntf^'Tlanl arms c(miro). In 
recent years, w e’vehafj stTious concerns 
aK-al S'lviet vf’rnpH.ariCe w ith agree- 
Ha nts an-i treaties. Compliance is impor- 
url U ca.i-*' we st-ek trulv effect ivt* 


agreements htive beui’i viola. ted uod 
advantage has been taken of anihiguilie^^ 
in our agreements. 

In response to a congressional re- 
quest, a report on this will be submitted 
in the next few’ days. It is clear that wo 
cannot simply assume that agreements 
negotiated will be fulfille<l. We must 
take the Soviet compliance record into 
account, both in the development of ovir 
defense progran\ and in our approat'h to 
arms control. In our discussions wdth the 
Soviet Union, we will work to remove 
the obstacles which threaten to under- 
mine existing agreements and the 
broader arms control process. 

The examples I have cited illustrate 
why our relationship with the Soviet 
I'nion is not what it should bo. Wc have 
a long way to go, but we’re determined 
10 try and* try again. We may have to 
start in small ways, but start we must. 

U.S. Approach: Realism, 

Strength, and Dialogue 

In W'orking on these tasks, our approach 
is based on three guiding principles: 
realism, strength, and dialogue. 

HeaUsm. Realism means we must 
start w'ith a clear- eyed undersUmding of 
the W'orld we live in. Wc must recognixe 
that W'C are in a long-term competition 
W’ith a government that does not share 
our notions of individual liberties at 
home and peaceful change abroad. We 
must be frank in acknowledging our dif- 
ferences and unafraid to promote our 
values. 

Strength . Strength is essential to 
negotiate successfully and protect our 
interests. If weVe weak, we can do 
neither. Strength is more than military 
power. Economic strength is crucial, and 
Americas economy is leading the world 
into recovery. Equally important is our 
strength of spirit and unity among our 
people at home and with our allies 
abroad. We are stronger in all those 
areas than we were 3 years ago. 

Our strength is necessary to deter 
war and to facilitate negotiated solu- 
tions. Soviet leaders know it makes 
sense to conipronrise only if they can get 
something in return. America can now 
offer something in return. 

Dialogue, Strength and dialogue go 
hand in hand. We are determined to 
deal with our differences peacefully, 
through negotiations, WeVe uren'dred to 


snouKt come as a surprise lo 
leaders, wlioVe never shied 
pressing their view of oar svsterr. l 
this doesn’t mean we can't deal \\\if 
each other. We don't refuse lola'I; 
the Soviets call os '‘imperialisi ag 
gressors” and worse, or bccau.ee 
cling to the fantasy of a communist 
triumph over democracy. The fact t 
i\either of \is likes the other’s svster 
no reason to refuse to talk. Livirg i 
this nuclear age makes it imperativt 
that we do talk. 

Our commitment to dialogue is f 
and unshakable. Hut wc insist that c, 
negotiations deal with real problem? 
atmospherics. In our approach to 
negotiations, reducing the risk of 
and especially nuclear v/ar-is priori 
number one. A nuclear conflict coul-: 
well be mankind's last. That is why 1 
proposed over 2 years ago the “zero 
tion” for intermediate-range missile:- 
Our aim was and continues to be lo 
eliminate an entire class of nuclear 
arms. 

Indeed, 1 support a zero upiion t 
all nuclear arms. As 1 have said befc 
my dream is to see the day when 
nuclear weapons w'ill be banished frt 
the face of the earth. 

Last month, the Soviet Defense 
Minister stated that his country wou 
do everything to avert the threat of 
These arc encouraging words. But n 
is the time to move from words to 
deeds. 


The opportunity for progress in 
arms control exists; the Sonnet lesde 
should take advantage of it. Weliav* 
proposed a set of initiatives that 
reduce substantially nuclear ar.^enab 
and reduce the risk of nuclear confn 

tion. . . . 

The world regrets— certainly 
do— -tluit the Soviet Union broke oif 
negotiations on intermediate range 
nuclear forces and has not sot a aaU 
the resumption of the talks on slrate 
arms and on conventional forces \n 
Europe. Our negotiators are ready ‘ 

return to the negotiating table to vu 

toward agreements in INF, ol/ 
MBFR (intermediate- range nuclear 
forces, strategic arms 
and mutual and balanced forte r 
tionsl. We will negotiate m good la' • 
Whenever the Soviet Union is read> 
do likewise, we’ll meet them baltwa) 
We seek to reduce n'aci®'' ! 
tn r^.Hiipp the chances fordange 


rh'ssuroi:.'' Tljoy cover a wide rai\t^e of 
s::,v!tie?. In the (ieneva negotiations. 

.le have proposed to exchange advance 
rv-fications of missile tests and major 
riiitary exercises. Following up on con- 
sessional suggestions, we also proposed 
ar.iin'.ijcr of ways to improve direct 
.tunnels of communication. Last week, 
■.vetiad productive discussions with the 
Soviets here in Washington on improv- 
ilg communications, including tlie 
hollifie. 

These Ijilateral proposals will be 
broadened at the conference in Stock- 
hcln). Wo are working with our allie.s to 
:!e/elop practical, meaningful ways to 
reduce the uncertainty and potential for 
misinterpretation surrounding military 
rtivities and to diminish the risk of sur- 
prise attack. 

The Need to Defuse Tensions 
and Uegionai Conflicts 

Arras control has long been the most 
visiDle area of U.S.-Soviet dialogue. But 
a durable peace also requires ways for 
Mlh of us to defuse tensions and 
rt^onal conflicts. 

Take the Middle East as an exam- 
ple. Rvei*y one's interests would be 
<crre(.l by stability in the region, and our 
efforts arc directed toward that goal. 

The Soviets could help reduce tensions 
Ihere instead of introducing sophisti- 
cated weapons into the area. This would 
certainly help us to deal more positively 
with otiier aspects of our relationship. 
Another major problem in our rela- 
tonshij) with the Soviet Union is human 
rights. Soviet practices in this area, as 
.’^jch as any other Issue, have created 
ihc mistrust and ill will that hangs over 
ojr relationship. 

Moral considerations alone compel 
115 to express our deep concern over 
fasoners of conscience in the Soviet 
Union and over the virtual halt in the 
enfgration of Jew^s. Armenians, and 
nthers wdio wish to join their families 
cbroail. 

Oiir request is simple and straight- 
forward: that the Soviet Union live up to 
ihe o!)ligaLions it 1ms freely assumed 
■Jfider international covenants— in par- 
licular, its commitments under the 
Helsinki accords. Experience has shown 
that greater respect for human rights 
can contribute to progress in other areas 
or the Soviet-American relationship. 
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United States and the Soviet Union are 
real. But we can and must keep tlie 
peace between our two nation.s and 
make it a l)etter and more peaceful 
w'oHd for all mankind. 

A Challenge for Peace 

Our policy toward the Soviet Union— a 
policy of credible deterrence, peaceful 
competition, and constructive coopera- 
tion-will serve our two nations and peo- 
ple everywhere. It is a policy not just for 
this year but for the long term. It is a 
challenge for Americans. It is also a 
challenge for the Soviets. If they cannot 
meet us halfway, we will be prepared to 
protect our interests and those of our 
friends and allies. Hut we W'ant more 
than deterrence; we seek genuine 
cooperation; we seek progress for peace. 

Cooperation l)Cgins with communica- 
tion. As 1 have said, we will stay at the 
negotiatirjg t?ibles in Geneva and Vien- 
na. Furthermore, Secretary ShulU will 
be meeting this week with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Gromyko in Stock- 
holm. This meeting should he followed 
by ot))ers, so that })igh level consulUi* 
lions become a regular and normal com- 
ponent of U.S.-Soviet relations. 

Our challenge is peaceful. It wifi 
bring out the best in us. It also calls for 
the best from the Soviet Union. 

Wc do not threaten the Soviet 
Union. Freedom poses no threat; it is 
the language of progress. We proved 
this 35 years ago when wc had a 
monopoly of nuclear weapons and could 
have tried to dominate the world. But 
we didn’t. Instead, we used our power to 
write a new chapter in the history of 
mankind. We helped rebuild war- 
ravaged economies in Europe and tlie 
Far Fast, including those of nations who 
had been our enemies. Ituleed, those 
former enemies are now numbered 
among our staunchest friends. 

We can’t predict how the Sovi(?t 
leaders will respond to our clmllcngo. 

But the people of our two countries 
share with all mankind the dream of 
eliminating the risks of nuclear war. 

U’s not an impossible dream, because 
oliminaling rhese risks is s(» dearly a viiaf 
interest fur all of us. Our two countries 
have never fought each other; there is 
no reason why we ever should. Indeed, 
we fought common enemies in World 
War fl. Today our common enemies are 
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tentinn tu our c<unrnf)n inUuests and In 
the means by which those iliffercnees 
can he resolved.” 

Weff, tliose differences are differ- 
ences in gnvernnicnUil structure and 
f)hi)o.sophy. The common interests have 
to do witli tlie things of everyday life for 
people everywhere. 

.lust suppose widi me foi' a numienC, 
that an Ivan and Anya couki find ihem- 
selves. say, in a wailing roi>in or sharing 
a shelter from the rain or a storm willi 
Jim and Sally, and there was no 
language han ier to keefj them from g(d- 
ling acquainted. Would they then debate 
the (litTerences between their re.speelive 
governments? Or wouk! they find lliein- 
selve.s comparing notes about tlu'ir 
children and what ea(’h <dher did for a 
living? 

Befot'c they parted company they 
would probably have touched on ambi- 
tions and hobbies and what they wanted 
for their duldren and the f)rt>)>|em.s of 
making ends meet. And as they went 
tlieir separate ways, maybe Anya would 
lie saying to Ivan, ’‘Wasn't slio nice, she 
also teaclies music.” Maybe Jim would 
lie telling Sally what Ivan did or didn’t 
like about his boss. They miglu even 
have decided that they were all going to 
get together for dinner some evtming 
soon. 

Al)ove all, they wtaild have jiroveii 
that people don’t make wars. lY-ople 
want to raise their children in a world 
without fear ami without war. They 
want to liave some of the goo«l thitigs 
over and above bare subsistence that 
make life worth living. They want to 
work at some craft, trade, t>r profession 
that gdves them satisfaction and a .sen.se 
of worth. Their common interests cross 
all borders. 

If the Soviet Government wants 
peace, then there will he peace. 

Tog^ether we can strengtlan) pence, 
reduce the level of arms, and know in 
doing so wc have helped fulfill the hofies 
and dreams of those we represent and, 
indeed, of people everywhere. Let us 
begin now. ■ 
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Thank you for granting mo the honor of 
speaking today, on this first day of 
general debate in the 38th session of the 
General Assembly. Once again I come 
before tliis i)ody preoccupied with peace. 
Last year I stood in this chamber to ad- 
dress the Special Session on Disarma- 
ment. I have come today to renew my 
nation's commitment to peace. And f 
have come to discuss how we can keep 
faith with the dreams that created this 
organization. 

The United Nations was founded in 
the aftermath of World War II to pro- 
tect future generations from the scourge 
of war, to promote political self- 
determination and global prosperity, and 
to strengthen the bonds of civility 
among nations. The founders sought to 
replace a world at war with a world of 
civilized order. They hoped that a world 
of relentless conflict would give way to a 
new ora, one where freedom from 
violence prevailed. 

Whatever challenges the world was 
bound to face, the founders intended 
this body to stand for ccrUun values, 
even if they could not be enforced, and 
to condemn violence, even if it could not 
be stopped. This body was to speak with 
the voice of moral authority. That was 
to be its greatest power. 

But the awful truth is that the use 
of violence for political gain has become 
more, not less, widespread in the last 
decade. K vents of recent weeks have 
presented new, unwelcome evidence of 
brutal disregard for life and truth. Tliey 
have offered unwanted testimony on 
how divided and dangerous our world is, 
how quick the recourse to violence. 

What has happened to the dreams of 
the United Nations' founders? What has 
happened t<» the spirit which created the 
United Nations? The answer is clear: 
governmenUs got in the way of the 


issues of East versus West. Hopes 
l)ecame political rhetoric. Progress 
became a search for power and domina- 
tion. Somewhere the truth was lost that 
people don’t tnake wars, governments 
do. 

And today in Asia, Africa, l.atin 
America, tlie Middle East, and the 
North Pacific, the weapons of war shat- 
ter the security of the peoples who live 
there, endanger the peace of neigfihors, 
and create over more arenas of confron- 
tation i)e tween the great powers. During 
the past year alone, violent conflicts 
have occurred in the hills around Beirut, 
the deserts of (’had and the Western 
Sahara, in the mountains of El Salvador, 
the streets uf Suriname, the cities and 
countryside of Afghanistan, the borders 
of Kampuchea, and the battlefieids of 
Iran and Iraq. 

We cannot count on the instinct for 
survival to protect us agaiu.st war. 
Despite all the wasted lives and hopes 
that war produces, it has remained a 
regular, if horribly costly, means by 
which nations have scaight to settle their 
di.sputes or advance their goals. 

The Search for Meaningful 
Arms Control Agreements 

And the progress in weapons technology 
has far outstripped the progress toward 
peace. In modern tinoos, a new, more 
terrifying element has entered into the 
calculations— nuclear weapons, A 
nuclear war cannot be won and must 
never be fought. I believe that if govern- 
ments are determined to deter and pre- 
vent war, there will not be war. Nothing 
is more in keeping with the spirit of the 
UN Charter than arms control. 

When I spoke before the Second 
Special Session on Disarmament, I af- 
firmed the U.S. Government’s commit- 
ment, and my personal commitment, to 
reduce nuclear arms and to negotiate in 
good faith toward that end. 

Today, I reaffirm those com- 
mitments. The United States has 
already reduced the number of its 


nuclear weapons worldwide and, while 
replacement of older weapons is 
unavoidable, we wish to negotiate arms 
reductions and to achieve significant, 
equitable, verifiable arms control 
agreements. And let me add, we must 
ensure that world security is not under- 
mined by the further spread of nuclear 
weapons. Nuclear nonproliferation must 
not be the forgotten element of the 
world's arms control agenda. 

At the time of my last visit here, I 
expressed hope that a whole class of 
weapons systems—thc longer range 
INF (the intermediate-range nuclear 
forces) missiles— could he banned from 
the face of the earth. I believe that to 
relieve the deep concern of peoples in 
both Europe and Asia, the lime was 
ripe, for the first time in history, to 
resolve a security threat exclusively 
timough arn^s control. I still believe the 
elimination of these weapons— the zero 
option— is the best, fairest, most prac- 
tical solution to this problem. Unfor- 
tunately, the Soviet Union declined to 
accept the total elirninalion of this class 
of weapons. 

When I was here last, I hoped that 
the critical strategic arms reduction 
talks (START) would focus, and urgent- 
ly so, on those systems that carry the 
greatest risk of nuclear war— the fast- 
Hying, accurate intercontinental ballistic 
missile^^ winch pose a first strike poten- 
tial. I also hoped the negotiations could 
reduce by one-half the number of 
strategic missiles on each side and 
reduce their warheads by one-tliird. 
Again, I was disappointed when the 
Soviets declined to consider such deep 
cuts and refused, as well, to concentrate 
on these most dangerous desUibilizing 
weapons. 

Despite the rebuffs, the United 
States has not abandoned and will not 
abandon the search for meaningful arms 
control agreements. Last June, I pro- 
posed a new approach toward the 
START negotiations. We did not alter 
our objective of substantial reductions, 
but we recognized that there are a varie- 
ty of ways to achieve this end. During 
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build upon this initnitive. 

Similarly, in our ru-gol inlions nn 
in terniedicite- range nuclear tbrci-.-^, when 
the Soviet leaders adamantly refused le 
consider the total elimination (tf ti.esc 
weapons, the I'nlted States niatle a new 
offer. We proposed, as an ini e rim 
lion, some equal nuinher (iii lioili ,sjder^ 
between zero and 572. We renuunjeiult-^d 
the lowest p(;ssil)le level. 

Once again, the Soviets refused an 
etjuilable solution and proposed instead 
wliat might be called a "half-zero 
option”— zero for us and many bundriMis 
of warheads for them. And that’s w fie re 
thing.s stand today, hut I still have not 
given up hope that the J^ioviel rniun will 
enter into serious negotiatitiris. 

We are determined to spare no ef- 
fort to achieve a sound, eqiiitalile, and 
verifiable agreement. And f<»r tins 
reason, I have given new instruclioio to 
Ambassador Nitze (head of the I'.S. 
delegation to the INF negotmiions] in 
Geneva, telling him to put f or w aril a 
package of steps ilesigned to at I va nee 
the negotiations as rapidly as possilile. 
These initialivc.s Iniild on the interim 
framework the United Slates adv:mce(i 
last March and address concerns that 
the Soviets have raiseti at the iKirgain- 
ing table in the past. Specifically: 

First, the United States |irop(/<t s ii 
new initiative on glolml limits. If llie 
Soviet Union agrees to reduction^ and 
limits on a global basis, the I tulvvi 
States, for its part, will not offset the 
entire Soviet global missile deplnyment 
through U.S. deployments m Kun^pe. 

Wc would, of cour.se. retain the rigltt to 
deploy missiles elsewhere. 

Second, the United Slates is 
prepared to be more flexible on^ the con- 
tent of li’.e current talks. 'Vhe I rated 
Stales will consider mutually atveplahle 
ways to address the Soviet dc.-ire that 
an agreement should limit aircr.iti fi> 
well as missiles. 

Third, the United Stale.- ad- 
dress the mix of missiles that would 
result from reductions. In the context ot 
reductions to equal level>, ueare 
prepared io reiiuce the nnml-er ot 
Persliing H ballistic missiles vwl! as 
grouud-laiincheil cruise nas-*iie.v 

I have decided to put forward these 
important initiatives after full and ex- 
tensive consultations with mir allies, in- 
cluding personal correspi>ndence I'vt^ had 
with the leaders of the NAIO g(Aern- 
nients and Japan and frt^qucnl riuetiriKS 


with uthor cutK’Grned friends and allies. 
Thu (lour to an agreement is open. It is 
time for the Suviet Union to 'A*alk 
tfiroijgh it. 

1 want tu make a^^ unequivocal 
pledge to those gathered today in this 
world arena. The Uinlcd States seeks 
and will accept any equitable, verifiable 
agreement that stabilizes forces at lower 
levels than currently exist. We are ready 
to be flexible in our approach, indeed, 
willing to conipromise. Wc cannot, 
h.owever, especially in light of I’ecent 
events, compromise on llio necessity of 
effective verification. 

Reactions to the Korean airliner 
tragedy are a limely vennnder of just 
hov\‘ fliiYcrent the Soviets' concept of 
truth and international cooperation is 
from that of the rest of the world. 
Evidence abounds that we canrmt simply 
assunio that agreements negotiated with 
the Soviet Union will be fulfilled. We 
negotiated the Helsinki Final Act, but 
the [)romisefi freedoms have not been 
provided and those in the Soviet Union 
who sought to monitor their fulfillment 
languish in prison. We negotiated a 
Biological Weapons Convention, but 
deadly yellow^ rain and other toxic 
agents fall un Hmong villages and 
Afghan encampments. We have 
negotiated arms agroomenls, but the 
high level of Soviet encoding hides the 
information needed for their verification. 
A new'ly discovered radar facility and a 
new ICBM [inlcrcotuinenial ballistic 
mls.silel raise serious concerns about 
Soviet compliance with agreements 
already negotiated. 

Peace cannot be served by pseudo 
arms ccmtrol. We need reliable, 
reciprocal reductions. I call upon the 
Soviet Union today to reduce the ten- 
sions it has heaped on the world in the 
past few weeks and to show a firm com- 
miiment to peace by coming to the 
Uirgairung table with a new understand- 
ing of its obligations. I urge it to match 
our flt-xibility. If the Soviets sit down at 
the bargaining table seeking genuine 
arms reductions, there will be arms 
reductions. The governments of the 
West and their people will nut be 
diverted l>y misinfornialion and threats. 
The lime has come fur the Soviet Union 
to >hiiw proof that it wants arms control 
in ruiliiy, n«>ljust in rhetoric. 


Meaningful arms control agreements 
between the United Suites and ci)c 
Soviet Union would make our world less 
dangerous; so would a ruimlier 
con fid unco building steps we've al re;u ly 
proposed to the Soviet Union. 

Call for a True Nonalignment 
of the United Nations 

Arms control requires a spirit lieyoml 
narrow national interests. This spirit is a 
basic pillar on which the United Nations 
was founded. We seek a return to ibis 
spirit- A fundamental step would be a 
tnie nonalignincnt of the United Na- 
tions. This would signal a return to the 
true values of the charter, including the 
principle of universality. The members 
of the United Nations niiist be aligned 
on the side of justice rather than in- 
justice, peace rather than aggression, 
human dignity rather than subjugation. 
Any other alignment is beneath th<* pur- 
pose of this great body and desi rue live? 
of the harmony it seeks. What harms 
the charter harms peace. 

The founders of the United Nations 
expected that member nations would 
behave and vote as individuals, after 
they had weighed the merits of an 
issue— rather like a great, glolial town 
meeting. The emergence of blocks and 
the polarization of the United Nations 
undermine all that this organization 
initially valued. 

We must remember that the 
nonaligned movement was founded to 
counter the development of blocs and to 
promote detente between them. Us 
founders spoke of the right of sitialler 
countries not to become involved in 
others’ disagix’ements. Since then, 
membership in the nonaligned move- 
ment has grown dramatically, but not all 
the new members have shared the 
founders' commitment of genuine 
nonalignmont. Indeed, client govern- 
ments of the Soviet Union, who have 
long since lost their independence, have 
flocked into the nonaligned movement 
and once inside have worked against its 
true purpose. Pseudo nonalignnient is no 
better than pseudo arms control. 

The United States rejects as false 
and misleading the view of the world as 
divided between the empires of the East 
and West. We reject it on factual 
grounds. The United States docs not 


\ nc imiltHi Males, today, a.^ • ■ 
past, is a champion of freedom r j 
determination h)r al] people. Wt- 
welcoine diver.sity; we support 't* - 
of all nations to define and pur.'V • . 
national goals. W'c respect lhcir<i 
sion.s and their sovereignty, askiij 
that they respect the decisions ar * 
sovercMgrUy of others. Ju.st luuk ;e. • 
world over tlic last years, aid *• 
decide for yourself wl\eil\ev thcT: ■ 
States or the S(>viet Union has (-.ir*. 
an expansionist policy. 

TcKlay, Lite United Suites oirA- 
t(» peace l)y supporting collective tf: 
hy tlie international commumtv. \W . 
our unwavering su[>[)i)rt to tlie 
peacekeeping efforts of this hcd\, 
well as Ollier multilateral pcacekcu 
efforts around the world. The Ur/. . 
Nations has a prtmd history of pr. 
moling conciliation and helping .ki., 
peace. Today, UN peacekeeping Ur 
or observers are jj resent in Cypru- 
Kashnhr, on the (iolaii Heights, ■.;! <; 
Lebanon. 

In addition to our encouragt-n:-.- • 
international diplomacy, the Uniu-i 
Suites recognizes its respunsihiliii. • • 
use its own influence for pe*aeo. Vi 
the days when Theodore Roosevc:! 
mediated the Russo-Japanese War ‘ 
190r>, we have a long and houoralA* 
tradition of mediating or dainper.in; 
contlicts and promoting [leaceful >« ■ 
lions. In Lebanon* we, along with 
r*' ranee. Italy, and the United Kii.^i 
luive worked for a cease fire, lfir!l- 
withdrawal of all external forces, .r : 
for restoration of Lebanon's severe 
and lerriLorial inteipity. In Chad. 
have joincMl others in supiiorting :h _ 
recognizeii govoniment in the fact" 
lei'iml aggression. In Central Anier 
as in southern Africa, we arc seek:'.* 
di.scourage reliance upon force aid* 
construct a framework for peaceful 
negotiations. We support a policy i 
disengage the m»0^*r powers from I 
World conflict, 

Tlie UN Charter gives an imp r' 
role to regional organv/atlons in tk'- 
.search for peace. The U.S. eftori> 
cause of peace are only one expiv" 
of a 'Spirit ti^at also animates others ■ 
the world community. The Orgaim". 
of Ainorican Suites was a pioneer ^ 
regional security efforts. In Cent nr 
America, the members ot theCont-- 
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iuiik a frarncwurk for 
pi^litical and economic (:oc>puni' 

(. •:in<‘il has greatly slrenglhuned llie 
ivptL'ls for la sling peace in tlieir 

Ir: Africa, r>rgHni/.atioris sucli as 
i:vKconomic Coniinuriity of West 
Afri.Mn States arc being forged to pro- 
./.epMClical structures in tlic struggle 
; Africa’s potential. 

Krtifu liic beginning, our liope for 
ihlnited Nations has been ihat it 
..•iij ictlect the international caunnumi- 
;y 3 !i(s licst. The t;nitecl Nations at its 
\c: tan lieip us transcend fear and 
. ^rccnrul can act as an enormous 
xte for peace and prosperity. Working 
vge'.her, we can combat inlernational 
!i.»'e 5 si;css and [iromote human dignity. 

Tt^.Veed to Uphold the 
UN's Original Ideals 

I: ?hc gtjvennnenls represented iu this 
r:‘.»)lvr want peace a.s grenuinely a.s 
rrJ ptoplcs do, we siiall find it. We can 
j'iS'j by reasserting the moral autliorily 
■::ihc L*niled Nalions. In recent weeks, 
t'fii.’oral outrage of the world .seems to 
■IV c reawakened. 

Out of the billions of people w'ho in- 
l.-l.il this planet, why, some miglit ask, 

•I 'lLiI the di'alli of sev(‘ral lumdred 
fhbthc world so firofoundly? Why 
:bii!J the ilea 111 of a rruilher flying 
:..variia reunion w'ilh her family or the 
ivslhof a seliolai* lieailing tow'unl new 
/u.TJtts of knowledge matter so deeply? 
A^.y ire nations wIki Inst no citizens in 
•'^tragedy so angry? 

The reason rests on our assumptions 
^Ir'Uf civilized life and the searcli for 
fraa-. The confidence that allows a 
f:«?l:erara scliolar to ti-avcl to Asia or 
■brioa or Kurope or anywhere else on 
ilis planet may be only a small victory 
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what is peace if not tlie .sum of sueli 
small vieloricsV 

Kaeli s trilie lor peace and every 
small victory are important for the 
journey low'ard a larger and lasting 
peace. We have made progress. We havi’ 
avoided another world war. We have 
seen an end to llie (raditional colonial 
era and the lurlh of 11)0 newly .sovereign 
nalions. lOven though development re- 
mains a rorinidal>le challenge, we liave 
witnessed I’emarkahle ecoimnuc growth 
among (lie industrialized and the 
develo}>ing nations. The United Nalions 
and its affiliates have made im|u)rUuit 
contrilmlions to the ijuality of life on 
this planet, sueli as directly saving 
countless lives tlirmigli its refugee and 
emergency relief jirogranis. These l)roail 
aeluevements, however, have been over- 
shadowed by the problems that weigh so 
heavily upon us. Tlie problems are old, 
lull it is not loo late to commit ourselves 
to a new hegnnning-, a beg-inning iVe.sh 
with llie ideals of the UN Cliarter. 

Today, at tito beginning of this 38th 
session, I sok'mnly pledge my nation to 
upholding the original ideals of the 
United Nations. Our goals are those tliat 
guide this very body. Our ends are the 
same as those of the United Nations’ 
founders, who sought to replace a world 
at war with one where the rule of law 
would prevail, where human rights were 
honored, where development would 
blossom, wlicre conflict would give way 
to freedom from violence. 

In 196(), President Dwight 
Eisenl)owcr made an observation on 
weaponry and deterrence In a letter to a 
publisher. He wrote: 

When we get to the point, as we one day 
will, that both sides know that in any out- 
break of general lioslilitics, regardless of the 


cionieni .surprise. ucsirucLioo win oe notn 
rccipmral and cojnplele, po.ssihly vve will 
Ijavc sense eiinugli to meet at the conference 
table with the unilerstanding tlmt the era of 
arniamenls has ended and the human nice 
must conform its actions to this truth or die. 

Ho wont on to .say; 

. , . we have already come to the point 
where safety cannot be assumed l)y nrrm 
alone . . . them li.sefuhn'ss heconic.s concen- 
imled more ami more in their cha racier i sties 
as deterrents than in in.struments with which 
to obtain victory. . . . 

Distingtiished hiciics and gentlemen, 
ns we persevere itt the search for a more 
secure world, we must do evcrytliing we 
can to let diplomacy triumph. 

Diplomacy, tlie most honorable of pro- 
fessions, can bring the most blessed of 
gifts, the gift of peace. If we succeed, 
the world will fi/id an excitement and ac- 
complisliment in peace beyond that 
whioti could ever be imagined through 
violence and war. 

I want to leave you today with a 
message I liave often spoken about to 
the citizens of my own country, especial- 
ly in times when 1 have felt they were 
discouraged and unsure. I say it to you 
with as much hope and lieart as I have 
said it to my own people. You have the 
right to dream great dreams. You have 
the riglit to seek a better world for your 
peopde. And all of us have the respon- 
sibility to work for tliat better world. 

And as earing, peaceful peoples, tldnk 
what a powerf^ul force for good we could 
bo. Distinguished delegates, let us regain 
the dream the United Nations once 
dreamed. 0 


Caribbean Basin Initiative 


President Reagan 
OAS Permanent Council 
Washington, D.C. 

February 24, 1982 

Ti.i- which ihe Orgamzauuri of 

Am erican tales embodies-democracy, 

ileiern^inutiun. economic develop- 
tun:, afi'l cnllective security— are at the 
hrart • f I'-S. foreign |)olicy. The United 
Stales of America is a proud member of 
this organisation. U liat happens any- 
where in the Americas affects us in this 
CMiintry. In that very real sense, we 
Avm a common destiny. Wc, the 
pr'-p!is of tlie Americas, have much 
n. re in cotr.mon than geographical 
pn»xiinity. For over *400 years (»ur 

have shared the dangers ami 
ilrran.s of building a new world. From 
c*-I.,mal:rrrj to nationhood, our common 
i|ueri has U-en for freedom. 

Most of our forebears came to this 
hi mi^[>hiTe seeking a iielter life for 
then:. "elves. They came in search of 
op^-irtunily ami, yes, in searcii of God. 
Virtualiy all descendants of the land and 
imriiigraiM.s alike have bad to fight for 
independence. Having gained it. theyVe 
had to fight (ij retain it. There w'ere 
limes when we even fought each other. 

Gnuiually. however, the nations of 
this hemisphere developed a set of com- 
m- n principles and institutions that pro- 
vided the basis for mutual protection. 
S(^me lin years ago, John F. Kennedy 
caught the essence of our unique mission 
when he said it was up to the New 
NVorld . . to demonstrate. . . that 
manV uns«'Ui.sfie<i aspiration for 
ecijnomic progress and social justice can 
k%st U* achievi^l by free men working 
w ithin a framework of democratic in- 
siiiuth>ns.'’ 

In the commitment to freedom and 
indefftmdence. the peoples (»f this 
hemisphere are one. In this profound 
scTiM-s we are all Americans. Gur prin- 
ciples are routed in seli'-government and 
nonintmention. We Wieve in the rule 
of law*. We know* that a nation cannot be 
bWraicd by depriving its people of lib- 
erty. We k(h)W that a sUle cannot be 
free when its mdepemlence is subor- 
<iinaie^i to a fc»reign puw-er. And we 


Wo have not always lived up tu 
these ideals. All of us at emc time or 
allot her in our history have been 
politicahy weak, economic ally backward, 
socially unjust, or unable to solve our 
problems through peaceful means. My 
own country, too. has sulfered internal 
strife including a tragic civil war. We 
have known economic misery and once 
tolerated racial and social injustice. Am!, 
yes. ai times wo have behaved arro- 
gantly and impatiently toward our 
neighbors. These experiences have leit 
their scars, but they also lielp us today 
to identify with the struggle for political 
and economic development in the other 
countries of this hemisphere. 

Out of the crucible of our conunon 
past, the Americas have emerged as 
more etjual and more understanding 
partners. Our hemisphere has an 
unlimited potential for economic 
development and human fulfillment. We 
have a combined population of more 
than 600 million people; our continents 
and our islands boast vast reservoirs of 
food and raw' materials; and the markets 
of the Americas have already produced 
the highest standard of living among the 
advanced as well as the developing coun- 
tries of the world. The example that we 
could offer to the world would not only 
discourage foes, it would project like a 
beacon of hope to all of tlie oppressed 
and impoverished nations of the world. 
We are the New World, a world of 
sovereign and independent states that 
today stands shoulder to shoulder with a 
common re.spect for one another and a 
greater tolerance of one another’s short- 
comings. 

Some 2 years ago when I announced 
as a candidate for the Presidency, I 
spoke of an ambition I )iad to bring 
about an accord with our two neighbors 
here on the North American Continent. 
Ntiw, \ was not suggesting a common 
market or any kind of formal arrange- 
ment. “Accord“ was the only word that 
seemed to fit what I had in mind. I was 
aware that the United Slates has long 
enjoyed friendly relations with Mexico 
and Canada, that our liorders have no 
fortifications. Yet ii seemed to me that 
there was a potential for a closer rela- 

than j 


Tfirec great luitmns sliaiv the North 
American Continent vvitli all ibhuiran 
anil naiurni ro.soiirces. Have wcrlunesl 
we can t<i creido u rohilumship in why- 
eacli country can realise its potential lo 
the fullest? 

Now, I know* iri the past Hie United 
State.s has proposed policies that wo 
declared would be muLually beneficial 
not only for Nortli America hut also fer 
the nations of tlio Caribbean and Coitrd. 
and South America. Hut (here wasof-ea 
a problem. No matter bow good «ur.r. 
lentions were, oui‘ very size may have 
made it seem that we \ven» exercising; a 
kind ul* paternalism. 

At the time I suggestetl a nuw.Xorr-: 
American accon!, I said I wanted to 
approach our iieighhor.s not as someone 
with yet anotlKM* plun but us a Iriund 
seeking* iheir ideas, their suggcslions us 
to )iow' we would become belter m'.giv 
hors. I met with President hcjpL'z 
Portillo in Mexico before my ir^niigura- 
lion and with Fh ime Ministci’ I'nideaui: 
Canada shortly after I bad taken office 
We have all met several limes since-in 
the United States, in Mexico, and 
Canada. And 1 believe that sve Invve 
establislied a redationship lietter than 
a?iy our three countries liavu ever 
known before. 

Economic Health of the 
Caribbean Busin 

Today I would like to Uilk aliontour 
other neighbors— neighbt)rs by the 
sea-some tw'o dozen countries of the 
Caribbean and Central America. These 
countries are not unfaniiliar names from 
some isolated corner of the world far 
from home. They're very clo^e to home. 
The country of El Salvador, for ex- 
ample. is nearer to Texas than Texas;? 
to Massachusetts. The Caribhemi region 
is a vital strategic and coinniortial 
artery for the United Suites. Nearly hnlf 
of our trade, two-thirds of our imported 
oil, and over half of our imported 
strategic minerals pass through the 
Panama Canal or U\c Gulf of Mexico. 
Make no mistake: TTie well-being and 
security of our neighbors in tins vegiw' 
are in our own vital interest. 



Potential Beneficiaries of the Caribbean Basin Initiative, 1980 

lEA: 484,684 square miles 
IPULATION: 39 million 
}p; $46 billion 
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nauans has uy ov;i\ ai\i<\ue pusuian anu 
approach. Mexico and Venezuela are 
helping to otTset energy costs lo Cari))' 
bean Basin countries by means of an oil 
facility that is already in oporalion. 
Caiiaiia is doubling its already signifi- 
cant economic assistance. 

We all seek to insure char the 
peoples of this area have the right to 
preserve their own national identities, to 
improve their economic lot, and to 
develop ibelr political inslilutioiis to suit 
their own unique social and historical 
needs. The Central American and Carib- 
bean countries differ widely in culture, 
personality, and needs. Like America 
itself, the Caribbean Basin is an extraor- 
dinary mosaic of Hispanics, Africans, 
Asians, and Europeans, as well as native 
Americans. 

At the moment, however, these 
countries are under economic siege. In 
1977, 1 barrel of oil was worth 5 pounds 
of coffee or 155 pounds of sugar. To buy 
that same barrel of oil today, these small 
countries must provide five times as 
much coffee (nearly 26 pounds) or 
almost twice as much sugar (2B3 
pounds). This economic disaster is con- 
suming our neighbors' money, reserves, 
and credit, forcing thousands of people 
to leave for other countries— for the 
United States, often illegally— and shak- 
ing even the most established democ- 
racies. And economic disaster has pro- 
vided a fresh opening to the enemies of 
freedom, national independence, and 
peaceful development. 

Proposed Economic Program 

WeVe taken the time to consult closely 
witli other governments in the region, 
both sponsors and beneficiaries, to ask 
them what they need and what they 
think will wmrk. And we've labored long 
to develop an economic program that in- 
tegrates trade, aid, and investment— a 
program that represents a long-term 
commitment to the countries of the 
Caribbean and Central America to make 
use of the magic of the marketplace, the 
market of the Americas, and to earn 
their own way tow'ard self-susUiining 
growth. 

At the Cancun summit last October, 

I presented a fresh view of a develop- 
ment which stressed more than aid and 
government intervention. As I pointed 
out then, nearly all of the countries that 
have succeeded in their development 
over the oast 30 vears have dnne sn nn 


f\atu)nal economy. Aid must be coniido- 
niented by trade and investment. 

The firogram I'm proposing today 
puts these principles into practice. It is 
an integrated progi'am that helps our 
neighbors lielp themselves, a program 
that will create conditions under which 
creativity and private entrepreneurship 
and self-help can flourisli. Aid is an im- 
porlant part of this program because 
many of our neighbors need it to jiut 
themselve.s in a starting position from 
wliich they can begin to earn their own 
way. But this aid will encourage private 
sector activities but not displace them. 

First. The centerpiece of the pro- 
gram that I am sending to the Congress 
is free trade for Caribbean Basin prod- 
ucts exported to the United States. Cur- 
rently, some 87% of Caribbean exports 
already enter U.S. markets duty free 
under the generalized system of 
preferences. These exports, however, 
cover only the limited range of existing 
products, not the wide variety of poten- 
tial products these talented and in- 
dustrious peoples are capable of pro- 
ducing under the free trade arrange- 
ment that 1 am proposing. Exports from 
the area will receive duty-free treatment 
for 12 years. Thus, new investors will be 
able to enter the market knowing that 
their products will receive duty-free 
treatment for at least the pay-off 
lifetime of their investments. Before 
granting duty-free treatment, we will 
discuss with each country its own self- 
help measures. 

The only exception to the free trade 
concept will be textile and apparel prod- 
ucts bccj'use these products are covered 
now by other international agi'oements. 
However, we will muke sure that our 
immediate neighbors have more liberal 
quota arrangements. 

This economic proposal is as un- 
precedented as today’s crisis in die 
Caribbean. Never before has the United 
States offered a preferential trading 
arrangement to any region. This com- 
mitment makes unmistakably clear our 
delcrminatioii to help our neighbors 
grow strong. The impact of this free 
trade approach will develop slowdy. The 
economies that we seek to help are 
small. Even as they grow*, all the protec- 
tions now available to U.S. industry, 
agriculture, and labor against disruptive 
imports will remain. And grow'th in the 
Caribbean will benefit everyone with 
American exnorLs finding new markets. 


Third. Tin asking for a supply 
fiscal year ni82 appropriation of §350 
million as.sist lluise count hes which 
are particularly iiard hit econonji<.‘a‘Jy. 
Mucli of diis aid will be concent rated on 
the [irivute sector. Tlieso stops will help 
foster the spirit of enterprise necessary 
to take advantage of the trade and in- 
vestment portions of the program. 

Fourtii. VVe will offer technical 
assistance and tiaining to assist the 
private sector in tin? basin counlries lo 
benefit from the opportunities of this 
program. This will Include investment 
promotion, export marketing, and tech- 
nology transfer efhjrts, as well as pro- 
grams to facilitate adjustments lo 
greater competition and production in 
agricukuro and industry. I intend lo 
seek the active particj[)ation of the 
business community in this joint imuer- 
taking. The Peace Corps already has 8^1 
volunteers in Caribbean Basin countries 
and will give special emphasis lo 
recruiting volunteers with skills in 
developing local enterprise. 

Fifth. Wo will work closely with 
Mexico, Canada, and Venezuela, all of 
whom have already begun substantial 
and innovative programs of their own to 
encourage stronger international efforts 
to coordinate our own development 
measures with their vital contributions, 
and with those of other potential donors 
like Colombia. Wc will also encourage 
our European, Japanese, and other 
Asian allies as well as multilateral 
development institutions lo increase 
their assistance in the region. 

Sixth. Given our special valued rela 
tionshij) with Puerto Rico and the U.S. 
Virgin I.slands, we will propose special 
measures to insure that they also will 
henofii and prosper from this program. 
With their strong traditions of demur- 
racy and free enterprise, they can play 
loading roles in the development of the 
area. 

This program has been carefully 
prepared. It represents a farsighted act 
by our own people at a time of con- 
siderable economic difficulty at home. 1 
wouldn't propose it if I were not con- 
vinced that it is vital to the seeuvity 
interests of this nation and of this 
hemisphere. The energy, the time, and 
the treasure we dedicate lo assisting th^ 
development of our neighbors now can 
help to prevent the much larger ex pen 
ditures of treasure as well as human 
lives which would flow from their col- 


ii'-.e early sign jjnsHivt’. rtucr a 
• it' of failing inrame and exccptional- 
' /hr urieniployinent. Jamaica's new 
.^:r:^hip is reduoirig bureaucracy, 
.-rinliiiig unworkable controls, and 
'ic:irg new investment. Continued 
;..!v assistance will be needed to tide 
- over until market ibrces gern 
*.v large increase? in output and 
1 ynient, hut Jamaica is making 
work. 

Ireals U) Security 

.-ipjken up Co now mainly of the 
. /^n:ic and social challenges to 
.dopmeiu. But there are also other 
A new kind of coion ialism 
i'*.s the world today and threatens our 
•icper.deiK'e. It is brutal and totali- 
j'liD. It is not of our hemisphere but it 
-citens 0 ‘jr hemisphere and has estab- 
r'id fcutholds on American soil for tlie 
c.«r.sion of its colonialist ambitions, 
rr.e events of the last several years 
-in:ati2e two different futures which 
V p:ssible for the Caribbean area: 

:xr the establishment or restoration 
:n.:derate, constitutional governments 
. :h economic growth and improved liv- 
•^jiar.dards; or further expansion of 

• .'.iral violence from the extreme left 
'line extreme right resulting in the 
';-.'d:ion of dictatorships and in- 

more economic decline and 
.•“in suffering. 

The pusicive opportunity is illus- 
by the two- thirds of the nations in 
'tarea which have democratic govern- 
r.'-ifs. The dark future is foreshadowed 

• poverty and repression of 

Cuba, the tightening grip of the 
-flitarian left iji Grenada and 
•‘.iragua, and the expansion of Soviet- 
Cuban- managed support for 
■Ir^it revolution in Centra! America. 

The record is clear. Nowhere in its 
••'.0 jordid history have the promises 
■ ()ninujnisin beert redeemed. Every- 
•‘rre it has exploited anti aggravated 
•''■p'lrary economic suffering to seize 
■'•■-er and then to institutionalize 
deprivation and suppress 
-nun rights. Kight now, 6 million 
''■pie worldwide are refugees from 
'^n'.unisl systems. Already, more than 
r .lion Cubans alone have fled Com- 
tyranny. 


unr ecu nor me a no hoeiai prugrain 
cannot work if our neighbors cannot 
pursue tlieir own economic and political 
future in peace but must divert their 
resources, instead, to fight imported ter- 
rorism and armed atUick. Economic pro- 
gress cannot be made wiiilo guerrillas 
systematically burn, bomb, and de.stroy 
bridges, farms, and power and transpor- 
tation systems— all with the deliberate 
intention of worsening economic and 
social problems in hopes of radicalizing 
already suffering people. 

Our (Caribbean neighbors' peaceful 
attempts to develop are feared by the 
foes of freedom because tlieir success 
will make the radical message a hollow 
one. Cuba and its Soviet bajkers know 
this. Since 1978, Havana has trained, 
armed, and directed extremists in guer- 
rilla warfare and economic sabotage as 
part of a campaign to exploit troubles in 
Central America and the Caribbean. 
Their goal is to establish Cuban-style 
Mar.xist-Leninist dictatorships. Last 
year, Cuba received 66,000 tons of war 
supplies from the Soviet Union— more 
than in any year since the 1962 missile 
crisis. Last month, the arrival of addi- 
tional Ingh-performance MiG-23/Flog- 
gers ga\'e Cuba an arsenal of more than 
200 Soviet warplanes— far more than 
the military aircraft inventories of all 
other Caribbean Basin countries com- 
bined. 

For almost 2 years, Nicaragua Ijas 
served as a platform for covert military 
action. TiH*ougli Nicaragua, arms are 
being smuggled to guerrillas in El 
Salvador and Guatemala. The Nicar- 
agimn Gov^erriment even admits the 
forced relocation of about 8,500 Miskito 
liKlians. And wo have clear evidence 
that since late 1981, many Indian com- 
munities have been burned to the 
ground and men, women, and children 
killed. 

The Nicaraguan junta cabled writtert 
assurances to the GAS in 1979 that it 
intended to respect human rights and 
iiold free elections. Two years later, 
these commitments can be measured by 
the postponement of elections until 
1985; by repression against free trade 
unions, against the media and 
minorities; and— in defiance of all inter- 
national civility— by the continued ex- 
poit of arnjs and subversion to noigli bor- 
ing countries. 


J wo years ago. jn rojitrast, the 
Government ot El Salvador began an 
unprecedented land reforn). It has 
repealeiily urged the ^lerrillas to 
renounce violence, to join in the 
democratic jirocess— an election in wliich 
the people of El Salvaflor could deter- 
mine the government they prefer. Our 
own country and other American 
nations through the OAS liave urged 
.such a course. The guerrillas have re- 
fu.sed. More than tliat, they now 
threaten violence and death to those 
who participate in such an election. 

Can anything make more clear the 
nature of those who pretend to be sup- 
porters of so-called “wars of lil)eration"'’ 
A determined propaganda campaigti has 
sought to mislead many in Europe and 
certainly many in the United States as 
to the true nature of the conflict in £) 
Salvador. Very simply, guerrillas, armed 
and supported by and through Cuba, are 
attempting to impose a Marxist-Lenini.st 
dictatorship on the people of El 
Salvador as part of a larger imperialistic 
plan. If we do not act promptly and 
decisively in defense of freedom, new 
Cubas will arise from the ruins of 
today's conflicts. We will face more 
totalitarian regimes tied inilitarily to 
the Soviet Union; more regimes export- 
ing subversion; more regimes so in- 
competent yet so totalitarian that their 
citizens' only hope becomes that of one 
day migrating to other American 
nations, as in re<‘eru years tliey have 
come to the United States. 

1 believe free aiui peaceful develop- 
ment of our hemisphere reipiire.s \i>. to 
help go Venn nent.s confn^nterl nith 
aggi*e?sion from out.sifle tlicir bonler.> \o 
defend themselves. For this reason, I 
will ask the Congress to provide in- 
creased security assistance to help 
friendly countries hold off those who 
would destroy their chances for 
economic and social progress arul 
political democracy. Since 1947, the Rio 
Ti'caiy has established rei-ipnical 
defeme l e.sjwjsibilities linkeii to our 
common democratic ideals. Meeting 
the.se responsibilities is all the mitre im- 
portant when an outside power supports 
terrorism and insurgency to destroy any 
possibility of freedom and democracy. 

Let our friends anil our adversaries 
understand (liat we will do wli.itcver b' 
prudent and necessary to insure the 
peace and security of the Caribl>t*an 
area. 



Lly for the countries of tfie Caribbean 
and Central American area is not an end 
in itself but a means to an end. It is a 
means toward building representative 
and responsive inslilulions, toward 
strengtltening pluralism and free private 
institutions— churches, free trade 
unions, and an independent press. It is a 
means for rnirLuririK tite basic human 
rights that. fveedon\’s foes would stamp 
out. In the Caribbean we above all seek 
to protect those values ami principles 
tfiat shape the proud heritage of this 
hemisphere. I have already ex[)ressed 
our support for the coming election in Kl 
Salvador. We also strongly .support the 
Central American Democratic Com- 
munity formed this January by Costa 
Rica, Honduras, and El Salvador. The 
Cniletl Stales will work closely with 
other concerned democracies inside and 
outside the area to preserve and 
enhance our common democratic values. 

We will not, howevei*. follow Cuba's 
lead in attempting to resolve human 
problems by brute force. Our economic 
assistance, including the additions that 
arc part of the program IVe just out- 
lined, is more than five times the 
amount of our security assistance. The 
thrust of our aid is to help our neighbors 
realize freedom, justice, and economic 
progress. 

We seek to exclude no one. Some, 
however, have turned from their 
American neighbors and their heritage. 
Let them return to the traditions and 
common values of tills hemisphere, and 
we all will welcome them. The choice is 
theirs. 

The Need for Assistance 

As 1 have talked these problems over 
with friends and fellow citizens here in 
the United States, Tm often asked, 

‘'Why bother? Why should the problems 
of Central America or the Caribbean 
concern us? Why should we try to help?” 
I tell lb cm we must help because the 
people of the Caribbean and Central 
America are in a fundamental sense 
fellow Americans. Freedom is our com- 
mon destiny. And freedom cannot sur- 
vive if our neighbors live in misery and 
oppression. In sliort, we must do it 
because W'eVe doing it for each other. 

Our neighbors' call for help is ad- 
dressed to us all here in this country— to 
the Administration, to the Congress, to 
millions of Americans from Miami to 

ol; \i T 


republics of North America, the Caril)- 
bean Basin, and South America, The 
Western Hornisphen? does not belong to 
any one of us— we belong to the 
Western Hemisplwre, We are l3r<>tiiers 
historically as well as geographically. 

Now, 1 m aware that the United 
States has pursued good neiglibor 
policies in the pa.st. These policies did 
some good, but they're inadequate fur 
today. 1 believe that rny country is now 
ready to go beyond l>eing a good 
neighbor to being a true friend and 
brother in the community that belongs 
as much to others as to us. 'I'hal, not 
guns, is the ultimate key to peace and 
security for us all. 

We have to ask ourselves why has it 
taken so long for us to realize the God- 
given opportunity that is ours. These 
two great land nmsses north and south, 
so rich in virtually everything we 
need— together our more than GOO 
million people can develop what is 
undeveloped, can eliminate want and 
poverty, can show the world that our 


with its own customs and language ar.cl 
culture hut sharing a love for freedom 
arui a determination to resist outside 
ideologies that would take us back to 
coUnuaUsm. 

Wo return to a common vision. 
Nearly a ccuitury ago a great citizen of 
the CJaribbean and the Americas, Jose 
Marti, warned that “Mankind is com- 
posed of two sorts of men— those who 
love and create ar^l those who hate and 
destroy ” Today more than over the 
compassionate, creative peoples of the 
Americas have an opportunity to stand 
together; to overcome injustice, haired, 
and oppression; and to build a better life 
for all the Americas. 

I have always believed that this 
hemisphere was a special place with a 
special destiny. 1 believe we are desbrned 
to be the beacon of hope for all 
mankind. With God's help, we can make 
it so. Wo can create a peaceful, free, 
and prospering hemisphere based on uur 
shared ideals and reaching from polo to 
pole of what we proudly call the New 
World.* 


Reflections Among Neighbors 


Secretary Shultz 
OAS General Assembly 
Washington, D.C. 
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I’m here more to listen than to talk. 
Moreover, though I have visited nearly 
all of the countries represented in our 
organization— some of them many 
times— this is the first time 1 have par- 
ticipated in a meeting of the OAS. 

Last February, in the speech before 
the OAS Permanent Council in which he 
announced the Caribbean Basin initia- 
tive, President Reagan emphasized the 
major themes of his Administration's 
Latin American policy: democracy, self- 
determination, economic development, 
and collective security. "These two great 
land masses north and south,” he said, 

. , can show the world that our many 
nations can live in peace, each with its 
own customs and language and culture 
but sharing a love for freedom and a 
determination to resist outside ideologies 
that would take us back to colonialism." 


and economic potential concentrated in 
this hemisphere. 

I come today before this General 
Assembly convinced that the inter- 
American system is vital to peace and 
security for the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. We have, over the years, formu- 
lated a juridical base for keeping the 
peace, for resolving disputes, and even 
for the sovereignty of our nations. Inde- 
pendence, sovereignty, and noninterven 
tion are themes that run through our 
charter, the record of our meetings, and 
our inter- American experience. We have 
advanced these ideas further than other 
collective bodies and we have been well 
served by them. 

I don’t propose even to try to cover 
every issue before this assembly but 
rather to concentrate on a few of my 
main reflections as I join this discussion 
among neighbors and friends. 

Keeping the Peace 

One set of reflections is about the nature 
of the Inter- American system itself— of 


grj Rio Treaty the formal j^UHrataocs, 
[)-'w^hich also consists of a tiet- 
^"ork of bilateral and inultilatcira! rela- 
tionships among the Ainoricuin stales. 

' Geography makes us lu'ighhors. 

History, religion^ and the shaix-d ex- 
rfrience of the frontier make us friends, 
tire is far more that unites us in tins 
f:?fni 5 pl)ere tlian car> ever divide u.s. 
tat in itself is eiiougli to explain wliy 
eachofus participates in the system. 

B:iil is probably tiot what has made the 
durable and valuable. 

The striking thing to me, thinking 
ever what has occurred in our lifetimes, 
is the success the Arneri(rar) st^itea liave 
bd in preventing war. True enough, 
there was the Ciiaco War in the 1930s; 
then conflicts between CosUi Rica and 
^’:wraglla, Ecuador and Peru, aiul El 
Salvador and Honduras; most recently, 
itetrapc South Atlantic crisis we tri<»d 
so hard to prevent. Also, there have 
been violent insurgencies, often manipu- 
laied from outside. 

But for »all the territorial <iisputes 
lhal divide us, for all tlie internal strug* 
glesthnt threaten us, these are the only 
Tislanccsof war betwccsi sUilcs in a half 
century in which every other part of tlie 
•Aorld hns been convulsed in war. In a 
ctniato of general security we eacli have 
been able to avoid the levels of miliUiry 
expenditures that countries in otlier less 
irtunate regions could not dispense 
viilh. Tlic developing countries of tiu? 
Amerioas have been able to limit defense 
spending to 1.4% nf gross national prod- 

a quarter of wlmt l)ic developing 
world as a whole spends on iniliUry 
preparalions. And althougli our global 
responsibilities impose a lieuvy burden of 
rililary expenditures, the United States 
does not and need not fortify borders 
Ailb its neighbors. 

One reason why the inter- American 
system has prov(jd so durable and 
valuable must be timt in most cases it 
has kept the peace. Since 19d8, the OAiS 
hsbecn called upon formally or infor- 
frallj'on no less than bO separate occa- 
sions involving the .settlement of 
(iisputes. From the Cuban missile crisis 
to local border conflicts, the inter- 
American system has contributed, often 
decisively, to keeping the peace. 

But will it in the future? Wc know 
tl^alwar came to the Soutii Atlantic 


conflicts Imve been exploited from tlie 
outside, can threaten the peace. And 
despite a variety of agreements and 
even treaties, we are well aware that it 
has been a long time since one of the 
territorial disputes ainong us has been 
definitively settled. 

Once actually confronted vdtii crisis, 
I Iwve no doubt that wc will all react 
willi good intentions, urging negotia- 
tions, offering good offices. But recent 
experience suggests that could be too 
late. Good intentions matter, but they 
arc not enough. 

Take Central America as an exam- 
ple. Everyone scorns to be Uilking peace. 
Yet most states in ttiis area are chal- 
lengod by insurgency. They are threat- 
ened by economic and political strife. 
They have brought in foreign miliUiry 
advisers, in one country in very large 
riumberfi. 

Clearly, no strategy for peace can 
succeed if those who take up arms 
against tlieir follow citizens and neigh- 
bora go unopposed. Tlmt principle ap- 
plica in Central America as well as else- 
where, Peace is impossible without 
security. Our security assistance pro- 
grams, for El Salvador and for our 
otiun- Ihrcatencid friends, stem from that 
basic consideration. Neither democracy, 
nor human rigiits, nor socioeconomic 
ecjuity are po.ssibte in a climate of in- 
security, where Iiostilc neighbors or 
violent internal minorities make war on 
society. 

But if peace requires strength, 
strength in turn infuses an obligation to 
make peace. Fortunately, not all of the 
conditions for war are present in Cen- 
tral America. Most states still lack the 
major offensive weapons Lliat would be 
needed for an attack on their neighbors. 
That may give us our opening. Why 
shouldn’t wc encourage the governments 
of Central America to agree, all of them, 
on a basis of reciprocity and strict verifi- 
cation, not to import major offensive 
weapons? 

Clearly that's only part of the solu- 
tion, but It would be a start. There will 
be danger to peace as long as foreign 
troops or military advisers arc present. 
Why not go for agreement among Cen- 
tral American countries, again on a 
basis of reciprocity and verification, to 
reduce their numbers to some low 


flicta threaten to spifl over borders, so 
each state should be encouraged to 
create processes by which internal 
adversaries can be reconciled, human 
rights respected, and political competi- 
tion substituted for violent confronta- 
tion. 

Reconciliation leads to tliat funda- 
mental value, <fcmocracy. We ail know 
that in the end there is no enduring 
stability and legitimacy without it. We 
also know that democracies are far less 
likely to go to war t}>an governmojits 
whose leaders need not obtain the con- 
sent of the people. In Central America 
the democratic transformation of all the 
states in the area is not only a desirable 
step that each may set for itself; it may 
well be a precondition for a durable 
peace. 

A number of countries, meeting in 
San JosG recently, went through a 
similar thought process, trying to iden- 
tify the conditions for peace in the area. 
If the countries of Central America 
could all agree on these conditions, the 
next step would be to begin to discuss 
how they could be implemented. My 
point is simple. If you can identify the 
fundamental elements of a problem, you 
have some chance of solving it. If you 
can't, no amount of negotiations or good 
offices will help. 

And, of course, should one Central 
American country attack another, the 
Rio Treaty is there to protect the victim 
and restore peace. If it is clear in ad- 
vance that it will be invoked, the treaty 
will l^ave a deterrent effect— as it has 
had in so many circumstances since it 
was signed. 

Of course, the Central American 
sitUiUtion is not the only threat to hemi- 
spheric peace. The South Atlantic war of 
this spring has reminded us of how 
many boundary and territorial disputes 
remain unsettled in our region and of 
the potential cost of leaving these un- 
addressed. 

The United States, while traditional- 
ly neutral on tlie particular claims 
asserted in regional territorial and boun- 
dary disputes, is not neutral on the over- 
riding principle of peaceful dispute 
settlement. This implies an obligation on 
both parties to a dispute to seek effec- 
tive means of peaceful resolution, either 
bv nccfotiations, perhaps with OAS 


'rhe OAS pioneorcn the cieveiopmeni oi 
interntitional mechanisms for such pur- 
poses throughout this century; it must 
now show leadership in promoting tiieir 
use. 

This is advice that the United States 
itself follows: We are currently in litiga- 
tion with Canada, in a special chamber 
of the International Court of Justice, 
over the delineation of our important 
maritime boundary in the Gulf of Maine, 

Earlier this month we were pleased 
to support a balanced resolution on the 
Kalklands/Malvinas question in the 
United Nations. We could support in this 
body a similar resolution. We hope that 
both actions will prove effective in pro- 
moting a peaceful solution to this 
dispute. 

Finally, let me take one more case- 
nuclear explosives. We are undertaking 
a new effort to persuade the Soviet 
Union that its security and that of the 
United States can be protected and 
enhanced by reducing the numbers of 
nuclear weapons. \Vhile that effort pro- 
ceeds, there is a strategy open to us to 
avoid the introduction or creation of 
nuclear arms in those countries of the 
hemisphere which have so far been free 
of them. This is the stratc^ conceived 
and launched at Tlatelolco in 1967 to 
protect against the use or threat of 
nuclear weapons and which led to a trea- 
ty already in effect for 22 Latin Ameri- 
can and Caribbean countries. One of the 
most potentially serious sources of ten- 
sion and war could be eliminated if the 
nuclear-weapons-free zone of the 
Tlatelolco Treaty were to be ratified by 
all eligible slates. 

In sum, the inter-American system 
has helped produce a great achievement: 
a general if not total freedom from war. 
Preserving that achievement is a major 
challenge for the future. 

Economic Management 

My second group of reflections concerns 
the management of our economies. We 
are all members of the world economy 
and not dependent on the inter-Ameri- 
can system for the management of our 
economies in the same way we are for 
the preservation of peace. Yet what 
each of us does— in the management or 
mismanagement of our domestic 
economies— can greatly affect others in 
the hemisphere positively or negatively. 

For the developing countries of the 
hemisphere, this last generation has 
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external factors— subsiantial expansion 
of markets in the United States for 
heniisplieric exports; the opening up of 
trade within South America, within Cen- 
tral America, and witlun the Caribbean; 
the development of new markets in 
Europe and Japan; major increases in 
private investment, in borrowings from 
multilateral development banks, and 
above all in commercial bank loans— 
have contributed much too. U.S. imports 
from Latin America and the Caribbean 
have grown from $4 billion in 1960 to 
§39 billion in 1 980, which averages out 
to a compound growth rate of more than 
12®;o a year for the last 20 years. This is 
in nominal terms and includes the price 
escalation on petroleum, but even so it is 
impressive when compared to U.S. infla- 
tion, which averaged about 5% during 
this period. 

The mix between internal and exter- 
nal factors has varied from country to 
country. In some cases favorable exter- 
nal conditions have compensated for 
domestic rigidities; in others, un- 
favorable external developments have 
undermined otherwise sound develop- 
ment plans. One point is evident: Si^e 
has not been a determinant of success. 
You don’t have to be large to succeed. 

Until recently, the balance was posi- 
tive: We were all enjoying the fruits of 
growth— the developing countries of the 
hemisphere at the phenomenal rate of 
nearly 6% a year in real terms for 20 
years. Put another way, the economic 
size of Latin America has tripled in ab- 
solute terms since 1960. And although 
much of the conventional wisdom em- 
phasizes diversification of trade, 

Western Hemisphere countnes still mat- 
ter enormously to each other. In 1980, 
trade within the hemisphere as a 
whole— including Canada— came to $155 
billion, 42% of the hemisphere’s total 
trade with the world. Latin America 
taken as a whole is the United States’ 
biggest customer. 

Now we are all in a period of adjust- 
ment, including the United Slates. Many 
of us, including the United States, must 
compress our budget deficits and control 
our money supply if we are to master in- 
flation and create the conditions for 
renewed growth. This is a process that 
begins at home, where we must each ac- 
cept primary responsibility for correct- 
ing the excesses of the recent past. But 
falling world trade volume; interest 


trade; and the ripple effects of one 
try's financial difficulties on another-ai; 
complicate our individual adjustment. 

Nothing would be more devastating 
than a wave of import protec Li onisni 
now. Yet such a wave threaterjs to burs: 
in a number of countries, including my 
own. As is often the case, the way to 
avoid going backward is to go forward. 
Our best collective tactic, it sccins to 
me, is to build in now worldwide de- 
fenses through the General Agreemeiii 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT)— a joint 
standstill in protectionist measures and 
a commitment to broaden and deepen 
the GATT in North- South trade and 
trade in services. 1’hat is the task of the 
GATT ministerial that convenes next 
week. It is a task to which each and 
every one of us must contribute, for the 
inevitable alternative to keeping tlie 
world trading system mutually open is 
the kind of disaster that engulfed the 
world in the 1930s. 

It would be equally devastating it 
debtors and creditors were to fail to find 
those mutual accommodations that will 
permit borrowing countries to have m- 
tained access to the financial markets. 
Just as borrowers must cut thoir current 
account deficits, raise domestic interest 
rates, and keep exchange rates realistic, 
so lenders should in some cases bo ready 
to restructure or, in exceptional cases, 
reschedule. Borrowers must look 
realistically to their responsibilities. And 
lenders should recognize that stabiliza- 
tion programs will be more likely to suc- 
ceed if accoinpaiiiod by net flows of new 
money. 

The Internationa! Monetary Fund 
can play an essential role in this process 
by providing new money on a scicedve 
basis while helping countries to define 
stabilization programs. And in some 
cases individual countries can ap- 
propriately facilitate the adjustment by 
providing short-term credit to allow lime 
to negotiate a Fund agreement, as in 
the case of the credit arranged for Mex- 
ico in August. 

This is a long chain of actions that 
must be taken in a mutually supportive 
way. It starts at home. It requires sacri- 
fices. It involves both private entities 
and governments. And it will require a 
high order of mutual conCideuce to suc- 
ceed. But we must succeed. It is quite 
clear that the penalties for failure could 
be enormous. 

RnvnnH fhp t nP rniirsC. 


fcor.omy is now poised for just tliai. As 
•I‘,tav5 it will succee(i (jniy if there is 
investment and new savintC^- it 
j'nct loo early to he^rin llnnkiii^ 

the requirements for siisU lined 
^ruw'hin tiie hemisphere. Having a dis- 
[rjjjwliomite share of Uie world s 
^o\vih potent ial, this hemisplmre siiould 
prcvKiVa suhstantial impulse Ut the rc- 
rfAtil nio men turn for glolml ex|)ansi()n. 

Till? balance of Interdependence 

Ibl brings me to my tinrd set of reflec* 
l;:ns, on what you miglit call the 
r^lsrce of our irjterdependence. No one 
■J-rjbis that we depend viUilly on each 
ether, for our [irosperity, fur our securi- 
ty, for peace. Wc can celebrate it— or we 
can deplore it— but it is a fact. I'his 
yeafs crises— in finance, in tlie South 
Atlantic, in Central America— have 
urierscored it. 

But kt is also natural that we should 
fxb be concerned about the balance of 
mjluftl accommodation. Some of tlic 
triosf difficult and important questions in 
inlernatiormi relations revolve around 
relations among neighbors. If we have 
to adjust our economies, wlio sliould ad- 
just more or most? If we must compro- 
nisc to keep the peace, wlio sliould go 
the longest way? And how do you meas- 
JO it? 

I think we all agree that matters 
iLvlias these must not he decided simp- 
ly by might or size but by principle and 
concept. I do not mean by tiiat that wc 
should attempt to wi-ite a book of codes 
anticipating every situation and rlic- 
(oiingpre-agreed rules of the game, Hut 
AC should always be prepared to ex- 
amine together the justice and con-sist- 
er.cy of nur actions, so that a balance ac- 
Kptiible to all can emerge. 

One important way of extending the 
range of long-term options— at least for 
some of the most vulnerable states— is 


the (hirihbean basin initiative. President 
Iteagaifs trade ami investment pro- 
posals will l>e up for decision in the (Con- 
gress later this month. These trade and 
investment imuintives exemplify the 
creative mutual adjustments needed to 
spur growLlr 'j'liey will }*elp to unleash 
in behalf of long- term growth the drive 
of the private sector as an engine of 
development financing, technical innova- 
tion, and productive employment. Tlic 
stimulus tliey will provide will go far to 
insuring the productivity of the 
emergency assistance already being dis- 
bursed, 

'I'he bread tl» and orig-inality of the 
Caribbean basin initiative have led to 
some interestifig side effects. One is that 
we liave decided to increase special 
funds to the OAS to provide training op- 
portunities for Caribbean Basin coun- 
tries. Anotlier is the realization that 
most of the peoples of the hemisptiere 
now live in countries that have attained 
relatively advanced levels of develop- 
ment. These so-cnllcd “middle-income" 
countries properly receive less tradi- 
tional public assistance tlian do poorer 
countries— yet they are also, precisely 
because of their relative development, 
countries that are ready for new kinds 
of partnership to accelerate balanced 
development. The issue here, it seems to 
mo, is loss one of money rather than of 
dynamism, creativity, and entrepreneur- 
ship. But it is an issue very much worth 
keeping in mind as we seek ways to 
develop greater balance witliin the hemi- 
spliere. 

nomocracy 

Pimilly, let mo conclude with a word 
about democracy in llie hemisphere. Our 
record is uneven. For .some countries— 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Mexico, Vene-^ 
zuela, Barbados, Jamaica, Trinidad, in- 
deed most of the Caribbean— democratic 
institutions have functioned without in- 
terruption for a generation and more. 
Otlicr countries have faced insUibility 
despite long democratic periods. A few 
have experienced only interludes of 
democi’atic gover/iance. 


But what is nmst striking ia that 
democracy is every^vhere the hemi- 
sphere's recurring ideal and practical 
sUmdard. In fact, our collective commit- 
ment is so strong that sometimes I think 
even the criticism of our failings is in- 
tensified by it. Certainly, the Inter- 
American llnmar) Rights Commission 
has no equal in any otiier region of the 
world. 

Am I not right in thinking that our 
practice of democracy is making prog- 
ress? In the last few years, Ecuador, 
Honduras, and Peru have all fully re- 
affirmed their democratic traditions. 

The Dominican Republic has sustained 
its newer tradition. Brazil's abertura, so 
strikingly underscored by Monday's elec- 
tions, 1ms been underway for a decade. 
And today, Argentina's and Uruguay's 
commitment to a return to democratic 
politics, Bolivia's new elected govern- 
ment, and the democratic transforma- 
tion in El Salvador— all offer genuine 
hope for the future. 

I know that much remains to be ac- 
complished, that sharp swings have 
taken place in the past, that gains 
already made have not in all cases been 
fully consolidated. But more than two- 
thirds of our membership— 21— now 
have governments chosen through open, 
competitive elections. And more will 
soon join that list. 

One of the principal reasons for 
President Reagan’s trip to several coun- 
tries of Latin America beginning the end 
of this month is, in fact, to underscore 
this democratic momentum, to bolster it, 
and to emphasize our own firm commit- 
ment to that process. 

If this trend holds, it will be the 
greatest achievement of the Americas. I 
can think of no more urgent business for 
this organization than to fi/id ways in 
which the gains for democracy already 
made can be protected and additional 
gains made. For democracy strengthens 
both the peace and the ability to 
cooperate. ■ 



The United States and Brazil 


President Reagan 
U.S. and Brazilian Leaders 
Sao Paulo 
December 2, 1982 

Governor [Jose Maria] Marin, obrigado. 
Thank you very much. 1 have looked for- 
ward to this day. It is an honor to speak 
to men and women of enterprise here in 
Sao Paulo. This city was built by in- 
novative and hard work in a spirit of 
confidence and hope. 

1 bear hearlfeU wishes of friendship 
from your neighbors to the North who, 
like you, are Americans, citizens of this 
new world. Like you, they yearn deeply 
for peace, share your love for democ- 
racy, and your commitment to build a 
future of progress and opportunity. On 
their behalf, to all of you, I say estamos 
coino BrasiL E nao mudamos. We are 
wiUi you Brazil. We will not waiver. 

We look to Brazil with the admira- 
tion and respect that is due a great na- 
tion. One of your renowned writers, 
Montciro Lobato, lived in our country in 
the 1920s and 1930s. While there, he 
wrote a book called, "America/' in which 
he said, "The Brazilian considers his 
country the marvel of marvels, but with 
one single defect, that is it not known 
well abroad." If he were writing today, 
he could still say Brazil is the marvel of 
marvels, but he would have to admit 
that your reputation has caught up with 
your achievements. 

We hear it said, in a world wracked 
by political tensions, recession, poverty, 
energy shocks, debt, high interest rates, 
and inflation, that there is little hope for 
a new era of lasting growth and pros- 
perity. 1 would never minimize the prob- 
lems we face, or the urgent need to deal 
effectively with them. 1 will talk about 
them in a moment. But you know I just 
have to say that I have been around for 
quite a few years now. I keep being 
reminded of that. [ have lived through 
world wars and economic depression, 
and what has impressed me even more 
than those terrible crises is mankind’s 
unending courage to bounce back, to 


solutions. To all those doom -criers— and 
they arc worldwide—we have a 
message. The hope of the world lives 
here in the New World, where tomorrow 
is being built today by brave pioneers 
like yourselves, people who believe in 
each other and who will never lose their 
faith in the future. 

In that remarkable speech that 
President Figueiredo gave to the United 
Nations, he expressed his confidence in 
the world community’s capacity for 
renewal. He said of Brazil, “we have 
made considerable efforts toward 
economic development, with promising 
results wtiich fill with hope not only the 
people of Brazil, but also all peoples 
yearning to attain standards of living 
compatible with human dignity and 
modern development. I share his con- 
fidence. May 1 also share with you today 
a dream that I've long had? A dream of 
strengthening our relations with Brazil 
and with all our neighbors here in the 
Western Hemisphere. On this shrinking 
planet, the drive for renewal, economic 
progi’ess. and the leadership for world 
peace must increasingly come from the 
New World. Here, we are blessed with 
great abundance: resources, technology, 
and, most important, the spirit of 
freedom— a spirit that harnesses our 
energies to pursue a greater good. 

There is, in the world today, a 
counterfeit revolution, a revolution of 
territorial conquest, a revolution of coer- 
cion and thought control, where states 
rule behind the barrel of a gun and erect 
barbwire walls, not to keep enemies out 
but to keep their own people in. The real 
revolution lives in principles that took 
root here in the New World. The first 
principle says that mankind will not be 
ruled, in Thomas Jefferson's words, "by 
a favored few " The second is a pledge 
to every man, woman, and child: No 
matter what your background, no mat- 
ter how low your station in life, there 
must be no limit on your ability to reach 
for the stars, to go as far as your God- 
given talents will take you. 

Trust the people; believe every 

human hpincr itj erron tnpftQ 


build, only when they arc ^ven a per- 
sonal stake in deciding tiieir destiny, and 
benefiting from their own risks— only 
then do societies become dynamic, pros- 
perous, progressive, and free. 

In terms of geography, Brazil is of 
the South and the United States the 
North. But in terms of historical ties 
and fundamental values, we are nations 
of the West and the New World. And 
wc are among the few nations which ex- 
ercise worldwide influence and respon- 
sibility. As Americans from the North or 
South, whether we are leaders in 
government or private industry, we 
must work harder to break down bar- 
riers to opportunity for our people. Wc 
must marshal every possible asset for 
growth. We must insist on sound 
economic policies at home and more 
open trading and financial systems 
around the world. 

The great republics of South and 
North America and the Caribbean have 
virtually unlimited potential for 
economic development and human fulfill- 
ment. We have a combined population of 
more than 600 million people. Our con- 
tinents and islands boast vast reservoirs 
of food and raw materials. The markets 
of the Americas have produced high 
standards of living. We offer hope to op- 
pressed and impoverished people. We 
are nations of immigrants. Our re- 
sources have made the New World a 
magnet for migration from all con- 
tinents. But it has been the vision, the 
enterprise, the skill, and the hard work 
of our people that has created our 
wealth and well-being. 

The developing countries of this 
hemisphere have achieved a record of 
soaring growth over the last genera- 
tion-growth in savings, investment 
work, and resources; growth from open 
world markets for trade and finance; 
growth from private initiative, risk, and 
reward— the cornerstone of both 
economic and political freedom. Wlten 
we, in the States, look at Brazil we see 
the success of an economy that grew 
four-fold in 20 years, doubling per capita 
income: the nromise of tomorrow in 



le^derfllnp daring 

Kis like It^ipu— which will be Ilje 
?3t hydroelectric clam in the wnrld; 
a strong energy Buhstitutiem drive, 
ding the alcoliol fuel jirogrnni wl)iel\ 
power more tl)ftn half your 
mobiles by We, alHO, nee 
ii s modern pioneerB exploring a 
tier as challenging aa the Aina/on: 
e. Today, f wonkl like to propose an 
to you-^to have a Ikazlliar* 
inaut train with ourK so that Hrii/il 
the United States can one (lay par* 
ite in a shuttle lanncli U)gellH?r as 
lers in Space. 

-ast nighti I told President 
eiredo that the United Stales has 
dence that Brazil will overcon>e its 
^ulties ju3t as the United States will 
'ome its own. But we face serious 
lems. Your economy luis been in 
^sion, and so has ours. In LIjo next 
Je, we must both provide millions of 
for our people. By taking tlie 
isary steps now, our countries can 
the world toward a new era 
th, but this time, growth without 
Ibatross of runaway inflation and 
&st rates. 

'hree things are essentia! for full 
I recovery and development. We 
each move to correct our domestic, 
>mic, and financial problems. Wo 
protect the integrity of the workPs 
and financial systems. And wo 
work together to help the interna' 

I system evolve and bettor assure 
tutual prosperity. 

irat, the most important contribu' 
■hat any country can make is to got 
economic and financial house in 
. Many countries, including our 
did not do so. Somewhere along 
ay, the leaders of the United 
s forgot how the American growth 
le was created. We substituted 
nment spending for investment to 
productivity, a bulging bureaucracy 
uvate innovation and job creation, 
^ra of wealth for the creation of 
h, rewards for risktaking and hard 
^ and government subsidies and 
'’eguJation for discipline and com- 
from the magic of the market- 
er the United States, the way back 
hard. When my Administration 
>ver, we faced record interest rates 
^tlation and the highest peacetime 
L^rden in our historv. Our recoverv 


limt will pul the United Suites Imck on 
the rutting edge of jp owlli. We )mve rut 
the growth of Kederal spending by near 
ly two tlunls, and soon we wilt liave 
rtslured jiersonul income Lax rates by 
— well more tlian that, loUil Uix 
rat<?N. We have eul the top rate of tax 
on interest and dividend income; in- 
troduced strong, new incentives for sav- 
ings; encouraged (‘apilal fornmlion l)y 
permitting more rapid depreciation of 
plant and equipment; and aggressively 
jnirsiUMl dtM'egulalion of markets in 
tmergy, I ransportalion, and finance. 

Many of these reforms have heen in 
place for barely a year. Much more re- 
mains lo he done. You can't wi))C away 
(lecadcH of sin will) 1 year of penance. 
But cofifidence is returninic to the 
United States. We lielieve recovery is in 
sight. Inflation and interest rales luivc 
been brought down dramatically. Rea! 
wages arc* iuereasing for the first time 
in .S years. IVoductivity is up sharply. 
Venture capita! in small Imsiness— the 
beat source of jol) creation and techno- 
logical innovation— is near a record. The 
personal savings rate is at a d-year higli. 
Our uciuily markets have miule an 
historic advance on recordl)reaking 
vcilume. And our bedrock industry, hous- 
ing, ims l)ogun U) rel)ound. Wo arc also 
seeing signs of strength in auto sales. 

We believe tho door is now opening 
to a lasting, broadhased economic expan- 
sion over the next sevorat years. As the 
world's largest single market, a pros- 
perous, growing U.S. economy will mean 
increased trading opportunities for our 
friends in tho developing world. Brazil is 
j)reparing lo take advanUigc of these op- 
portunities. Your country has been mak- 
ing the difficult reforms needed to 
renew expansion. 

Second, all of us are trying to work 
our way free from this lonacious reces- 
sion. But we can always make a bad 
situation worse by damaging those 
powerful engines of growth— tiie world's 
trading and financial systems. 

Over the last 20 years, Brazil has ex- 
ported an expanding range of industrial 
and agricultural products, wiiile develop- 
ing its own raw material resources. 

Your role in tlie international trading 
system is now indispensable. Your 
potential is enormous. There are some in 
the industrial world who view your suc- 
cess with apprehension. They fear being 


dcvelo])ing world. Likewise, there are 
.some in ll»e (Icveloping world wlw at- 
tribute persistent poverty to industrial 
i)oworH, wimm tlicy accuse of exploita- 
tion. 

I can’t accept either argument. One 
need only look at the U.S. exports to the 
developing countries of this hemis- 
phorc— which have increased six-fold in 
a decade, t)ie same as imports—to see 
that new competition brings new oppor- 
tunities. With so many out of work-in 
my country, yours, and others— protec- 
tionism has become an ugly spectre 
stalking the world. One danger is protec- 
tion against imports, erecting barriers to 
shut out the competitive goods and serv- 
ice.s of others in one’s own market. 
Another danger is protection of exports, 
using artificial supports to gain com- 
petitive advantage for one's own goods 
and services in the jnarkets of other.B. 

The aim of these actions may be to pro- 
tect jobs, but the practical result, as we 
know from liistorical experience, is the 
destruction of jobs. Protectionism in- 
duces more protectionism and this leads 
only to economic contraction and, even- 
tually, dangerous instability. 

Third, our crisis today is not be- 
tween North and South, but between 
universal aspirations for g^wth and the 
longest worldwide recession in postwar 
history. 

Bui let us also acknowledge another 
fundamental fact of economic life: This 
recession has had a particularly painful 
impact on developing countries. They 
imve suffered declining demand in world 
markets and falling access to financial 
markets. This greatly complicates our 
collective recovery. So, if it is inevitable 
that borrowers must move to restrict 
their deficits, it’s equally important that 
countries like Brazil that adopt effective 
stabilization plans be assured of con- 
tinued financing. Lenders and borrowers 
must remember that each has an enor- 
mous stake in the other’s success. 

1 concur with your President that we 
need solidarity and understanding. Last 
February I spoke before the OAS in 
Washington. I pledged that our Ad- 
ministration would seek a new relation- 
ship with the nations of the Caribbean, 
and Central and South America. 1 said 
that wc would approach our neighbors 
not as someone with still another plan, 
but as a friend, pure and simple*— one 
who seeks their ideas and suggestions 
better neierh- 


with you to help the international 
system evolve in ways that better assure 
our mutual prosperity, and we will go 
forvr^ard. 

To handle the liquidity crisis, we 
have agreed that the IMF resources 
should be increased. We have also pro 
pose<l a special borrowing arrangement 
to make sure that the IMF will have 
adequate funds to carry out its function. 
The leading developing nations should 
all enter the world trading system as full 
partners. Then they can share more fair- 
ly in the gains from trade and, at the 
same lime, assure more fully the obliga- 
tions of the trading system. All we ask 
is that we examine together the mutual 
trading gains that can be achieved 
through reciprocal action. I have enor- 
mous confidence in the methods that 
have brought unprecedented benefits in 
the past. 

• We must improve the mechanisms 
for the settlement of trade disputes to 
take economic quarrels out of the 


coni nets on criteria we all respect. 

• We must complete unfinished 
business — trade in agriculture which has 
resisted liberalization in the post-war 
years, and agreed rules on safeguards in 
the event of injury that provide for 
transparency and equity. 

• We must look forward to the 
emerging challenges of the 1 980s, such 
as trade in high technology products and 
processes— processes; then, to devise 
rules will insure we do not impede the 
growth potential of the technological 
revolution. 

Finally, let us remember that just as 
progress is impossible without peace, 
economic growth is a crucial pillar of 
peace, beckoning with brighter horizons 
all who dream of a better life. 

To deter aggression the United 
States must and will remain militarily 
strong. When I met with His Holiness 
Pope John Paul II, I gave him the 


everything possible tor peace and arms 
reduction. For the sake of the children 
of the world, we're working to reduce 
the number and destructive potential of 
nuclear weapons. WeVe working to end 
the deadlock between Israel and her 
Arab neighbors, and weVe working, as 
you arc, to preserve the peace in this 
hemisphere. 

When Pope John Paul visited here in 
1 980, he said to young Brazilians, "Only 
love can build." From the moment we 
arrived in this land of spectacular beauty 
and unbounded energy, we have been 
touched by the special warmth of the 
Brazilian people. 

We’ve come to know the heart of 
Brazil. Wc will say goodby ki\owiug her 
heart is strong; her heart is true; her 
heart is good. Brazil will build. You will 
grow. And by your side will be the 
United States — your partner in the New 
World, a partner for progress, a partner 
for peace. Eslamos como ihasii S nao 
ymidamosM 


Struggle for Democracy 
in Central America 


Secretary Shultz 
World Affairs Council and 
Chamber of Commerce 
Dallas 

April 15, 1983 


I thought about what 1 might discuss 
here, and there’s always a temptation 
for a Secretary of State to go around 
the world and make a few comments 
about this place and that place. But it 
seemed to me right now and right here 
that the subject to talk about should be 
Central America because it's very much 
on our minds in Washington, and Vm 
sure it's very much on your minds right 
here, close as in the sense you are. 

I think that any discussion of Cen- 
tral America must address three ques- 
tions. 

• First of all, why should we care 
about Central America? 

• Second, what’s going on there 
now? 


Importance to the U.S. 

The questions are important, and I’ll try 
to answer them plainly and clearly. 1 
think, first of all, that Central America's 
importance to the United States cannot 
be denied. Central America is so close 
that its troubles automatically spill over 
onto us; so close that the strategic 
posture of its countries affect ours; so 
close that its people's suffering brings 
pain to us as well. 

1 need not remind Texans that only 
the stability of our neighbors will pre- 
vent unprecedented flows of refugees 
northward to this country. Especially 
now, when a troubled world economy in- 
vites unrest, we must safeguard democ- 
racy and stability in our immediate 
neighborhood. 

I did not use the word “strategic" 
lightly. Despite the 19G2 Cuban missile 
crisis, and despite last year's war be- 
tween Argentina and the United 
Kingdom, most Americans think of 
Latin America as not involved in the 
erlobal strateeric balance. Peonie are 


stationed in Africa, or that 2,000 Cuban 
military and security advisers are in 
Nicaragua. Some of you may also not 
have noticed that Nicaragua's Minister 
of Defense said on April 9 that Nicar- 
agua would consider accepting Soviet 
missiles if asked. 

In the great debate about how best 
to protect our interests in the Panama 
Canal, the only thing all sides agreed on 
was that tlie canal is critical and must 
be kept open and defended. Yet the 
security of the Panama Canal is directly 
affected by the stability and security of 
Central America. 

The canal itself is but a 50-mile span 
in thousands of miles of sealanes across 
the Caribbean. In peacetime, 44% of all 
foreign trade tonnage and 45% of the 
crude oil to the United States pass 
through the Caribbean. In a European 
war, 65% of our mobilization require- 
ments would go by sea from gulf ports 
through the Florida Straits onward to 
Europe. 


umng world war ii-jnsi to ro- 
liyoiJ agaiii~our defenses wore so 
ciV, our lifeline so exposed, that in the 
; l months of 1^42 a handful of enemy 
.^5 sank hundre<is of ships in the 
'fibbeim and the Gulf of Mexico and 
i! more easily and faster than did 
ters whole fleet in the North ALlart* 

:: The Caribbean was a better ttirgel 
(hem. Aftnosl exactly 41 years ago a 
kxican tanker— ninning with full 
as WHS the custom for 
cJlrals— was sunk off Miami. That 
'/le, a single submarine, U-lbO, sank 
/it American ships in 4 days, two of 
.^em just off the entrance to the 
■anania Canah Remember, Hitler’s Ger- 
fiiny had no bases in tlie Caribbean, not 
ven access to ports for f\jel and sup* 
lies. 

Most Americans have assumed that, 
Kause the Soviet Union knows that we 
J not accept the emplacement of stra- 
gic weapons in Cuba, we had nothing 
jre to fear. It's true that there arc no 
dear weapons in Cuba, and it is true 
at Cuba’s communist utopia has 
Cpved such an economic disaster that it 
entirely dependent on massive Soviet 
I to the tunc of some $4 billion annual' 
Yet this has not kept Cuba from por* 
•ying itself as the vanguard of a l)otter 
ure and mounting a campaign to 
ablish new communist dictatorships in 
ntra! America. 

e Danger in Central America 

L»re arc some people I know who think 
in the Administration are exaggerate 
the danger. Let me, however, read 
I this quote: 

Thv revokitlonary process of (Central 
prica is a single proce^'js. The (rlumphs of 
are the triumphs of the other. . . . Guate- 
a will have its })uur. Honduras its. Co.sta 
too, will have its hour uf glory. The 
note was heard in Nicaragua. 

in you’re wondering, the 
aker was not an Administration 
kesnian. That confident prediction 
les from Cayetano Carpio, principal 
ler of the Salvadoran guerrillas in 
Augiist 25, 1980, edition of the Mex- 
magazine Proceso. Look It up. 

Our analysis, our strategy, our 
lictions for the future of Central 
&riea are rooted in two perceptions, 
is that democracy cannot flourish in 
presence of extreme inequalities in 
ss to land, opportunity, or justice. 


J ))c second pon^eption is that Mr. Car- 
pi{) and hi.s allies are exploiting .sucli i/^e• 
qu it 1<‘S f<)r antidemocratic emls. 

I quoted a terrorist leader because It 
is beliefs like his, backed by armed 
violence, that so concern our friends in 
Central America. In Costa Rica, where 
democracy and respect for Imman rights 
are ai^ ancient tradition; in Honduras, 
wltere democratic institutions are catch- 
ing hold; in Kl Salvador, where democ- 
racy is beginning to work; even in Nicar- 
agua, where disillusionment is the order 
of the day. 

Ask the people who live there. They 
will tell you, as they have told us— 
through their governments, in t))eir 
public opinion polls, and in their news- 
paper and radio editorials— that the 
revolution about which Carpio boasts i.s 
a frightening phenomenon: a direct 
threat to their democracy and well- 
being. They will tell you that we North 
Americans should also be concerned. 

Not because Mr, Carpio will tomorrow 
lead an FMLN [Farabundo Marti Na- 
tional Liberation Front] battalion across 
the Rio Grande, but because the cause of 
democracy and human rights is our 
cause too. 

Frankly, 1 agree. We cannot in good 
conscience look the other way when 
democracy and human rig))ts are 
challenged in countries very near to us, 
countries that look to us for i)e)p. Presi- 
dent Reagan put it well last month: 
“Human rights,” he said, “means work- 
ing at problems, not walking away from 
them.” 

U.S, Strategy 

So the key question is: What should we 
do? A primary element of our strategy 
must be to support democracy, reform, 
and the protection of human rights. 
Democracies are far less likely to threat- 
en their neighbors or abuse their citizens 
than dictatorships. 

The forces of democracy are many 
and varied. Some are deeply rooted, as 
in Costa Rica, which has known nothing 
but democracy for 35 years. Others are 
more fragile but have grown steadily as 
economic development has strengthened 
the middle class and as trade unions and 
peasant organizations are making 
pluralism a reality. The Catholic Church 
has also made important contributions to 
democracy and social progress. So also 


ha.s t/K? Lmtcd btaie.s ihroMi^h culture, 
example, and n»ore recently through 
diplon?acy «.s‘ well. 

'The forces of dictatorship are of two 
kinds. One is old, the other new. 'The old 
variety is that of econninic oligarchy, 
political despotism, and military ret)res- 
aion, Fxcept for Costa Rica, tin's lias 
been the traditional inetliod of social 
organization for most of Central 
America’s Ihstory. TIk* new form of dic- 
tatorship is that of a command economy, 
a self-appointed elitist vanguard, and 
guerrilla war. Nicaragua has become its 
ba.so, all of Central America its target. 

Before the Sandinislas came to 
f)o\ver in Nicaragua in 1979, tliey prom- 
ised free elections, political pluralism, 
and nonalignment. Today every one of 
these pmnii.ses is being betrayed. First 
the Sandinistas moved to squeeze the 
democrats out of the governing junta; 
then to restrict all political oppositiori, 
all press freedom, and tiie independence 
of the church; then to tmild what is now 
the largest armed force in the history of 
Central America; then to align them- 
selves with tl^e Soviet Union and Cuba 
in subverting their neighbors. 

K1 Salvador became the first target. 

In 1980, at Cuban direction, several 
Salvadoran extremist groups were uni- 
fied in Managua, where their operational 
headquarters remains to this day. Cuba 
and its Soviet-bloc allies then provided 
training and supplies which began to 
flow clandestinely through Nicaragua to 
E) Salvador to fuel an armed assault. 

The communist intervention has not 
brought guerrilla.s to power, but it has 
cost thousands of lives and widened an 
already bitter conflict. Today El Salva- 
dor hangs in the balance with reforming 
democrats pitted against the forces of 
old and new dictatorships alike. 

Tile struggle for democracy is made 
even more difficult by the heavy legacy 
of decades of social and economic in- 
equities. And in El Salvador, as else- 
where, the world recession has hit with 
devasUiting effects. 

We must also, therefore, support 
economic development. Underdevelop- 
ment, recession, and the guerrillas' “pro- 
longed war” against El Salvador's econo- 
my cause human hardship and misery 
that arc being cynically exploited by the 
enemies of democracy. Three-quarters of 
the funds that we are spending in sup- 
port of our Centra] American policy go 
to economic assistance. And our eco- 


trade and investment incentives to helfj 
these countries achieve self-sustaining 
economic growth. 

But just as no amount of reform can 
bring peace so long as guerrillas believe 
they can win a military victory^ no 
amount of economic help will suffice if 
guerrilla units can destroy roads, 
i)ridges, power stations, and crops again 
and again with impunity. So we must 
also support the security of El Salvador 
and the other threatened nations of the 
region. 

Finally, faced with a grave region- 
wide crisis, we must seek regional, 
peaceful solutions. We are trying to per- 
suade the Sandinistas that they should 
come to the bargaining table, ready to 
come to terms with their neighbors and 
with their own increasingly troubled 
society. 

El Salvador 

Let’s now look at how this strategy 
works in practice, and let me turn first 
to El Salvador. The basic fact about El 
Salvador today is that its people want 
peace. Because they do, they have laid 
the essential groundwork for national 
reconciliation and renewal. Let me give 
you some details. 

First. Even in the midst of guerrilla 
war, respect for human rights has 
grown. Violence against noncombatants 
is still high, but it has diminished mark- 
edly since our assistance began 3 years 
ago. The criminal justice system does re- 
main a major concern, and I’ll come back 
to that in a moment. 

Second, In 3 short years and despite 
determined guerrilla opposition, El 
Salvador's Government has redistributed 
more than 20% of all arable land. Some 
460,000 people— about 1 Salvadoran in 
every 10— have benefited directly and 
have acquired a personal stake in a 
secure future. 

Third, The general economic situa- 
tion is poor. Just to slay even this year, 
El Salvador will need substantial eco- 
nomic assistance to import seed, fer- 
tilizer, and pesticides for its farms and 
raw materials for its factories. 

The economic crisis stems in part 
from the international recession which 
has depressed prices of agricultural cx- 


E1 Salvador depends for foreign ex- 
change. But the more serious problem is 
the guerrilla war against the economy. 
Some of the most fertile land cannot be 
cultivated because of guerrilla atUicks. 
They have destroyed 65 of the country’s 
260 bridges and damaged many more. 

The national water authority must 
rebuild 112 water facilities damaged by 
guerrilla action; 249 attacks on the tele- 
phone system have caused millions of 
dollars in damage. The guerrillas caused 
over 5,000 interruptions of electrical 
power in a 22-month period ending last 
November— an average of almost 8 a 
(lay. The entire eastern region of the 
country was blacked out for over a third 
of the year in both 1981 and 1982. The 
guerrillas destroyed over 200 buses in 
1982 alone. Less than half the rolling 
stock of the railways remains opera- 
tional. 

In short, unable to win the free 
loyalty of El Salvador's people, the guer- 
rillas are deliberately and systematically 
depriving them of food, water, trans- 
portation, light, sanitation, and work. 
These are the people who are claiming 
that their objective is to help the com- 
mon people. 

Fourth. This brings me to a fourth 
point. The three government battalions 
we have trained conduct themselves pro- 
fessionally, both on the battlefield and in 
their relations with civilians. But only 1 
Salvadoran soldier in 10 has received 
our training— fewer than the many guer- 
rillas trained by Nicaragua and Cuba. 

Fifth. And, finally, what is at issue 
in K1 Salvador is the cause of democ- 
racy. 1 cannot stress this point enough, 
and here the progress has been substan- 
tial. The Constituent Assembly, elected 
a year ago, has drafted a new constitu- 
tion, sustained a moderate government 
of national unity, and extended land 
reform. 

I remind you of that election just 
over a year ago with over 80% of the 
people voting— not a bad percentage— in 
the face of armed, violent efforts to pre- 
vent people from coming to the polls. 

Most important, perhaps, the politi- 
cians and parties who participated in the 
March 1982 elections and are now repre- 
sented in the assembly have begun to fix 
common goals in the pursuit of a 
political solution to their country’s prob- 
lems. 

The most concrete indication of the 
self-confidence and errowinir strenerth of 


Alvaro Magana, announced that national 
elections will be held in El Salvador this 
year and that they will be open to all 
political parlies and groups. You have to 
have some confidence in the democratic 
process to move up the election and say, 
’’All right, let's decide by the electoral 
process who .should be the president.” 

On March 17, El Salvador’s Peace 
Commission, made up of a Catholic 
bishop and two civilians, proposed 
legislation for a general amnesty tliat is 
now before the Constituent Assembly. 
And the president of the Constituent 
As.sembly has explicitly called for the 
main political unit of the guerrillas, the 
FDR [Revolutionary Democratic Front], 
to take part in the elections. 

As President Reagan has made 
clear, we support negotiations aimed at 
"expanding participation in democratic 
institutions, at getting all parties to par- 
ticipate in free, nonviolent elections." 

We will not support negotiations that 
short circuit the very democratic process 
El Salvador is trying to establish. We 
will not carve up power behind people's 
backs as happened in Nicaragua. I'm 
shocked at the suggestions I sometimes 
hear when Tm testifying that what we 
ought to do — having observed these peo- 
ple try by violence to prevent an election 
from happening, should by violence and 
with our agreement shoot their way into 
the government. No dice. We will not 
support that kind of activity. 

We will help El Salvador to ^laran- 
tee the personal security of candidates 
and their supporters; discourage coer- 
cion or intimidation; and help ensure ac- 
cess to media, an honest tally, and ulti- 
mately respect for the people's verdict. 

Let me turn a moment to the deeply 
troubling problem of El Salvador’s in- 
ei.'ective system of criminal justice. They 
must do much better. The courts must 
bring cases to a timely and impartial 
conclusion, and wc have to make that 
point to them unequivocally and very 
clearly. I might say, Attorney General 
Bill Smith is in El Salvador today, and a 
legal team has been down there, and 
we're doing our best to be helpful in that 
regard. 

Nicaragua 

Let me turn now to Nicaragua. Nicar- 
aguans in growing numbers have con- 
cluded that their struggle for democracy 
has hppn hpfr«vpfl. The nreeminent hero 


;v3nJi*Somoza tjusinestinian who for 3 
ir'i.’s tried fcird to pJay the role of “loyal 
IJK-sition" inside Nicaragua, They and 
I' -usands of others in and out of 
N'k’aragua bear witness that what began 
s6 an extraordinary national coalition 
'^inst Sornoiia iias cracked and 
invelcd under the manipulation of a 
’iiifii) of ideologues, fortified by their 
CtUn and Soviet-bloc military advisers. 

But there is an answer to 
Ji.:aragua’s problems. As in lil 
Salvador, it is a political one. Last Oc- 
oter, eight democratic countries of the 
meeting in San .Jose, Costa Rica, 
caled on Nicaragua to join them in 
a'ovving freedom of action for peaceful 
ifmocratic groups, ending cross-border 
^-nrilla violence, and freezing the 
^owth of military arsenals. We support 
<jch negotiations. President Reagan has 

iioid, 

... to strengthen democracy, to halt 
version, to stop the flow of arms, to 
borders, and to remove all the 
((■reign military advisers— the Soviets, 

Cilans, East Germans, PLO [Palestine 
Lberation Organization), as well as our 
:-»n-from the region. 

^f accepted, the San Jose proposals 
rould reduce East- West tensions in 
"emral America and lead to a regional 
<p'.itical solution. Yet Nicaragua has so 
p refused even to discuss these prin- 
i;les, just as it earlier spurned our own 
fforta to reach a bilateral understand- 
ig to deal with mutual concerns. 

IS» Commitment to Regional 
eace and Democracy 

ur commitment to peace and democ- 
icy in Central Americans not, of 
urse, limited to El Salvador and Nicar- 
rua. Like us, Costa Ricaand Honduras 
|ve not given up hope that Nicaragua 
ill return to the tenets of democracy 
i peace for which its people fought in 
^79. But as Nicara^a's immediate 
ighbor, they feel directly the spillover 


nbc. i/cibL year aiorie, aume io,uuu 

Miskito Indians fled to Honduras rather 
than accept forced relocation by the 
Nicaraguan Government. 

Until a peaceful solution is found, 
we must continue to bolster Honduras 
and Costa Rica. Both are democratic. 
Both have been hit liard economically by 
the regional turmoil and the world reces- 
sion. And both have been victimized by 
terrorism directed from Nicaragua. We 
want to strengthen these democracies 
and help them provide their people 
stability and hope, even in the midst of 
regional crisis. 

Democracy in Central America will 
not be achieved overnight, and it will 
not be achieved without sustained U.S. 
support. To support our objectives in 
Central America— democracy, develop- 
ment, justice, and the security to make 
them possible— Congress has authorized 
substantial economic assistance. Contro- 
versy continues, however, over military 
aid to El Salvador— the country literally 
under the gun. 

The security assistance wo have 
asked for is to build disciplined, skilled 
armed forces to serve as a shield for 
democratization and development— a 
shield. We are not planning to Ameri- 
canize the fighting or to send El Salva- 
dor advanced, heavy weapons, like 
Nicaragua’s Soviet tanks. We will help 
PA Salvador’s Armed Forces to increase 
their mobility and to acquire necessary 
munitions, spare parts, engineering 
equipment, and medical supplies. But 
our primary emphasis is on greatly ex- 
panded training for Salvadoran soldiers. 
As I mentioned earlier, only a tenth of 
the soldiers have received our training, 
and those who have, have a superior 
performance. So if we can increase that 
level of training, we can expect perfor- 
mance to improve. 

Time is important. To quote Senator 
Henry Jackson, “If you're going to have 
the ballot box free and open, there must 


LO level iwo-iriirus ueunv uie picviuuM 

fiscal year. So here you are— you’re an 
army, you’re fighting— and all of a sud- 
den the flow of what you need to fight 
with is cut by tw^o-t birds. Then people 
ask, “How come that army isn’t doing 
better?’’ It*s a terrific blow. 

Tlie Administration is seeking to 
restore these funds. The people of El 
Salvador must have confidence that we 
will see their struggle through, or else 
hope for democracy may not survive. 

Conclusion 

In summation, let mo say again that 
there are many reasons for us to care 
about what happens in Centra) America. 
One is strategic, and we better remem- 
ber it. What is happening in Central 
America could endanger our own securi- 
ty and that of our friends throughout 
the Caribbean Basin, from Mexico to the 
Panama Canal. 

But an equal reason is moral. How 
can we, in the name of human rights, 
abandon our neighbors to a brutal, mili- 
tary takeover by a totaliurian minority? 
If our concern is freedom, will a com- 
munist victory provide it? If our concern 
is judicial fairness, will a communist 
regime provide it? If our concern is 
poverty, will a communist economic 
system provide prosperity? 

The American people and their 
elected representatives have difficult 
clioices to make. It is easy to play the 
demagogxje, and it is tempting to avoid 
hard decisions. But if we walk away 
from this challenge, we will have let 
down not only all those in Central 
America who yearn for democracy, but 
we will have let ourselves down. We 
cannot be for freedom and human rights 
only in the abstract. If our ideals are to 
have meaning, we must defend them 
when they are threatened. Let us meet 
our responsibility. ■ 


President Reagan 
Joint Session of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

April 27, 1983 

A number limes in past years, 
Mornbei's of Congress and a President 
have come together in meetings like this 
to reaoWe a crisis. I have asked for this 
meeting in tlie hope that we can prevent 
one. 

U woxikl be hard to find many 
Americans who are not aware of our 
stake in the Middle Rast, the Persian 
Gulf, or die NATO line dividing the free 
world from the communist bloc. And the 
same could be said for Asia. 

But in bpito of. or maybe because of, 
a flurry of stories about places like 
Nicaragua and El Salvador, and, yos, 
some concerted propaganda, many of us 
find it hard to believe wc have a stake in 
problems involving those countries. Too 
many have thought of Central America 
as just that place way down below Mex- 
ico that can't possibly constitute a threat 
to our well-being. 

And that's why I have asked for this 
session. Central America’s problems do 
directly affect the security and the well- 
being of our own people. And Central 
America is much closer to the United 
States than many of the world trouble 
spots that concern us. So as we work to 
restore our own economy, we cannot af- 
ford to lose sight of our neighbors to the 
south. 

El Salvador is nearer to Texas than 
Texas is to Massachusetts. Nicaragua is 
just as close to Miami, San Antonio, San 
Diego, and Tucson as those cities are to 
Washington where we're gathered 
tonight. But nearness on the map 
doesn't even begin to tell the strategic 
importance of Central America, border- 
ing as it does on the Caribbean— our 
lifeline to the outside world. Two-thirds 
of all our foreign trade and petroleum 
pass through the Panama Canal and the 
Caribbean. In a European crisis, at least 
half of our supplies for NATO would go 
through these areas by sea. It’s well to 
remember that in early 1942 a handful 


of Hitler’s submarines sank more ton- 
nage there than in all of the Atlantic 
Ocean. And they did this without a 
single naval base anywhere in the area. 

Today, the situation is different. 

Cuba is host to a Soviet combat brigade, 
a submarine base capable of servicing 
Soviet submarines, and military air 
bases visited regularly by Soviet military 
aircraft. 

Because of its importance, the Carib- 
bean Basin is a magnet for adventurism. 
We are all aware of tbe Libyan cargo 
planes refueling in Brazil a few days ago 
on their way to deliver medical supplies 
to Nicaragua. Brazilian authorities dis- 
covered the so-called medical supplies 
were actually munitions and prevented 
their delivery. You may remember that 
last month, speaking on national tele- 
vision, I showed an aerial photo of an 
airfield being built on the island of 
Grenada. Well, if that airfield had been 
completed, those planes could have re- 
fueled there and completed their 
journey. 

If the Nazis during World War 11 
and the Soviets today could recognize 
the Caribbean and Central America as 
vital to our interests, shouldn’t we also? 

Struggle for Freedom 
in El Salvador 

For several yeai's now. under two ad- 
ministrations, the United States has 
been increasing its defense of freedom in 
the Caribbean Basin. And 1 can tell you 
tonight, democracy is beginning to take 
root in El Salvador which, until a sliort 
time ago, knew only dictatorship. The 
new government is now delivering on its 
promises of democracy, reforms, and 
free elections. It wasn't easy, and there 
was resistance to many of the attempted 
reforms with assassinations of sonje of 
the reformers. Guerrilla bands and ur- 
ban terrorists were portrayed in a 
worldwide propaganda campaign as 
freedom fighters representative of the 
people. Ten days before 1 came into of- 
fice, the guerrillas launched what they 
called a “final offensive*’ to overthrow 
the government. And their radio boasted 
that our new Administration would be 
too late to prevent their victory. 

They learned democracy cannot be 
so easily defeated. President Carter did 
not hesitate. He authorized arms and 
ammunition to El Salvador. The guer- 


rilla offensive failed, but not An^erlca’s 
will. Every president since this country 
assumed global responsibilities has 
known that those responsibilities couM 
only be met if we pursued a bipartisan 
foreign policy. 

As I said a moment ago, the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador has been keeping 
its promi.ses, like the land reform pro- 
gram which is making ti^ousands of farm 
tenants, farm owners. In a little over 3 
years, 20% of the arable land in El 
Salvador has been redistributed to more 
than 450,000 people. That's 1 in 10 
Salvadorans who have benefited directly 
from this program. 

El Salvador has continued to strive 
toward an orderly and democratic socie- 
ty. The government promised free elec- 
tions. On March 28th, little more than a 
year ago, after months of campaigning 
by a variety of candidates, the suffering 
people of El Salvador were olfered a 
chance to vote— to choose the kind of 
government lliey wanted. And suddenly 
the so-called freedom fighters in the liilU 
were exposed for what they really are— 
a small minority who want power for 
themselves and their backers not democ- 
racy for the people. The guerrillas 
threatened death to anyone who voted. 
'I’hoy destroyed hundreds of buses and 
trucks to keep the people from getting 
to the polling places. Their slogan was 
brutal; “Vote today, die tonight,'’ But on 
election day, an unprecedented 80% of 
the electorate braved ambush and gun- 
fire and trudged for miles, many of 
tliein, to vote for freedom. And that’s 
truly fighting for freedom. VVe can 
never turn our backs on that. 

Members of tiiis Congress who went 
tliere as observers told me of a woman 
who was wounded by rifle fire on the 
way to the polls, who refused to leave ^ 
the line to have her wound treated until 
after she had voted. Another woman 
had been told by the guerrillas that she 
would be killed when she returned from 
the polls, and she told the guerrillas, 
“You can kill me; you can kill my family; 
you can kill my neighbors; you can’t kill 
us all.’’ The real freedom figliters of El 
Salvador Uirncd out to he the people of 
that country— the young, the old, the in 
between— more than a million of them 
out of a population of less than 5 mUlioT\. 



Tlie worlii should respccl this n»iiraKi' 
y:A not ailinv it to ho hoIttdcMl <»r hir* 
go:ten. Aiui agciin. I say iti oon- 
/;ie«ce. can novo* I urn our I nicks on 
that. 

The domncratic jiolitical paiTics and 
factions in FA Salvador arc coining 
tagedier around tlic» common of 
seeking a political solution to tlicir cmiii' 
try's ])iol)Icms. New national ckM-.tions 
(d’Ibc'hcld this year and they will he 
ot:LMi mail political parties. The ^mvern- 
menl has jjivitcd tlie i^uerrillas to jiar* 
ticpaiem the election and is profiarin^ 
an anincsty taw. The people of 101 
Salvador are earnings their freedom, and 
they deserve our moral and material 
fuppo/’t (0 pixitect it. 

Yes. there are still inajor problems 
regarding human righls, the (criminal 
justice system, and violence against non- 
combatants. And, like the rest of (!en- 
tral America, F\ Salvador also faces 
severe economic problems. Ikit in addi- 
toil to recess ion- depressed prices for 
major agricnlliiral exports, Kl Salvadors 
tconomy i.s being rioJila‘ralely .sahiUaged. 
Toniglitin F\ Salvador— Imcaiise of ruth- 
less guerrilla attacks— mucii of the fer- 
tik laml cannot he cultivated; less than 
h^lf the rolling stock of the railways re- 
rr:ains operational; l)ri(lge.s, water 
facilities, teloplione and electric systems 
have been destroyed and damaged. In 
Dno 22 moiitt) period, there wen‘ 5,000 
interruptions of electrical power; one 
region was witliont electricity for a third 
a year. 

[ think Secretary of Stat(» Slniltz put. 
t very well the other day. “Unahle to 
via the free loyalty of L'l Salva(lor s peo- 
>lc, the guerrillas,'’ he said, "are 
leliberatoly and systejnatically depriving 
hem of food, water, transportation, 
ight, sanitation, anti jobs. Aral those are 
he people who claim they want to lielp 
he coipmon people." 

They don't want elections liecause 
hey know they would he defeated. Hut, 

■s the previous election slunml, the 
■alvadoran people's desire for 
lemocracy will not hv defeated, 'fhe 
■aerrillas are not embattled peasants 
rniod with muskets. They are profes- 
lonafs, sometimes with lieller training 
r.d weapemry than the government’s 
[‘Idiers. The Salvadoran battalions that 
avp received U.S. training have been 
:)nciucting themselves well on the 

Ittlnt'inlrl 


KelatioiiK With Nicaragua 

And let nu* stU llu' i*v(*nrd slraiglil on 
Nicaragua, a cmmtry next to FA Salva- 
dor. In wIk’Ii I lie nenv government 

took over in Nicaragua, after a revolu- 
tion which ov'erthrmv tin* authoritariati 
rub* of Somo/a, eviu’yone hi)f)i‘d for the 
grmvth of demoeracy. We in llie IJnileil 
Stales did too, Hy January <‘r HISI, our 
einergeney relief and reeovery aiil to 
Nicaragua totaled $1 IM million— inorc 
tluin providi'd by any other d(*vulo|>ed 
country. In fuel, in the first 2 years of 
Sandinisla rule, the United States 
fJireclJy or iij/lirecl.ly s(’nl five times 
more aid to Nicaragua than it had in the 
2 years prior lo the revolution, (kin any- 
on(‘ doiihl ihe generosity and good faith 
of the American people? 

Hjcse wen* hanlly the actions of a 
niUion implacably hostile to Nicaragua. 
Vet, th<’ UfJV(»ntnjent of Nicaragua has 
tn‘ate(l us as an enemy. It lias rejected 
our rejiealed })raec efforts. U lias 
broken ils promises to us, to Ihe 
Organisation of Amerieati Slates, and, 
nu)st important, of all, to the people of 
Nietiragiia. 

No .sooner was victory achieved tlian 
a small eliqui* ousted others who had 
Ihmui pari of ilie nwoJution from liaving' 
any voice in governnuud. Ilumherto 
Ortega, the Minister of Defense. 
deelanMl Marxism-Leninism would lie 
their guide, ami so it is. Tiie Oovern- 
mont of Nicaragua has imposed a new 
dictatorship; it ha.s refu.scd to hold the 
elections it (inmiised; it has seized con- 
trol of most media and subjects all 
media to h(*avy prior censorship; it 
denied tlie bishops and priests of the 
Roman Oatholic Ohurch llu* riglil to say 
mass on radio during Imly week; it in- 
sulted and nineked the Pope; it Ims 
driven the Miskito Indians from their 
homelands— burning tlieir villages, 
destroying tlu’ir crop.s, and forcing- tlicm 
into involunUiry internment camps far 
from home; it has moved against the 
private sector and free labor unions; it 
condonofl mob action against 
Nicaragu'Vs independent liunian rights 
commission and drove the director of 
that commission into exile. 

In short, after all tliese acts of 
repression by Llie government, is it any 
wonder Uiat o[)posiUon lias formed? 
Contrary to propaganda, the oppi)nents 
of llie Sandinislas are not die-hard sup- 


In fact, many are anti-Sonioza heroes 
who to light beside tlie Sandinislas to 
bring down the vSnmoza government. 
Now they V(‘ been denied any part in the 
new goveriinient because they truly 
wan led democracy for Nicaragua, and 
they still do. Others are Miskito Indians 
fighlitig for their homos, their lands, and 
their lives, 

d'lie Sarulinista revolution in 
Nicaragua turned out to be just an ex- 
change of one sot of autocratic rulers for 
another, and the people still have no 
freedom, no democratic rights, and more 
poverty. Kven worse than its 
predecessor, it is helping Cuba and the 
Soviets to destabilize our hemisphere. 

Meanwhile, the Government of FA 
Salvador, making every effort to guar- 
antee* dimiocracy. free labor unions, free- 
dom of religion, and a free press, is 
umler attack by gnierrillas dedicated to 
the same philosophy that prevails in 
Nicaragua, Cul>a. and, yes, the Soviet 
Union. Violence has been Nicaragua's 
most important export to the world. It 
is the ultimate in hypocrisy for the un- 
cloclcfl Nicaraguan Government lo 
cliarge that we seek tlieir overthrow 
when they’re doing everytliing they can 
Lo bring down the electeii Government 
of ICl Salvador. The guerrilla attacks are 
directed from a hea<lquaiTers in 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua. 

But let us he clear as to the 
American attitude toward Uie Govern- 
ment c)f Nicaragua. We do not seek its 
overthrow. Our interest is to ensure that 
it does not infect its ncigiihors through 
tlie export of subversion and violence. 

Our purpose, in conformity with Ameri- 
can and international law, is lo prevent 
l)»e flow of arms lo R1 Salvador, Hon- 
duras, (hmtemala, and Costa Rica. We 
have attempted to have a dialogue with 
the GovernmcMit of Nicaragua, but it 
persists in its efforts to spread violence. 

We should not— and we will not— 
protect the Nicaraguan Government 
from the anger of its own people. But 
we should, through diplomacy, offer an 
allernalive. And, as Nicaragua ponders 
its options, we can and will— with all the 
resources of diplomacy— protect each 
C()untry of Central America from the 
danger of war. Even Costa Rica, Cen- 
tral America's olde.st and strongest 
democracy, a government so peaceful it 
doesn’t even have an army, is the object 

liiilK/irkn- fvAnri \hpjn'J1tni:C<s 


kept. Sonie 36 new military bases have 
been built; there were only 13 during the 
Somoza years. Nicaragua's new army 
numbers 25,000 men supported by a 
militia of 50,000. It is the largest army 
in Central America supplemented by 
2,000 Cuban military and security ad' 
visers. It is equipped witli the moat 
modern weapons, dozens of Soviet-made 
tanks, 800 Soviet-bloc trucks, Soviet 
152-MM howitzers, 100 antiaircraft 
guns, plus planes and helicopters. There 
are additional thousands of civilian ad- 
visers from Cuba, the Soviet Union, 

East Germany, Libya, and the PLO 
I Palestine Liberation Organization]. And 
we are attacked because wc have 55 
military trainers in El Salvador. 

The goal of the professional guerrilla 
movements in Central America is as 
simple as it is sinister— to destabilize the 
entire region from the Panama Canal to 
Mexico, If you doubt me on this point, 
just consider what Cayetano Carpio, the 
now- deceased Salvadoran guerrilla 
leader, said earlier this month. Carpio 
said that after El Salvador falls, El 
Salvador and Nicaragua would be “arm- 
in-arm and struggling for the total 
liberation of (’entral America." 

Nicaragua’s dictatorial junta, who 
themselves made war and won power 
operating from bases in Honduras and 
Costa Rica, like to pretend they arc to- 
day being attacked by forces based in 
Honduras. The fact is, it is Nicaragvia’s 
Government that Uireatens Honduras, 
not the reverse. It is Nicaragua who has 
moved heavy tanks close to the border, 
and Nicaragua who speaks of war. It 
was NicaragTjan radio that announced on 
April 8th the creation of a new, unified, 
revolutionary coordinating hoard to push 
forward the Marxist struggle in Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua, supported by weapons 
and military resources provided by the 
communist bloc, represses its own peo- 
ple, refuses to make peace, and sponsors 
a guerrilla war against El Salvador. 

The Need for U,S. Support 

President Truman's words are as apt to 
day as they were in 1947, when he, too, 
spoke before a joint session of the Con- 
gress: 

At Ihe present moment in world history 
nearly every nation must choose between 
alternative ways of life. The choice is too 
often not a free one. 

One way of life is based upon the will of 


inc secomi way oi lut* is uaseti upon ira- 
will of a minority forcibly imposed upon the 
majority. It relies upon terror and nppres- 
sum, a conlvoUed press nud radio, nxed elec- 
tions, and the siipin-ession of personal 
freedoms. 

I believe that it must be the policy of the 
[Ini ted States to support free pe<iples who 
arc resisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressures. 

I believe that wc must assist free peoples 
to work <iut their own destinies in their ow'n 
way. 

I believe that our help should be primar 
ily through economic and financial aid which 
is essential to economic stability and orderly 
political processes. 

. . . Collapse of free institutions and loss 
of independence would be disastrous not only 
for them but for the world. Discouragement 
and po.ssibly failure would quickly be tlie lot 
of neighboring peoples striving to maintain 
their freedom and independence. 

The countries of Central Americii 
are smaller than the nations that 
prompted President Truman's message. 
But the political and strategic stakes are 
the same. Will our response— economic, 
social, military— be as appropriate and 
successful as Mr. Truman’s bold solu- 
tions lo the problems of postwar 
Europe? 

Some people have forgotten the suc- 
cesses of those years and the decades of 
peace, prosperity, and freedom they 
secured. Some people talk as though the 
United States were incapable of acting 
effectively in international affairs 
without risking war or damaging those 
we seek to help. 

Arc democracies required to remain 
passive while threats to their security 
and prosperity accumulate? 

Must we just accept the destabiliza- 
tion of an entire region from the Pana- 
ma Canal to Mexico on our southern 
border? 

Must WG sit by while independent 
nations of this hemisphere are in- 
tegrated into the most aggressive em- 
pire the modern world has seen? 

Must we wait while Central 
Americans are driven from their homes, 
like the more than 4 million who have 
sought refuge out of Afghanistan or the 
1.5 million who have fled Indochina or 
the more than 1 million Cubans w'ho 
have fled Castro's Caribbean utopia? 
Must we, by default, leave the people of 
El Salvador no choice but to flee their 
homes, creating another tragic human 
exodus? 


deieaiism in the lace oi this challenge to 
freedom and security in our hemisphere. 

I do not believe that a majority of 
the Congress or the country i.s prepared 
to stand by passively wliile the people of 
Central America are delivered to 
totalitarianism, and we ourselves are left 
vulnerable to new dangers. 

Only last week an official of the 
Soviet Union reiterated Brezhnev’s 
threat to stalion nuclear missiles in this 
hemisphere— 5 minutes from the United 
States. Like an echo, Nicaragua’s coni- 
mandante, Daniel Ortega, confirmed 
that, if asked, liis country would con- 
sider accepting those missiles. I under- 
stand that today they may be having 
second thoughts. 

Now, before 1 go any further, let me 
say to tliose who invoke the memory of 
Vietnam: 'fhere is no thought of sending 
American combat troops to Central 
America; they are not needed— indeed, 
they have not been requested there. All 
our neighbors ask of us is assisUince in 
training and arms to protect themselves 
wliile they build a better, freer life. 

We must continue to encourage 
peace among the nations of Central 
America. Wc must support tlie regional 
efforts now underway to promote solu- 
tions to regional problems. We cannot 
be certain that the Marxist-Leninist 
bands who believe war is an instrument 
of politics will be readily discouraged. 

It's crucial that we not become dis- 
couraged before they do. Otherwise the 
region’s freedom will be lost and our 
security damaged in ways that can hard- 
ly bo calculated. 

If Central America were to fall, 
what would the consequences be for our 
position in Asia, Europe, and for 
alliances such as NATO? If the United 
States cannot respond to a threat near 
our own borders, why should Europeans 
nr Asians believe that we are seriously 
concerned about threats to them? If the 
Soviets can assume that nothing short of 
an actual attack on the United States 
will provoke an American response, 
which ally, which friend will trust us 
then? 

Basic Goals 

The Congress shares both the power and 
the responsibility for our foreign policy. 
Tonight, I a.sk you, the Congress, to join 
me in a bold, generous approach to the 
problems of peace and poverty, 


ruiibuL goes beyond to produces tor the 
■j^prived people of Uie area, the reality 
of present progress and the promise t>f 
r,cre to ct)me. 

Let us lay the foundation for a 
rpHilisan approach to susUiin the in- 
■lepemlencc and frceilom of l\\v coiin- 
irio of Central America. We in the Ad- 
TiT.ist ration reach out to you In this 
.frit. 

We will pursue four basic goals in 
Central America. 

First. In response to decades of in- 
e(ijily and indifference, we will support 
ieinocracy, reform, and huinaii iVeedonn 
fris means using ut/r assislancc, our 
[oweia of persuasion, aiul our legitimate 
“leverage” to holster luutmne democratic 
systems wliero they already exist ami to 
hdp countries on their way to that goal 
complete the procc.ss as (]uickly as 
hmn institutions can be changed. lOlec- 
tions-in El Salvador and also in 
Nicaragua— must be open to all, fair and 
:vife. The international community must 
hvip. We will work at lunnan rights 
frub!enu>, not walk away from tliem. 

Second, In response to the challenge 
:f world recession and, in the case of El 
Ssivaiior, to tlie unrelenting campaign of 
economic sabotage by the guerrillas, we 
will support economic <levelopmenl. Hy a 
margin of two to-one, our aid is 
economic now, not military. Seventy* 
si'vev cents of evxTy dollar we will 
spend in the area this year goes for 
fed, fertilizers, and other essentials for 
{conomic growth and development. And 
cur economic program goes i>cyond 
iradilional aid; The Carilihean initiative 
iulroduced in tlie House earlier today 
viill provide powerful trade and Invest* 
ment incentives to help (hose countries 
achieve self-sustaining economic growth 
Mlhout exporting U.S. jobs. Our goal 
be to focus our immense and grow- 
;r.g technology to enhance health care, 
^^iculture, and industry and to ensure 
that we, who inhabit tin's interdependent 
region, come to know and understand 
cacii other better, retaining our diverse 
^entities, respecting our diverse tradi- 
tions and institutions. 


Third. In response to the military 
challenge l‘n>m (hiha and Nicaragua- to 
tl)eir deliberate use of forci? lo spread 
tyranny— we will supjjort the security of 
liu‘ region's threatened nations. We do 
not view seeurity assistance as an end in 
itself but as a shield for dennuTatizalion, 
economie development, ami diplomacy. 
No amount of reform will bring peace so 
long a.s guerrillas believe they will win 
by force. No amount of ectmoinic help 
will suffice if guerrilla units can destroy 
roads and Inddges and power stations 
and croi)S again ami again with impuni- 
ty. Hut, witli l)etler training and 
material help, our neigbbt>rs can hold off 
the guerrillas and give democratic 
reform lime to lake root. 

Fourth, VVe will support dialogue 
and negotiations— both among the coun- 
tries of the region and within each conn* 
try. Ttic terms and i’ondilions of par- 
ticipation in elections are negotiable. 
(a>sta Itica is a sinning example of 
democracy. Honduras has made the 
move from tnilitary rule to democratic 
government, (hiatemahi is pledged t(» 
tile same course. The United States will 
wu)rk toward a fiolitical solution in Cen- 
tral America which will serve llie in- 
terests of tile democratic process. 

To support these diplomatic goals, I 
offer tiiesc assurances: 

• The United Slates will sup|)orl 
any agreennent among Oentral American 
countries for the withdrawal— under ful- 
ly verifiable and reci[M*ocal conditions— 
of all foreign military and security ad- 
visers and tr(»ops. 

• We want to help opposition 
groups join the polilical process in all 
countries and compete by ballots instead 
of bullets. 

• We will support any verifiable, 
reciprocal agreement among Oenlral 
American countries on the renunciation 
of support for insurgencies on ncigliljors' 
territory. 

• And, finally, we desire to help 
Central America end its costly arms 
race and will support any verifiahio, 
reciprocal agreements on the nonimiior- 
tation of offensive weapons. 

To move us toward these goals more 


lucrds to bririji peace t(j tins Iroiiblcii 
area ami to work idn.scly willi Ihc ('mi* 
arcss in assure (lie ridlc'sl pnssihle hipar* 
lisan ccicinlinaliorj <jf (j(tr poliUn,^ towani 
Ihc region. 

What rin asking hjr is pmjjipl enn- 
gr(‘ssinual apju*oval for the full rcpi'n- 
gran ling of funds fnr key current 
(ronoink* ami .security programs so that 
l)a* pen/jje of ( AnifTica can hold 
the line against extm*iially .siippurted ag* 
grcssiiui. In addition, I am asking for 
proni}il acti<m (ui (lie .supplcincntnl re- 
quest in Ihese sani«‘ areas to carry us 
llirough (lie eiirnuit fiscal year and fnr 
(‘arly and favorable eoiigressinnal aclinii 
on niy rei|iiosls for fi.scal year MiXd. And 
finally, I arn asking (hat the l»ipartisan 
consensus, wliieii hast year acted on the 
trade and lax jirtwisions nC the Oarih* 
h(‘an Hasiii initiative in the Ilou.se, again 
lake tlii* lea<l (o move (his vital piaqjosal 
U) the floor ofholli eJiamher.s. And, as I 
.said liefonv the greatest share of lbi’S(‘ 
re{(U<jsls is largt»tecl toward econonm* 
and hunianitarian aid, not military. 

Wiait Hh* y\dtnjnistralion is a.sking 
for on hehalf of freeikmi in (kmtral 
America is .so mnall, so miniinaJ, con- 
sidering what is at stake. The Intal 
amount refjuc'sted for aid to all of <!en* 
tral America in HlMd is ahnut $(>()() 
inillkm; that’s less limn on(‘-tenlh of 
what Anuu’icans will .spend this year on 
coin -operated video games. 

Ill snniinalion, 1 say to you that 
tonight there can be no i|uestioii: Tlie 
national sc(‘urity of all the Americas is 
at slake in ('eiiLi'al Anunaca. If we can- 
not defend ourselves there, we cannot 
expect to prevail elsewhere, (hir 
crcdilality would collapse, our alliances 
would crinnblc*, and the safely of our 
homeland w<iuld be put at j(’o])ai‘dy. 

We have a vital interest, a moral 
duty, and a solemn responsihlily. This is 
not a parli.san issue. It is a question of 
our ineelingf our moral res] urns i hi lily to 
ourselves, awr friends, arul our posterity. 
It is a duty ihul falls on all of us— the 
President, the (hnigre.ss, and Hie people. 
We must perform it together. WIm 
among us would wi.sh to hear respon- 
.sihilily for failing lo meet our shared 
obligation'^ ■ 


Secretary Shultz 
Luncheon tor Leaders of 
Barbados, Jamaica, 
and OECS Members 
Bridgetown 
February 8, 1984 

The spirit and the content of our 
meeting this morning should ring 
throughout the hemisphere. Democracy 
and the nile of law, economic develop- 
ment and well-being for our countries 
and peoples, security and a shield 
against aggression— these objectives 
were our agenda. They are very much 
the agenda throughout the Americas. 

1 came here to address these issues 
in a spirit of partnership. 1 found 
stren^h, leaderslnp, and hope. I found 
you to be genuine partners, as you were 
in our joint rescue mission for Grenada. 

Good partners make good neighbors. 
President Reagan is determined that the 
United States will be a good partner 
here in the Caribbean and in every part 
of this hemisphere. 

Each of our countries is unique, but 
there is a powerful sense in which our 
problems are common and their solu- 
tions related. We all must coordinate 
our actions and help each other if we are 
to make progress. 

Today is the culmination of a trip 
that took me to Central and South 
America and now to the Caribbean. Dur- 
ing the last 8 days, 1 have met with 
political leaders and businessmen, with 
journalists and military men, and with 
all of our ambassadors to Central and 
South America. 

I would like to share with you some 
reflections on where the hemisphere 
stands today and what lies ahead. 

Democracy 

My first thought goes to the importance 
of democracy. Two years ago, address- 
ing the Organization of American States 
to announce the Caribbean Basin Ini- 
tiative, President Reagan said that if 
they work together: 

. . . our many nations can live in peace, 
each with its own customs and language and 
culture but sharing a love for freedom and a 
determination to resist outside ideologies that 
would take us back to colonialism. 


I want to emphasize the President's 
last phrase: “sharing a love for freedom 
and a determination to resist outside 
ideologies that would take us back to 
colonialism." If there is one thing that 
all the nations of the hemisphere have in 
common, It is that every single country 
in this hemisphere was at one time a 
colony. When Latin Americans fouglit 
for independence in the 19th century, 
the United Slates, remembering its own 
revolution, felt a sense of solidarity with 
them. And as the island nations of the 
Caribbean have earned their independ- 
ence over this past generation, that 
solidarity has been renewed. 

We have learned that independence 
does not automatically bring democracy 
and freedom in its wake. Our own na- 
tion, like many others in the Americas, 
tolerated slavery for almost a century. 
But we also know that a society that 
guarantees all its citizens equality under 
the law, civil rights, social justice, and 
human dignity can fulfill the promise of 
national independence. 

We can take pride in the fact that 
today more than 90% of all the people of 
this New World live under democracies 
or inider regimes in transition to 
democracy. The recent elections in 
Argentina wore a dramatic recon firma- 
tion of this general trend. 

Yet the job of building democracy is 
not finished. We must strengthen 
freedom, expand economic well-being, 
and defend ourselves against the new 
colonialism of communism. 1 tell you 
now that the success of the democratic 
eiUerprise in this hemisphere is not a 
matter of indifference to the United 
States. Democracy is at once the founda- 
tion and Ihe objective of our coopera- 
tion. 

All of us in this room share the bond 
of democratic solidarity. We all live it. 
And wc all know that without democ- 
racy, our cooperation in Grenada, and all 
that it means for regional security, 
would have lacked the popular support it 
receives in each of our countries. 

Nor is democracy's appeal limited to 
those who already have it. It remains 
the standard even when the struggle for 
it is most arduous. In K1 Salvador last 
week, I found that the yearning of de- 
tent people for democracy is strong and 
their spirit unbroken. I found a country 


campaigning tliroughout the country and 
working to achieve the fullest and 
widest participation possible. 

The United States supports open 
elections without reservation. Wc want 
in Central America what wc want 
here— peace guaranteed by democracy. 

Wc want to sec every citizen free to [)ar- 
ticipate in the political life of his or her 
country, witliout fear, threat, or in- 
timidation. 

In support of this principle, the 
Government of El Salvador, before the 
1982 Cot\sUtaent Assembly elections, of- 
fered automatic legal registration to tlie 
political parties associated with the 
guerrillas. Before scheduling next 
month’s presidential elections, the 
Government of El Salvador vene%ved the 
offer to discuss with the political front 
of the different guerrilla gi’oups the 
terms and conditions of their participa- 
tion. 

Will the Salvadoran guerrillas and 
Nicaragua’s coinandayites finally stop 
their violence and submit to the verdict 
of the people? Will the comandanteF. 
abandon the menacing military buildup 
that threatens both Nicaraguans anrl 
their neigh l>ors? Will they be as bold as 
El Salvador and place the decision of 
who is to govern genuinely in the hands 
of the )veople? Will ll^cy cast off the 
cynical alliances that have injected tlie 
East- West conflict into the region? 

To ensure peace and economic prog 
ress. Central America needs democracy. 
What happened last fall here in the 
eastern Caribbean is telling. In Grenada, 
a system comparable to Nicaragua's 
ultimately proved so unstable and so 
divisive that it led to the murder of the 
Prime Minister by a military faction 
loyal to the Deputy Prime Minister. 

Both factions were antidemocratic; both 
sought power without legal limit or 
popular consent. Enamored of power 
and blinded by the illusions of a false 
revolution and false alliances, the New^ 
JEWEL Movement imposed an alien dic- 
tatorship. 

U is in everyone’s interest that this 
not liappen in Nicaragua. It is in 
Nicaragua’s own interest to keep the 
pledges made to the Organization of 
American States (OAS) in 1979 and to 
give practical force to the 21 substanlWc 
objectives they agreed to negotiate in 


f:rg€(i its democracy in ii lon^’ nti<l 
. ‘.Eriigeoiis struggle against exlmnisls 
rigid and lelt. 'rhroughfMJl ihv 
Venezuela held elections wliile 
jrier assault hy armed gucrnllas sup- 
fr.rtcdby Cuba. I^ut Voiie/iielans were 

inliniidated. Just as Lhey had llirowu 
-Miclatorship, tlicy resisted Cuban 
;.y,?ersion. They elected a sucin^ssion 
;;‘.T.ccratic leaders and trtade Veneatrcia 
3 k\i(ior or democracy thnmgboul the 

We in the United Slates support 
t.ery nation in the hemisphere that 
rniggles for freedom. And we are cotd'i- 
■je’it tlml. as in Venezuela yesterday and 
Argentina today, those who woi k for 
ijeniocracy will prevail— in (Irenada, in 
nS^lvacfor, in Nicaragua, ami 
throughout tlie hemis])l»ere. 

Economic Development 

.\!y second set of observations concerns 
Monumic develo])ment. The enemies of 
teir.ocracy often point to undenlevelop* 
n:eni and economic tuirdslnp as argu- 
/?:e»rs to justify violence and dictator- 
jkp. But thoyVe gut it backward. 

Violence destroys developitK'nt. And ex- 
[•erience around the world leaclies Unit 
(claliiarian solutions are bankrupt— 
Kirnomically as well as morally. It is the 
ilemocratic and open societies that are 
:lio success stories of the developing 
vculd, 

T))C challenges of development are 
formidable. In the 11360s and 1070s, the 
hemisplicre's developing countries grew 
faster tlian either the United Slates or 
Ell rope. Important gains were regis- 
:crcd iJosfhte rapid population gruwtii. 
Today, liowover, the recessiim has hit 
riost countries in the he/ni.spliere very 
Mrd. It has made debt service an 
onerous burden. And in just a few' years 
Alias bcpin to eat away many of the 
social gains of decades of growth. 

In my discussions of economic 
isucs, I found botli concern and 
foalisni— concern that economic ad- 
jus lino nts will have serious social conse- 
ouences and that no country can .sustain 
austerity indefinitely; realism that ad- 
ijstments arc, nevertheless, unavoidable 
and that policies must be economically 
sound. 

Increased investment in productivity 
isa need that everyone— from govern- 
ments to l>ankers— must keep in mind, 
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many countries out of their current dif- 
fieullii's. 'I'lu’ continued openness of 
lla- U.S. market— in spile of trade 
deficils—is contributing im})ortantly to 
si ability abroad. Tlie strong recovery 
now apparent in the United Stales wall 
provide additional strength to our 
neighbor.s. 

'rhe Caribbean Hasin Initiative gives 
us all fre.sh tools and opfiorlunities to at- 
tack the prolileins of development. The 
(T'lilral America Democracy, Peace, am) 
Development Initiative should signifi- 
cantly increase the resources available in 
defense of development in Cetitral 
America, where it is now most acutely 
threatened. And togetiier we must show 
similar imagination and realism in pur- 
.suit of development here in the eastern 
(hiribbean. Democratic solidarity means 
we cannot be indifferent to the economic 
problems of our neiglibors. The United 
St 4 ites will l>e a good partner. 

Collective Security 

ICconomic progrt^ss depends on an im- 
vironment of .security and ctmfideme. 
This brings me to u third set of reflec- 
tions— on the ncefl for collective 
security. 

'Pile (uiemies of iknnocracy and 
development are the same throughout 
the hemisphere. They are the violent ex- 
tremes— the violent left, .subservient lo 
(3ul)a and international lolaliturianism, 
and the violent right, with its futile 
resistance to mo<iern progress. The far 
left clejiends on outside arms, training, 
and propaganda; the far riglit depends 
on secrecy, intimidation, and abuse of 
power. 

The National Bi|)artistin Commission 
on Central America underscored iis con- 
viction that indigenous revolution is no 
threat to the United Slates. Tlie threat 
from Cuba and tlui Soviet Unum is the 
perversion of revolution, a betrayal of 
democracy that is rooted in intimidation 
and force. Wo have noticing to fear from 
honest political or economic competition, 
least of all from Cuba or tlie Soviet 
Union. Hut, as Grenada demonstrated, 
we must defend ourselves against the 
organized violence of communism, which 
preaches pluralisni for oUicrs while im- 
posing a sii^gle parly slate and censor- 
ship at home. 

In building our defenses, we must all 
take care to strengthen democracy and 


the rule of law from the ontMnies of 
democracy. And we must all see to it 
tl)al nur cfn?j>L*ranon in hchalf of collec- 
tive security is atijnsLcd to fit our 
res))ective needs and capabilities. 

Oiir Conmiitnient 

Yestertlay, 1 had the pleasure of jf)ining 
in the celel>ration of the lOth anniver- 
sary (d' Cirenada's independence. My 
laJk.s will) 1 )h’ (iover/aa* General anti 
members of the interim government, 
and the mcfTuiral)le and moving welcome 
we received from ordinary citizens, 
made? clear that the changes that Imvc 
come alnnit since our joint action are 
widely and entiuusiaslically supported. 
We (nvc it La the people of Grenada io 
follow through: to help them to turn 
their ho))es for democracy and freedom 
into a lasting reality. 

In Grenada and throughout the 
hemisphere, the United Stales wants lo 
he a good partner. We want our 
assisCaJice to foster self-reliance, not a 
new depemlence. We will help, not im- 
po.s(? solutions. 

Once again, the key is democracy. 
Foreign Minister Guerreiro of Rrazil 
rightly pointed out this week that 
“Democratic principles do not require 
the imposition of a standard imiformity 
or unanimity.” As he said, what they do 
rc<jnirc is nmtiial respect and solidarity. 

On the political front, we must con- 
tinue to nurture the habits and pr(j- 
cediircs of democracy. Democracy in- 
creasingly describes the present. We 
must perfect and protect it so that it 
will etidure. The National Endowment 
for Democracy, recently e.stablislicd in 
the United ^Stutcs, provides a now 
mean.s for strengthening solidarity 
among democratic forces in the 
hemisphere. 

In economic matters, w(? must all 
keep our mai'kets open. Freedom of 
economic choice and enterprise are 
natural regulators and natural liberators 
of talent, ability, and prog 7 -ess. we 
must persevere in our cooperation for 
development. Wc in the United States 
must ensure that our assistance matches 
real ncerls and that once we umlertake 
policies for the long term, we carry 
through without interruptions or 
neglect. 

Above all, we must together main- 
tain our resolve in tlio defense of 
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My fellow Americans, last week I was in 
B eying and Shanghai— 3 weeks from now 
ril be preparing to leave for Dublin, Nor- 
mandy, and the annual economic summit 
in London. 

Tm pleased that our trip to China was 
a success. I had long and thoughtful 
meetings with the Chinese leadership. 
Though oui’ two countries are very dif- 
ferent, we are building a strong relation- 
ship in a genuuic spirit of cooperation; 
and that's good for the cause of peace. 

This was our second trip to Asia in 
the last 6 months. It demonstrates our 
awareness of America's responsibility for 
leadership in the Pacific Basin— an area of 
tremendous economic vitality. I believe 
our relations with our Asian allies and 
friends have never been better. 

The Fate of Central America 

But that isn't what I want to talk to you 
about, I asked for this time to tell you of 
some basic decisions which are yours to 
make. I believe it is my constitutional 
responsibility to place these matters 
before you. They have to do with your na- 
tional security, and that security is the 
single most important function of the 
Federal Government. In that context, it's 
my duty to anticipate problems, wam of 
dangers, and act so as to keep harm away 
from our shores. 

Our diplomatic objectives will not be 
attained by good will and noble aspira- 
tions alone. In the last 16 years the 
growth of Soviet military power has 
meant a radiciU change in the nature of 
the world we live in. This does not mean, 
as some would have us believe, that 
weVe in imminent danger of nuclear war. 
We're not. 

As long as we maintain the strategic 
balance and make it more stable by reduc- 
ing the level of weapons on both aides, 
then we can count on the basic prudence 
of the Soviet leaders to avoid that kind of 
challenge to us. They are presently 


challenging us with a different kind of 
weapon: subversion and the use of sur- 
rogate forces— Cubans, for example. 
We've seen it intensifying during the last 
10 years as the Soviet Union and its sur- 
rogates moved to establish control over 
Vietnam, Laos, Kampuchea, Angola, 
Ethiopia, South Yemen, Afghanistan, and 
recently, closer to home in Nicaragua and 
now El Salvador. It's the fate of this 
region, Central America, that I want to 
talk to you about tonight. 

The issue is our effort to promote 
democracy and economic well being in the 
face of Cuban and Nicaraguan aggression, 
aided and abetted by the Soviet Union. 

It is definitely not about plana to send 
American troops into combat in Central 
America. Each year, the Soviet Union 
provides Cuba with $4 billion in assist- 
ance; and it sends tons of weapons to fo- 
ment revolution here in our hemisphere. 

The defense policy of the United 
States is based on a simple premise: we 
do not start wars. We will never be the 
aggressor. We maintain our strength in 
order to deter and defend against aggres- 
sion— to preserve freedom and peace. Wc 
help our friends defend themselves. 

Central America is a region of great 
importance to the United States. And it 
is so close— San Salvador is closer to 
Houston, Texas, than Houston is to 
Washington, D.C. Central America is 
America; it’s at our doorstep. And it has 
become the stage for a bold attempt by 
the Soviet Union, Cuba, and Nicaragua to 
install communism by force throughout 
the hemisphere. 

When half of our shipping tonnage 
and imported oil passes through Carib- 
bean shipping lanes, and nearly half of all 
our foreign trade passes through the 
Panama Canal and Caribbean waters, 
America's economy and well-being are 
at stake. 

Right now in El Salvador, Cuban- 
supported aggression has forced more 
than 400,000 men, women, and children to 
flee their homes. And in all of Central 
America, more than 800,000 have fied, 
many, if not most, living in unbelievable 
hardship* Concerns about the prospect of 
hundreds of thousands of refugees fleeing 
communist oppression to seek entry into 
our country are well founded. 

What we see in El Salvador is an at- 
tempt to destabilize the entire region and 


our choice will be a communist Central 
America with additional communist 
militai*y bases on the mainland of this 
hemisphere and communist subversion 
spreading southward and northward. 

This communist subversion poses the 
threat that 100 million people from 
Panama to the open border on our south 
could come under the control of pro- 
Soviet regimes. 

If we come to our senses too late, 
when our vital interests are even more 
directly threatened, and after a lack of 
Ameincan support causes our friends to 
lose the ability to defend themselves, then 
the risks to our security and our way of 
life will be infinitely greater. 

But there is a way to avoid these 
risks, recommended by the National 
Bipartisan Commission on Central 
America. It requires long-tenn American 
support for democratic development, 
economic and security assistance, and 
strong-willed diplomacy. 

There have beeii a number of 
high-level bilateral meetings with the 
Nicaraguan Government where w^e've 
presented specific proposals for peace. I 
have appointed two special ambassadors 
who have made more than 10 trips to the 
region in pursuit of peace during the last 
year. And Central America's democratic 
neighbors— Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Panama-have launched a compre- 
hensive initiative for peace through what 
is known as the Contadora process. The 
United States fully supports the objec- 
tives of that process. 

We can and must lielp Central 
America, It's in our national interest to 
do so; and, morally, it's the only right 
thing to do. But, helping means doing 
enough to protect our security 
and enough to protect the lives of our 
neighbors so that they may live in peace 
and democracy without the threat of com- 
munist aggi^ession and subversion. This 
has been the policy of our Administration 
for more than 3 years. 

But making this choice requires a 
commitment from all of us, our Ad- 
ministration, the American people, and 
the Congi’ess. So far, we have not yet 
made that commitment. We've provided 
just enough aid to avoid outright disaster 
but not enough to resolve the crisis; so 
El Salvador is being left to slowly bleed 
to death. 



The Real Nature of the 
Snndinista Reifimc 

I want to tell you u few things tonight 
about the real nature of the Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua. 

The Sandinistas who rule Nicaragua 
are communists whose relationship and 
ties to Fidel Castro of Cuba go back a 
Quarter ofa centuiy. A number of the 
Sandinistas were trained in camps sup- 
ported by Cuba, the Soviet bloc, and the 
PLO (Palestine Liberation Organization]. 

It ia important to note that Cuba, the 
Sandinistus, the Salvadoran communist 
gueirillas, and the PLO have all worked 
together for many years. In 1978, the 
Sanclinistas and elements of the PLO 
joined in a ^'declaration of wav’' 
against Israel. 

The Cuban-backed Sandinistas made a 
m^or attempt to topple the Somoza 
regime in Nicaragua in the fall of 1978. 

They failed. They were then called to 
Havana, where Castro cynically in- 
stnictcd them in the ways of successful 
communist insurrection. He told them to 
tell the world they were fighting for 
political democracy, not communism. But 
most Important, he instructed them to 
fona a broad alliance with the genuinely 
democratic opposition to the Somoza 
regime. Castro explained this would 
deceive Western public opinion, confuse 
potential critics, and make it difficult for 
Western democracies to oppose the 
Nicaraguan revolution without causing 
great dissent at home. 

You see, that's how Castro managed 
his revolution. And wo have to confess he 
fooled a lot of people here in our own 
country— or don't you remember when he 
was referred to in some of our press ns 
the George Washington of Cuba? 

The Sandinistas listened and learned 
They returned to Nicaragua and prom- 
ised to establish democracy. The 
Organization of American States (OAS), 
on June 23, 1979, passed a resolution 
slating that the solution for peace in 
Nicaragua required that Somoza step 
dowTi and that free elections bo held as 
soon as possible to establish a truly 
democi^atic government that would 
guarantee peace, freedom, and justice. 

The Sandinistas then promised the OAS 
in writing that they would do these 
things. Somoza loft, and the Sandinistas 
came to power, This was a negotiated set- 
tlement based on power shaidng between 
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actually taking place; that almost from 
the moment the Sandinistas and their 
cadre of 50 Cuban covert advisers took 
power in Managua in July of 1979, the in- 
ternal repression of democratic groups, 
trade unions, and civic groups began. 
Right to dissent was denied. Freedom of 
the press and freedom of assembly be- 
came virtually nonexistent. There was an 
outright refusal to hold genuine elections 
coupled with the continual promise to do 
80 . Their latest promise is for elections by 
November 1984. In the meantime, there 
lias been an attempt to wipe out an entire 
culture, the Miskito Indians, thousands of 
w'hoin have been slaughtered or herded 
into detention camps where they have 
been starved and abused. Their villages, 
churches, and crops have been burned. 

The Sandinistas engaged in anti- 
Semitic acta against the Jewish communi- 
ty. And they persecuted the Catholic 
Church and publicly humiliated individual 
priests. When Pope John Paul II visited 
Nicaragua last year, the Sandinistas 
organized public demonstrations, hurling 
insults at him and his message of peace. 
On this last Good Friday, some 100,000 
Catholic faithfuls staged a demonstration 
of defiance. You may be hearing about 
that demonstration for the first time right 
now. It wasn't widely reported. 
Nicm'agunn Bishop Pablo Antonio Vega 
recently said: *'Wo are living with a 
totalitarian ideology that no one wants in 
this country”— this country being 
Nicai*agun. 

The Sandinista rule is a communist 
reign of terror, Many of those who fought 
alongside the Sandinistas saw their 
revolution betrayed; they were denied 
power in the new government; some were 
imprisoned, others exiled. Thousands who 
fought with the Sandinistas have taken 
up arms against them and are now called 
the contras. They are freedom fighters. 

What the Sandinistas have done to 
Nicaragua is a tragedy. But we 
Americans must understand and come to 
grips with the fact that the Sandinistas 
are not content to brutalize their own 
land. They seek to export their terror to 
every other country in the region. 

I ask you to listen closely to the 
following quotation: ”We have the 
brilliant revolutionary example of 
Nicaragua, . . . The struggle in El 
Salvador is very advanced: the same in 
Guatemala, and Honduras is developing 
quickly Very soon Central America 
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dinistas-in partnership with Cuba and 
the Soviet Union— began supporting ag- 
gression and terrorism against El 
Salvador, Honduras, Costa Rica, and 
Guatemala. They opened training camps 
for gueiTillas from El Salvador so they 
could return to their country and attack 
its govemment. Those camps still 
operate, Nicaragua is still the head- 
quarters for communist guerrilla move- 
ments. And Nicaraguan agents and 
diplomats have been caught in Costa Rica 
and Honduras supervising attacks carried 
out by communist terrorists. 

The role that Cuba has long per- 
formed for the Soviet Union is now also 
being played by the Sandinistas. They 
have become Cuba's Cubans. Weapons, 
supplies, and funds are shipped from the 
Soviet bloc to Cuba, from Cuba to 
Nicaragua, from Nicaragua to the 
Salvadoran guerrillas. These facts were 
confirmed last year by the House Intel- 
ligence Committee. 

The Sandinista regime has been wag- 
ing war against its neighbors since 
August of 1979. This has included military 
raids into Honduras and Costa Rica which 
still continue today. 

And they're getting a great deal of 
help from their friends. There were 165 
Cuban personnel in Nicaragua in 1979. 
Today that force has grown to 10,000. 

And we’re being criticized for having 66 
military trainers in El Salvador. Man- 
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sent men, ana so nas Lioya a aiciator 
Qadhafi. Communist countries are pro- 
viding new military assistance, including 
tanks, artillery, rocket launchers, and 
help in the construction of military bases 
and support facilities. 

Just last week a Soviet ship began 
unloading heavy-duty militarj^ trucks in 
Nicaragua’s Corinto harbor. Another 
Soviet ship is on its way with more trucks 
and 165 Soviet jeeps. 

Nicaragua’s owm military forces have 
grown enonnously. Since 1979, their 
trained forces have increased from 10,000 
to over 100,000. Why does Nicaragua 
need all this power? Why did this country 
of only 2.8 million people build this large 
military force? 

They claim the buildup is the result of 
the anti-Sandinista forces. That’s a lie. 

The Sandinista military buildup began 2 ^^ 
years before the anti-Sandmista freedom 
fighters had taken up arms. 

They claim the buildup is because 
they are threatened by their neighbors. 
That, too, is a lie. Nicaragua’s next door 
neighbor, Costa Rica, doesn’t even have 
an army. Another neighbor, Honduras, 
has armed forces of only 16,000. 

The Sandinistas claim the buildup is 
in response to American aggression. And 
that Is the most cynical lie of all. The 
truth is they announced at their furat an- 
niversary, in July 1980, that their revolu- 
tion was going to spread beyond their 
own borders. 

When the Sandinistas were fighting 
the Somoza regime, the U.S. policy was 
hands off. We did not attempt to prop up 
Somoza. The United States did everj^- 
thing to show its openness toward the 
Sandinistas, its friendliness, its wOl- 
ingness to become friends. The Carter 
Administration provided more economic 
assistance tx) the Sandinistas in their first 
18 months than any other country did. 

But in January 1981, having concluded 
that the Sandinistas were aiming the 
Salvadoran guerrillas, the Carter 
Administration sent mhilary aid to 
El Salvador. 

As soon as I took office, we attempted 
to show friendship to the Sandinistas and 
provided economic aid to Nicaragua. But 
it did no good. They kept on exporting 
terrorism. The words of their official par- 
ty anthem describe us, the United States, 
as the enemy of all mankind. 

So much for our sincere but unrealis- 
tic hopes that if only we’d try harder to 
be friends, Nicaragua would flourish in 
the glow of our friendship and install 
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Back in 1968, Fidel Castro pledged 
that, once his revolution had triumphed, 
he would start a much longer and bigger 
war— a war against the Americans. That 
war, Castro said, “will be my true 
destiny.” For 26 years, duinng Republi- 
can and Democratic Administrations, 
Castro has kept to his own path of revolu- 
tionary violence. Today, Cuba even pro- 
vides safe passage for drug traffickers 
who poison our children. In return, of 
coarse, Cuba gets hard cash to buy more 
weapons of war. 

We’re in the midst of what President 
John F. Kennedy called “a long twilight 
struggle” to defend freedom in the world. 
He understood the problem of Central 
America. He understood Castro. And he 
understood the long-term goals of the 
Soviet Union in this region. 

Twenty-three years ago, President 
Kennedy warned against the threat of 
communist penetration in our hemi- 
sphere. He said: *T want it clearly 
understood that this government will not 
hesitate in meeting its primary obliga- 
tions which are to the security of our na- 
tion.” And the House and Senate sup- 
ported him overwhelmingly by passing a 
law calling on the United States to pre- 
vent Cuba from extending its aggressive 
or subversive activities to any part of this 
hemisphere. Were John Kennedy alive to- 
day, I think he would be appalled by the 
gullibility of some who invoke his name. 

The Need for U.S. Support 

I have told you that Cuba’s and Nica- 
ragua's present target is El Salvador. 

And I want to talk to you about that coun- 
try because there is a lot of misunder- 
standing about it. 

El Salvador, too, had a revolution 


guerrillas, leading a campaign of violence 
against people and destruction of bridges, 
roads, power stations, trucks, buses, and 
other vital elements of their economy. 
Destroying this mfrastmeture has 
brought more unemployment and iioverty 
to the people of El Salvador. 

Some argue that El Salvador has only 
political extremes—the violent left and 
the violent right— and that we must 
choose between them. That’s just not 
true. Democratic political parties range 
from the democratic left, to center, to con- 
servative. Ti'ade unions, religious organi- 
zations, civic groups, and business 
associations are numeroiis and flourish- 
ing. There is a small, violent right wing as 
opposed to democracy as are the guerril- 
las, but they are not part of the govem- 
ment. We have consistently opposed both 
extremes, and so has the Government of 
El Salvador. Last December, I sent Vice 
President Bush to El Salvador with a per- 
sonal letter in which 1 again made clear 
my strong opposition to both violent ex- 
tremes. And this had a positive effect. 

Land reform is moving foward. Since 
March 1980, the progi’am has benefited 
more than 660,000 peasants or about a 
quarter of the rural population. But many 
can’t fann their land; they’ll be killed by 
the guerrillas if they do. 

The people of Central America want 
democracy and freedom. They want and 
hope for a bettor future. Costa Rica is a 
well established and healthy democracy. 
Honduras made a peaceful transition to 
democracy in 1982. And in Guatemala, 
political parties and trade unions are func- 
tioning. An election is scheduled for July 
there, with a real prospect that that coun- 
try can return to full constitutional 
government in 1985. 

In fact, 26 of 33 Latin Amcnean coun- 
tries are democracies or striving to 
become democracies. But they’re 
vulnerable. 

By aiding the communist guerrillas in 
El Salvador, Nicaragua’s unelected 
government is trying to overthrow the 
duly elected government of a neighboring 
country. Like Nicaragua, the Government 
of El Salvador was born of revolution, but 
unlike Nicai’agua it has held three elec- 
tions, the most recent a presidential elec- 
tion last Sunday. It has made great prog- 
ress toward democracy. In this last elec- 


aved coimmunist threats and guernlla 
Dlenco to vote for peace and freedom. 

Let me give another example of the 
fference between the two countries—El 
ilvador and Nicaragua. The Govem- 
ent of El Salvador has offered amnesty 
the guerrillas and asked them to par- 
:ipat€ in the elections and democratic 
ocesaes. The guerrillas refused; they 
ant to shoot their way into power and 
.tablish totalitarian rule. 

By contrast, the contras, the freedom 
jhtora in Nicaragua, have offered to lay 
)wn them weapons and take part in 
?mocratic elections; but there the 
mmunist Sandinista government has 
‘fused. 

That's why the United States must 
ipport both the elected Government of 
I Salvador and the democratic aapira- 
ons of the Nicaraguan people. 

If the communists caj) start war 
gainst the people of El Salvador, then El 
alvador and its friends are surely justi- 
ed in defending themselves by blocking 
le flow of anna. If the Soviet Union can 
d and abet subversion in our 
amisphere, then the United States has a 
gal light and a moral duty to help resist 
. This is not only in our strategic in- 
'rest; it is morally right. It would be pro- 
mndly immoral to let peace-loving 
lends depending on our help be over- 
helmed by brute force if wo have any 
ipacity to prevent it. 

If our political process pulls together, 
ovieL and Cuban-supported aggression 
in be defeated. On this, the centennial 
anivcrsary of President Harry Truman’s 
ulh, it's fitting to recall his words 
joken to a joint session of the Congress 
1 a similar situation: ^‘The free peoples of 
le world look to us for support in main- 
Jning their freedoms. If we falter. . . . 

•e may endanger the peace of the world, 
nd we shall surely endanger the welfare 
f this nation.” 

The speech was given in 1947. The 
roblem then was 2 years of Soviet- 
upported indirect aggression against 
Ireeco. The communists were close to 
ktoi 7 . President Truman called on the 
Congress to provide decisive aid to the 
Ireek Government. Both parties rallied 
ehind President Truman’s call. Democra- 
ic forces succeeded and Greece became a 
■arliamentary democracy. 

Communist subversion is not an ir- 
eversible tide. We've seen it rolled back 
1 Venezuela and, most recently, in 
Jrenada. And where democracy flour- 


resources to get the job done. 

In April 1983, 1 addressed a joint ses- 
sion of the Congress and asked for bipar- 
tisan cooperation on behalf of our policies 
to protect liberty and democracy in Cen- 
tral America. Shortly after that speech, 
the late Democratic Senator Henry 
Jackson encouraged the appointment of a 
blue-ribbon, bipartisan commission to 
chart a long-term course for democracy, 
economic improvement, and peace in 
Central America. I appointed 12 distin- 
guished Americans from both political 
parties to the National Bipartisan Com- 
mission on Central America. 

The bipartisan commission rendered 
an important service to all Americans-all 
of us h'om pole to pole in this Western 
Hemisphere. Last Januar}% the commis- 
sion presented positive recommendations 
to support democratic development, im- 
prove Jiving conditions, and bnng the 
long-sought dream for peace to this 
troubled region so close to home. The 
recommendations reinforce the spirit of 
our Administration’s policies that help to 
our neighbors should be primainly eco- 
nomic and humanitarian but must also in- 
clude sufficient mUitary aid. 

In Febi-uary, I submitted a com- 
prehensive legislative proposal to the 
Congi'CBs which would implement the 
commission’s recommendations. And 
because this report presented a bipar- 
tisan consensus, I am hopeful that the 
Congress will take prompt action. This 
proposal calls for an increased commit- 
ment of resources beginning immediately 
and extending regularly over the next B 
years. The progi*am is a balanced com- 
bination of support for democracy, eco- 
nomic development, diplomacy, and 
security measures, with 70% of the 
dollars to be used for economic and social 
development. This program can get the 
job done. 

The National Bipartisan Commission 
on Central Amenca has done its work. 
Our Administration has done its work. 

We now await action by the Congi‘ess. 
Meanwhile, evidence mounts of Cuba’s in- 
tentions to double its auppoprt to the 
Salvadoran guen-illas and bring down 
that newly elected government in the fall. 
Unless we provide the resources, the 
communists will likely succeed. 


Assistance 


$4.9 billion 



Soviet-Bloc U.S. Assistance 

Assistance to Central America 

to Cuba and 
Nicaragua 


Let’s remember, the Soviet bloc gave 
Cuba and Nicaragua $4.9 billion in assis- 
tance last year, while the United States 
provided all its friends throughout all of 
Central America with only a fraction of 
that amount. 

The simple questions are: will we sup- 
port freedom in this hemisphere or not? 
Will we defend our vital interests in this 
hemisphere or not? Will we stop the 
spread of communism in this hemisphere 
or not? Will we act while there is still 
time? 

There are those in this country who 
would yield to the temptation to do 
nothing. They are the new isolationists, 
veiy much like the isolationists of the late 
1930s, who knew what was happening in 
Europe but chose not to face the terrible 
challenge history had given them. They 
preferred a policy of wishful thinking that 
if they only gave up one more country, 
allowed just one more international trans- 
gression, then surely, sooner or later, the 
aggressor’s appetite would be satisfied. 

Well, they didn’t stop the aggressors; 
they emboldened them. They didn’t pre- 
vent war; they assured it. 

Legislation is now before the Con- 
gress that will carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the National Bipartisan Commis- 
sion. Requests for interim appropriations 
to give the soldiers fighting for their 
country in El Salvador and the freedom- 
loving people of Central America the tools 


of RepresenUtivea. 

For the last 4 years, only half of the 
niilitai 7 aid requested for El Salvador has 
been provided— even though total aid for 
El Salvador is only 6% of our worldwide 
assistance. I am asking the Congi ess to 
provide the funds I requested for fiscal 
year 1984 and also to enact the entii'e 
National Bipartisan Commission plan for 
democracy, economic development, and 
peace in Central America. 

As I talk to you tonight, there are 
young Salvadoran soldiers in the field fac- 
ing the terronsts and guerrillas in El 
Salvador with the clips in their nflea the 
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l‘ni giatcful for this opportunity to ap- 
pear before your distinguished gi uiip and 
to share with you our Administration's 
views on an important upcoming event, 
ril be traveling next week lOctobor 
22-23 J to Cancun, Me.xico, to ()artieipate 
in a summit that will bring together lead- 
ers of two- thirds of the vv’orld's population 
and the subject of our talks will be the 
relationships among the developed and 
the developiitg nations. And, xspocifically, 

I hope we can w^ork together to 
strengthen the world economy and to 
promote gi eater economic gi owth and 
prosperity for all our peoples. 

U.S. foreign policy proceeds from 
two In^portant premises: the need to re- 
vitalize the U,S. and world economy as a 
basis for the social and economic progi‘ess 
of our own and other nation.s and the 
need to provide adequate defenses to re- 
main strong, safe in a precarious period 
of world histoiy In this context, U.S. re- 
lations w'ith developing countries play a 
critical role. These countries are import 


evacuation helicopters for the wounded 
and the lack of medical supplies if they Vc 
evacuated have resulted in one out of 
throe of the wounded dying. This is no 
way to support friends- particularly 
when supporting them is supporting 
ourselves. 

Last week, as we returned across the 
vast Pacific to Alaska, I could not help 
being struck again by how blessed has 
been our land. For 200 years, the oceans 
have protected us from much that has 
troubled the world. But clearly, our world 
is shrinking. We cannot pretend other- 
wise if we wish to protect our freedom, 
our economic vitality, and our precious 
way of life. 


for Global Growth 


tant partners in the world economy and 
in the quest for world peace. 

Wo understand and are sensitive to 
the diversity of developing countries. 

Each is unique in its blemi of cultural, 
historical, economic, and political charac- 
teristics. But all aspire to build a brighter 
future, and they can count on our strong 
support. We will go to Cancuii ready and 
willing to listen and to learn. We will also 
take with us sound and constructive ideas 
designed to help spark a cooperative 
strategy for global giowth to benefit both 
the developed and developing countries. 
Such a strategy rests upon three solid 
pillar.s. 

First, an understanding of tlie real 
moaning of development, based on our 
own historicai experience and that of 
other successful countries; 

Second, a demonstrated record of 
achievement in promoting growth and 
development throughout Ihe world, both 
through our bilateral economic relations 
and through cooperation with our 
partners in the specialized international 
institutions such as the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF); 
and 

Third, practical proposals for coop- 
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you as citizens, and your representatives 
in the Congi'ess. The people of Central 
America can succeed if we provide the 
assistance I have proposed. We Ameri- 
cans should be proud of what weh’e trying 
to do in Central America, and proud of 
what, together with our fiiends, we can 
do in Central America, to support demo- 
cracy, human rights, and economic 
growth, while preserving peace so close 
to home. Let us show the world that we 
want no hostile, communist colonics here 
in the Americas: South, Central, or 
North. ■ 


Understanding Development 

We veiy much want a positive develop- 
ment <lialogue, but somotinios this 
dialogife becomes oversimplified and uii- 
pr<Kluctive. For example, some people 
equate development with conimeix!e, 
winch they unfairly characterize as sim- 
ple lust for material wealth. Others mis- 
take compassion for development and 
claim massive transfers of wealth some- 
how miraculously will produce new well- 
being. And still others confuse deve]o^^ 
ment with collectivism, seeing it as a plan 
to fulfill social, religious, or national 
goals, no matter what the cost to indivki- 
uals or historical traditions. 

All of these definitions miss tlie ival 
essence of development. In its most fun- 
damental sense, it has to do with the 
meaning, aspirations, and worth of evor>' 
individual. In its ultimate form, develop- 
ment is human fulfillment — an jibility l)v 
all men and women to realize freely thtiV 
full potential to go as far as their God- 
given talents will take them. 

We Americans can speak fronj expe- 
rience on this subject. When tlie original 
settlers arrived here, they faced a wil- 
derness wliere i)overty was their daily 
lot, danger and starv«ition their clo.se 
comnanions. But tlivoueh all the dajicei's. 


Ill 1G30, John VVinthrop prodicLed 
inai we wouhl be a city upon a hill with 
the eyes of all people ujion us. Hy 1836» 
Alexis de Tncqueville was calling 
America "a land of wonders, in which . . . 
eveiy change seems an improvement,” 
anti what man has nut yet <lone was sim- 
ply what he hadn't yet attempted to do. 
.And in J937, Walter Lippmann could 
iraw the lesson that America, for the 
{[nt time in histoiy, gave men “a way of 
rroducing wealth in which the good foi^ 
:«fie of others multiplied their own.” 

Free people build free markets that 
dynamic development for cveiy- 
:r.e: and that’s the key, but that’s not all. 
Sc«mething else he) perl us create Diese 
unparalleled opportunities for gi*owtli and 
personal fulfillment. A strong sense of 
ciioperation; free association among in- 
divkluals, rooted in institutions of family, 
church, school, press, and voluntaiy 
l?roups of evei’v kind. Government too 
played an important role. It helped eradi- 
cate slavoiy and other forms of discrimi- 
nation. It opened up the frontier through 
a;:li<ms like the Homestead Act and rural 
electrification. And it helped provide a 
sense of .security for those who, through 
no fault of their own, could not support 
themselves. 

Government and private enterprise 
complement each other. They have, they 
can, and they must continue to coexist 
and cooperate. But we must always ask: 
Isgovonmient working to liberate ami 
empower Uio individual? Is it creating in- 
centives for people to produce, save, in- 
vest, and profit from legitimate risks ami 
honest toil? Is it encouraging all of us to 
leach for the stars? Or docs it seek to 
Lomjiei, command, and coerce people into 
submission and dependence? 

Ask these que.stions, becau.se no 
m<atter where you look today, you will see 
lliat dovelu)iinent depends upon economic 
freedom. A mere handfid of industrialized 
countries that have historically coupled 
|.‘ersonal iintiative with economic reward 
row produce more tlian one-half the 
wealth of the world. 

The develo[)ing countries now grow- 
ing the fastest in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America are the veiy ones providing 
more economic freedom for their people — 
freedom to choose, to own property, to 
's'oi k at a job of their choice, and to in- 
vest in a dream for the future. 

Pc'rhap.s the best pmof that devel- 
opment and economic freedom go hand- 
in-hand can be found in a countiy u'hich 


denies freedom to its people — the Soviet 
Union. For the record, the Soviets will 
not attend the conference at Cancun. 
They simply wash their hands of any re- 
sponsibility, insisting all the economic 
problem.s of the woi*ld result from 
capitalism and all the solutions lie with 
socialism. 

1’ho real reason they're not coming is 
they have nothing to offer. In fact, we 
have just one question for them: Who’s 
fet'd ing whom? I can hardly remember a 
year when Soviet harvests have not been 
blamed on “bad weather.” And I’ve seen a 
lot of harvest seasons, as the press keeps 
reminding mo [laughter, applause). 
'J'liey’ve IkuI quite a Jong lo.sing .streak for 
a government which still insists the tides 
of histojy are running in its favoi: 

The Soviets, of course, can rely on 
farmers from America and other nations 
to keep their people fed. But ironically 
they have a reliable .source of nourish- 
ment right in their own countiy— the 
of all cultivated land that farmers in the 
Soviet Union are allowed to farm on their 
own and market. Those who farm that tWt 
of land produce nearly 30Cf) of the meat, 
milk, and vegetables in Russia; 33<7c of 
the eggs and of the potatoes. 

Now, that’s why tliis isn’t a question 
of Last versos West, of the United States 
versus the Soviet Union. It’s a question 
of freedom versus compulsion, of what 
works versus what doesn't work, of sense 
vei'sus nonsense. And that’s why we say: 
Ti'ust the people, trust their intelligence, 
and trust their faith, because putting 
people first is the secret of economic suc- 
cess eveiy where in the world. 

U.S. and Internationa! Records of 
Achievement 

Now I want to talk about the second part 
of our message at Cancun; Our record — 
and that of the international economic 
system itself— is helping developing 
countries generate new growth and 
prosperity. 

U.S. Development Record. Hei^ 
again it’s time to speak out with candor. 

To listen Co some shrill voices, you’d 
think our policies were as stingj^ as your 
Philadelphia Eagles’ defense IJaughter). 
There is a propaganda campaign in wide 
circulation that would have the world be- 
lieve that capitalist United States is the 
cause of world hunger and poverty. 

And yet each year, the United States 
provides more food assistance to develop- 
ing nations than all the other nations 
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tlial flows like a deeji, mighty river 
through the histoiy of our nation. When 
Americans see people in other lands suf- 
fering in poverty and starvation, they 
don’t wait fur government tti tell them 
what to do. They sit down and give nnd 
get involved; they save lives. And that's 
one reason we know Ameinca is such a 
special country. 

All that is just one .side of the coin. 
The 0 tiler, only rarely acknowledged, is 
the enonnous contribution we make 
through tile open, gi'owing markets of our 
own count ly. The United States buys ap- 
proximately one-half of all the manufac- 
tured goods that non-OPEC developing 
countries export to the industrialized 
world, even though our market is only 
one-third of the .size of the total industri- 
alized world. Last year, these same de- 
veloping countries earned twice as much 
from exports to the United Slates than 
they received in aid from all countries 
combined. And, in the last 2 years alone, 
they earned more from exports to the 
United States than the entire developing 
world has received from tlie World Bank 
in the last 3G years. 

Even as we work to strengthen the 
World Bank and other international insti- 
tutions, let us recognize then the enoi^ 
mous contribution of American trade to 
development. The barriers to trade in our 
markets are among the lowest in the 
world. The United Slates maintains few 
i^strrctions on our customs procedui^.s 
and they are veiy predictable. In 1980, 

5KI of mir imports from developing coun- 
tries entered this country duty free. 
American capital markets also ai'e more 
accessible to llie developing countries 
than capital markets anywhere else in the 
world. 

From all this two conclusions should 
be clear: Fur from lagging behind and re- 
fusing to do our part, the United States 
is leading the way in helping to belter the 
liven of citizens in developing countries. 
And a major way that we can do that job 
best, the way we can provide the most 
opportunity for even the poorest of na- 
tions, is to follow through with our own 
economic recoveiy jirogi'am to insure 
strong, sustained noninflationaiy giowth. 
That's just what we’ix? determined to do. 




Kvi^y l'"f vlmI action in our interest 
rales clue to lower inflation Improves the 
(balance of payjticiits of developing 
tries by SI l)illion. By getting our own 
economic liuuse in orrler, we win, they 
win, wo all win. 

International Achievements. Now 
just as there U need for a clearer focus on 
the real meaning of (levclo[)mcnt ami our 
own development record, tliere'.'? a similar 
need to be clear abruit the international 
economic .system. Some argue that the 
system has failed; others that it’s unrep' 
j'esejitative anrl unfair; still others say it 
is static and unchanging. Ami then a few 
insist that it’s so sound it needs no ini- 
|)rovemeiit. Well, we need a better 
ui)dfcr.siandjng lljan that. 

As I recalled recently before the an- 
nual meeting of the Wbrld Bank and the 
International Monetary' Fund, the post- 
war internatio)m) ccon/unic syston wa.s 
created on il^e belief that the key to na- 
tional development and luunan f)rogi‘ess 
is individual freedom—both political and 
economic. This syste^n provided o?dy 
generalized rules in order to maintain 
ma.ximuni flexibility and oppcwl unity for 
individual entei’pnse ami an open inter- 
national trading and financial .sy.stem. 

1’he Getteral Agreement on Tarifl's 
aiul Ti’ade (GAT'l’), the World Bank, the 
International Monetary Fund represent 
free associations of indejjendent countries 
which accept both the freedom and disci- 
})linu of H competitive economic system. 
Lct*R look at the record of international 
gi'ow'th ami development under their 
auspices. 

• From 1950 to 1080, gross national 
))rocluct j)er ca])ita in 00 middle-income 
countries increased twice as fast as in tite 
industrial countrie.s when real purchasing 
power is taken into account. 

• In 1951 to 1979, inclustiy and inan- 
ufacUiring in developing countries also 
expanded at a faster rate than their coun- 
terparts in the industrial countries. 

• Since 1960, export volume for the 
developing countries, excluding OPFC, 
gi'ew between and a year. Growth 
was particularly strong in manufactured 
e.x'poi'ts, and even some low-income ui) 
importers parlicipaterl in this trend. 

• And concessional assistance grew 
by 50^r in real terms during the 1970s. 

By any standard, tills is a remarka- 
ble record. It’s not a basis for compla- 
cency, however. We recognize that despite 


[wngress remains to be made, we can take 
f)ride in what has been accomplished — 
pride in the efforts of tlio.^e cotnitriexs that 
(lid most to utilize effectively the oppor- 
tunities of the system ami pride in the 
system itself for being sufficiently flexible 
to insure that the benefits of international 
commerce How increasingly to all coun- 
tries. 

Progress is also evident In the evolu- 
tion of the internatujnai institutions 
themselves. Today approximately two- 
thirds of the members of GATT are de- 
veloping countries, whereas only oiM'-half 
were developing countries when it was 
creat(»(l. Alstj, the resources of both the 
World Bank and the IMF have* increased 
dramatically, as has the participation of 
developing country members. 

Certainly the record of the i menta- 
tion al system is not perfect, but people 
flirt with fantasy when they suggest that 
it’s a failure and unfair. We kimw tliat 
much must still h(‘ done to help low- 
income countries devedop domestic mar- 
kets, strengthen their e.xjjorts. But tlu* 
way to do tiial is not to weaken the sy.s- 
umt that has served us .so well but to con- 
tinue working logetluu- to make it better. 

Program for Action 

Now, tliis brings me to the third and final 
part of our message in Cancun — a pro- 
gram for action. 1'his sunnnit offers the 
loador.ship of the wfjrld an op poll unity to 
chart a strategic cour.se for a new era of 
international economic growtli and d('vel- 
opment. And tti do this, all countries, de- 
veloped and developing alike, demon- 
strate the political will to address the real 
i.ssues, confront the ob.stades, and .seize 
the opportunities for development wliei'- 
ever they exist. To cite that old proverb: 
“Give a hungry man a fish and he’ll be 
hinigiy tomorrow; teach him how to fi.sli, 
and he’ll never be hungry again.” 

The principles that guide our inter- 
national policies can leaf I to the coopera- 
tive? strategy for giobal growtfi that we 
seek. The experience of our own country 
and others confirms the importance of 
strategic principles. 

First, stimulating international trade 
by opening up markets, both witliin in- 
dividual countries and between countries; 

Second, taiJormg^ particular devel- 
opment strategies to the sp(?eific needs 
and potential of individual countries and 
regions; 


Third, guiding assistance LfjwanI the 
development of self-.sustaining productive 
capacities, particufarlv in food and en- 
ergy; 

Fourth, improving in many of the 
(‘ountries tin* climate for private invest- 
ment and tlu» transfer of technology that 
comes with such invo.stment; and 

byth. creating a political atmos))hor^ 
in which practical .solutions can nmve 
fonvard — rather than fuinKler on a veef of 
misguided policies lliat restrain and inter 
fere with the international marketplace 
or foster inllation. 

Developing countries cannot be 
lumped together under the title as if their 
problems were identical, 'I’hey’i e diverge 
with di.stinct i'esource efulownumts, cui- 
ture.s, language.s, and national traditions. 
The international system is comprised of 
independent, sovereign nations, wlujse 
separate (‘xistence testiTio.s to their 
unifjue ([ualities and aspirations. 

What we will setdt to do al Cancun, 
and (‘Isewhere in sub.setjucnl meetings, is 
examine c(K)])eraliveiy the roadblocks 
which fleveiopijig countries' policies po.se 
tfj development, and how they can be.st 
be renuived. Foi- example, is there an iin* 
l)aIaiK (‘ between public and private? sec- 
tor activities? Are high tax rates 
smothering incentives and precluding 
growth in per.^^onal savings anti invest- 
ment capital? 

And then we must exaininu tlicob- 
stacle.s which developed court tries put in 
the way of development, and how they, in 
turn, can best Ire removed. I^’or exaniplp, 
are industrial countries mauniainiiig open 
mark(?ts for Llie products of {level oping 
cuuntrie.s? Do they ))crmit unrestricted 
access by dtweloping countries to their 
own caj)ilal markets? 

And finally, we must (leei{le how de- 
veloped and developing countries to- 
gether can realize their potential and im- 
))rove the world economy to prtjmotc a 
higher level of growth and developmeiU. 

SlimulalingTVade, Our progi’am of 
action includes specific, practical steps 
that implement the principles Tve out- 
lined. First, stimulating international 
trade by opening up markets is absolutely 
essential. Non -OP EC developing nations, 
by selling their products in American 
markets, earned $6‘d billion just last year 
This is more than twice the ajnniml of 
total development assislat^co provided to 
nil developing countries in that same 
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jrjri-alicjMs in llK' oai'ly is Ui 
HtjvtijjllHMi llic IL is tlirouj^h a 

i':iireil, jvc'ijn *)t'al I’frfjrl willun (JATT 
ihiiM’urllHT lilu‘rali/.alit)n of iiulustria! 

iv^iiiu-s is inosl likdy in be* 
3:iiievL'<l. 'I’bis will IjLMU'fil dovc'lojiinj^ 
lOiuUJ'ii'S innvn Ilian any oilier sinpfle 
>U-|' 

The UniLed SUiu*s will work for a 
>ik'CK'iJful (jA'I’T’ ministerial meeting in 

We’ll lanneh an extensive rmind of 
lu’isuUalions with all countri(*s, including 
(ievrh;[>ing emm tides, prepare fm* that 
GATT meeting. We’ll join with developing 
count rie.s in working fm- an effective 
Nafi’ftuarcls code that, reflt'cts our mutual 
ccirxcnis and inlerests. In addition, weTl 
continia' to .support the genera I i/ced .sys- 
lem of pivferenee.s, and we'll take the 
Min urging other developing countries 
:o match us in expamling developing me 
dans’ access to mavk(»ls. 

IViuie’s contribution Co lievelopinent 
liiiihc magnified by aligning trade otipor- 
amilics more closely with private in- 
vestment, develnimunU assistance, 
technology sharing. At Cancun, wo will 
make it clear tiial we're ready lo cooper 
Mu with nlher nations in imtting in place 
iliiskiiul of int(‘graU‘d, comi>lementary 
I'ffoJl. 

'/lui or Ing Developmenl Programs 
(o Specific Needs. Actually, we’re al- 
ready doing so, which brings me to the 
>icoml part of mil' progi'am— tailoring 
(iKvticular <levehjpini‘nt strategies to the 
>l)mrif iieeiU and potential of huii vidua! 
vuiihU’ies and i'i*giim.>. In our own hemis- 
phero, the IJnitml Stales has joined lo- 
^etiurwith Mexico, Veneziuda, and 
Ouiiula lo begin dcwidoping llexible, 
imagiimlivt*, ancl cooperative progranu? 
linking trade, inveslment, finance, fur- 
eiKH assistance, and jirivale sector ac- 
tivities lo help the nations in the Carib- 
bean and to ludp them help themselves. 

\Vc met iniliaily in Nassau in July. 
Cmisulling then lo(d< place with the Cen- 
tral American countries and Panama in 
Cosui Rica, and will) the Caribbean coun- 
tries ill Santo Domingo. Uy yearend, we 
vxpeut hi complete consultalion and move 
forward willi efforts that are tailored to 
^peeific siLuatioius in individual countries. 

(iuiding Assistance 'Ibward Self- 
Suslaining IVodiictive Activities. Third, 
giiiding our assistance toward the devcl- 


Increasing food production in developing 
countries is critically important — for 
some, litco'ally, it’s a matter of life or 
fleath. It’.s also an indispensable basi.'^ f(»r 
overall development. The United Slates 
has always made fo(j(| and agriculture an 
inijiortant emphasis of its economic as- 
sistance p)’og)-ams. We ha\’e provided 
massive amounts of food to fight starva- 
tion, but we have also undertaken suc- 
cessful agricultural research, welcomed 
thousands of foreign students for instruc- 
tion and training at our finest Insti- 
tutions, and helped make discoveries of 
the higli-yielding varieties of the Green 
Revolution available throughout the 
world. 

Looking to the future, our emphasis 
will bo on the importance of market- 
oriented policies. We believe this ap- 
proach will create rising agricultural 
productivity, self-sustaining cajiacity for 
research anti innovation, and stimulation 
of job-creating entrepreneursliip in nira) 
areas. Specifically, we’ve encouraged 
policies which reduce or eliminate sub- 
sidies to food consumers and provide 
adeijuatc and .stable price incentives to 
their agricultural sectors to increase 
production. We'll emphasize education 
and innovative joint research and devel- 
opment activities throughout the United 
States and developing countries’ insti- 
tutions. Wo will also encourage rural 
credit, improved storage and distributi(»n 
facilities, and roads to facilitate market- 
ing. Now that’s a lot. But we need to do 
more. 

Tile focus will be on raising the pro- 
ductivity of the small farmer, building the 
capacity to pursue agidcultural research, 
and stimulating productive enterprises 
that generate employment and purchas- 
ing ))ower. We will emphasize: new 
methods of plant improvement to develop 
crops that tolerate adverse soils and 
climatic conditions, insects, and diseases; 
research to increase tin? efYiciency of 
using irrigation water; sy.stems for the 
jirodiiction t>f several crops per year in 
the humid tropics; and methods of human 
and animal disease control to remove such 
serious problems as the tsetse fly bi Af- 
rica which bars agricultural production in 
vast areas of potentially productive land. 

Addressing the energy problems of 
developing countries is also vital to their 
sustained economic growth. Their not oil 
bill in 1980 was $46 billion, up from only 
$4 billion in 1973. This puts tremendous 
pressure on their balance of payments 
am) threalens development. 

The United States will emphasize 
funding for energy-related activities in 

ahead, especially for private ef- 


ance i*ather ihan rfSnut i'i* U ar-.-h-r'. Wi* 
will .supiKivi energy 1 eliding by rnuUi lat- 
eral lions fJi’ovir Ifd tiu< proKi ts art* 
economically viable aial they expaii.l 
(lev'cloping^coinuiy energy pimliktinii 
through greater private* inve.-ina-ni. 

We will also .support selected eh- 

programs (»r e.clion ef the 

L.N- Conferi*iK'e .\eu ai.d I!eii»*»\;dile 
Sources of Uiiergy. They iralude inten- 
sified energy training program- for tech- 
nicians from developing C'jii lit rie.'- ar. 1 1 ef- 
forts lo heljj de\'eioj>ing ceuntrie.- a--e>> 
and more oHIcienlly utilize their re- 
sou roes. 

Improving Climate for Private In- 
vestment. Fourth, iinju'nving the eliniale 
for private capital flow-, pariicidarly pri- 
vate inve.stment. lnve>inieni i- tlie lih*- 
hlood of development. Private capital 
flows, commeivial lending, and jirivale 
inve.stmem can account for alm-i-i of 
total financial flou.s to developing coiiri- 
tries. It’.s impractical, nut irt menti'*n 
foolish, to attack these flow.*- f -r ideulugi- 
eal reason.s. 

• We call ufion all our partr.er- in fi- 
nance and development, husine^.-. hank-, 
ami (levelojiing count rie- to aueler.ue 
their cooperative effort 

• We Seek to inci ease cofinaming 
and other pi-ivale financing with ihv rnal- 
tilatera! development hank>. We UioU to 
enhance the international activities winch 
foster private sector debt aral ci|iiity 
financing of investment - in the flevel"p- 
ing countries. Its program is naiva-ing in 
both size and iliver.-ity and llu* hulk lU i ti- 
ter national Finance Oorporalion llFU) 
projects are pi ivatclv financt d iti the dt*- 
vcloping countries from dorne.-tic and »-x- 
ternal sou roes. 

• We will explore the devek'iur.eiil 
of further .safeguarils for multilateral 
investment and ways build upon .-'.ic- 
cessful bilateral experiences with the.'e 
countries. \\e believe it is important tfj 
identify impeiliments to investment and 
trade such as condition.- of pohlical in-ta- 
bilitv ami the threat <if expropriation. 
Working in concert with ««ur trading 
partners, we’ll seek to ro rriove iht -e im- 
pcdimcnl.<. 

• We will attempt to prom'*le a gen- 
eral agreement <if inyesimeiil aliowirig 
countries to harmonize inve.'-tmeni 
policies and m negotiate muluaDy Jx-nefi- 
cial iniprovemeiiis in the invotrueiu cli- 

tnnte. , 

Finallv. well make aiiellort to 

identify developed and developing coun- 
tiT tax mcasiMvs which might iiaica.''e 
market- oriented investment inim both 
external <lome.<lie snutves and in the de- 
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Promoting International Coopera- 
tion. P'ifLli, iiiicl tiimlly. let me turn to tlie 
quoatiojt of how we work togetluo*. To a 
remarkable (legi‘ee» many nations in the 
world liave now entered into an economic 
dialogue. The clmice before us is how to 
organize arid conduct it. Do we persist in 
tontenlious rhetoric, oi* do we undertake 
practical tasks in a spirit of cooperation 
and mutual political will? I think our 
countiy has signaled the answer to that 
question. 

We go to Cancun with a recortl of 
.success and contributioiis second to none 
—determined to build on uur past, ready 
to offer oui* liand in friendship as a part- 
ner in prosperity. At Cancun we will 
promote a revuliitionary idea horn more 
than 200 years ago, carried to our shores 
in the hearts of millions of immigrants 
and refugees, and defended by all who 
risked their lives so that you and I and 
our children could still believe in a 
brighter tomorrow. Its called freedom, 
and it works. It’s still the most exciting^ 
progressive, and successful idea the 
world has ever kianvn. 

Conclusion 

III closing, 1 want tu tell you about scjinc- 
tliing a friend of yours and mine said in a 
speech in Washington not loo long ago. 
Being a man of vision, w'ith a great admi- 
ration for America, he e.KpUiinecl that he 
had come on a mission from his native 
land— a mission to secure economic prog- 
ress for his people. And told his audience: 
"I am dreaming. Really 1 am dreaming of 
a drive like the drive of your grand- 
fathers, the tirive to the West. Water we 
have, land we have, climate we have, 
farming sve have. But \vc need technol- 
ogy, we need know-how, new ways of ii^ 
l igation, new ways of agriculture. All 
this one can find hei e in America.” And 
then he pleaded: “Come and be my 
partners, he pioneers like your gi and- 
fathers who opened the Wtsl and built in 
200 years the most powerfid country, the 
richest countiy^, the great United States 
of America.^’ 

Those words were spoken at the 
U.S. Cliamber of Commerce in March 
1970 by Anwar Sadat. Tliis courageous 
man of peace and hope and love has now 
been taken from us. But his mission, his 
<lream remain. As we proceed to Cancun, 
can we not join together so that the good 
he wanted for all people of the world 
would finally become theirs and his to 
share? ■ 
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A speech such as today’s provides an op- 
portunity for me to use a wide-angle 
lens. Although the broad picture is ever 
in our mind, the day-to-day business of 
the State Department generally finds us 
using not the broad brush but the 
jeweler's glass as we examine the 
myriad individual issues on which our 
foreign relations turn. So today I want 
to begin by opening the lens full scope. I 
will describe the fundamental tenets 
which underlie President Reagan’s 
foreign policy. 

Then I'd like to turn the lens down 
in two successive notches: first, a 
moderate turn to discuss the importance 
to our forei^ policy of the more than 
100 developing countries of the Third 
World— Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 

Finally, I plan to focus way down 
and— in this time of tight budgets— 
discuss the funds which the United 
States must expend to achieve its objec- 
tives. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
currency of foreign affairs is not 
cookies. It takes resources— modest but 
sustained, applied credibly over time — to 
secure international peace, foster 
economic growth, and help insure the 
well-being of each of our citizens. But 
we’ll start with the broader view. 

Fundamental Tenets of 
U.S. Foreign Policy 

Since his inauguration 2 years ago, 
President Reagan has sought to 
revitalize U.S. foreign policy. He is 
resolved to reduce a decade’s accumula- 
tion of doubt about the U.S, commit- 
ment and staying power. Our watch- 
words in doing this are four ideas: 

First, we start with realism. 

Second, we build our strength. 

Third, we stress the indispensable 
need to negotiate and to reach agree- 


Uct me take each of these very 
briefly in turn. I’m very conscious of 
them, because as 1 get caught up in the 
day-to-day details of foreign policy and 
go over to the White House to discuss 
my current problems with the President, 
he has the habit of bringing me back to 
these fundamentals. And I believe they 
are truly fundamental. 

Realism. If we’re going to improve 
our world, we have to understand it. 

And it's got a lot of good things about it; 
it’s got a lot of bad things about it. We 
have to be willing to describe them to 
ourselves. We have to be willing if we 
see aggression to call it aggression, We 
have to be willing if we see the use of 
chemical and biological warfare contrary 
to agreements to get up and say so and 
document the point. When we see perse- 
cution, we have to be willing to get up 
and say that's the reality, whether it 
happens to be in a country that is friend- 
ly to us or not. 

When we look at economic problems 
around the world, we have to be able to 
describe them to ourselves candidly and 
recomize that tliere are problems. 
Thats where you have bo start, if you’re 
going to do something about them. So, 1 
think realism is an essential ingredient 
in the conduct of our foreign policy. 

Strength. Next, I believe is 
strength. Wo must have military 
strength, if we’re going to stand up to 
the problems that we confront around 
the world and the problems imposed on 
us by the military strength of tV Soviet 
Union and the demonstrated willingness 
of the Soviet Union to use its strength 
without any compunction whatever. 

So, military strength is essential, but 
1 think we delude ourselves if we don’t 
recognize— as we do, as the President 
docs— that military strength rests on a 
strong economy; on an economy that has 
the capacity to invest in its future, 
believe in its future— as you do here in 
Altanta; an economy that brings infla- 
tion under control and that stimulates 
the productivity that goes with adequate 
savings and investment and has given us 
the rising standard of living and 
remarkable economic development that 



^eJJ-l:u^I}aenco ana our own will 
coi'er and our own notion that we arc 
:r. tr.e right track to go with the 
itrtngih in our economy and our 
rijtary capability. 

Negotiation. Of course, beyond this, 
if we are realistic and wo are strong, 1 
it is essentia! that we also are 
;r5^iy £0 go out and solve problems, to 
iegotiate witli people, to try to resolve 
difficulties that we see all around 
ue world — not simply because in doing 
we help the places where those dif* 
f^ulties are but because in doing so we 
150 help ourselves, further our own 
nteresU. So, negotiation and working 
problems has got to be a watchword 
f): us, and wo do that all around the 
vjrld. I think it is no exaggeration to 
that the efforts of the United States 
Jesuit ed in saving the city of Beirut 
from complete destruction. We are ac- 
tive in trying to resolve difficulties in 
Kampuchea. We have called attention to 
(he problems in Afghanistan. WeVo 
varking in southern Africa in a most 
difficult situation to bring about a 
resolution of the Namibia issues, and so 
on around the world. But 1 like to think 
that the United States must be con- 
ceived of as part of the solution and not 
part of the problem. That’s where we 
want to be standing. 

Finally, if wc can achieve these 
things, if wc can be strong enough so 
(hat people must take us seriously, and 
put our ideas forward in a realistic mam 
ner, then we will be able to solve prob- 
lems and have some competence to be 
successful, and, if weVe successful, cer- 
tainly the world can be better. 

Relations With the Third World 

Against Chat background, let me turn to 
the problems of the Third World and our 
dealings with them and our stake in 
doing so successfully. Many of our 
citizens still see the developing countries 
as accessories to our basic interests. Rut 
over the p^t two decades, these coun- 
tries have increasingly moved to the 
front of the stage where issues of peace 
find prosperity are played out. 1 believe 
this trend has assumed such proportions 
;hat f can advance two fundamental 
propositions. 

First, there will be no enduring 
iconomic prosperity for our country 
vithout economic growth in the Third 
iVorld. 

Second, there will not be security 
iTid peace for our citizens without 


ror the past 15 years, until the current 
recession took its toll, the developing 
countries as a whole have been growing 
more rapidly than the United States and 
Europe. As they have grown, they have 
become increasingly important as 
customers and suppliers for ourselves 
and other industrial nations. 

In 1980, developing countries pur- 
chased about 40% of U.S. exports-— 
more than bought by Western Europe, 
Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
China combined. These countries have 
accounted for more than half the growth 
in U.S. exports since 1975. At this junc- 
ture, approximately 1 out of every 20 
workers in our manufacturing plants 
and 1 out of every 5 acres of our 
farmland produce for Third World 
markets. J might say that 2 out of every 
B acres of our farmland produce for ex- 
port. That’s how interrelated our farm 
community is with the international 
community. 

The current worldwide recession has 
wvidly— if painfully— highlighted these 
relationships. In the past several years, 
growth rates in the developing countries 
have dropped from over 5% per year to 
around 2%. Partly as a result, our ex- 
ports to these countries— which were in- 
creasing at more than 30% a year in the 
late 1970a— have tapered off. For exam- 
ple, in the first 8 months of 1982, U.S. 
exports to Mexico dropped 26%; to 
Chile, 69%; and to Thailand, 25%. Ac- 
cording to estimates, every $1 billion 
decline in U.S. exports erases 
60,000-70,000 U.S. jobs after multiplier 
effects are taken into account. There's a 
direct correlation. Today some of the 
workers in our unemployment lines and 
some of the businesses and farms on the 
auction block are living, if unwanted, 
proof that the well-being of our citizens 
is linked to the well-being of citizens in 
the Third World. 

On the other side of the trade 
ledger, the developing countries supply 
about 40%-45% of the goods which we 
import for our factories and consumers. 
Although we are richer in minerals than 
most industrialized countries, the Third 
World supplies more than half the baux- 
ite, tin, and cobalt used by U.S. indus- 
try. For some 11 other strategic metals 
and minerals, the developing countries 
supply more than half of our imports. 

For some natural products, such as rub- 
ber, coffee, cocoa, and hard fibers, the 
Third World supplies everything we use. 

This intertwining of the European 
and our economy with those of the Third 


1990s. As the recession fades, we can 
expect the faster growing countries— 
particularly in Asia but also in South 
America-— to resume their role as 
engines of growth in the world economy. 
They will open up new opportunities for 
our exports and jobs for our citizens. We 
have an abiding interest in fostering this 
growth. 

It is for this reason that we are join- 
ing with other industrial nations to add 
funds to the International Monetary 
Fund. These funds are critical to helping 
debt-plagued developing countries make 
painful but unavoidable adjustments in 
their economies and thereby resume 
healthy growth rates. We have a direct 
stake in their success. 

For this reason, also, we resist— and 
call on all Americans to resist— picas for 
further protectionism. Putting up bar- 
riers to imports will only result in losing 
markets for our exports and paying 
higher prices for goods. Resorting to 
protectionism as an antidote to recession 
is like turning to alcohol to ward off the 
cold. It may feel good at first, but it 
shortly becomes corrosive. The tonic for 
our ills is noninflationary growth, not 
stiff draughts of old Smoot-Hawley. 

Beyond the demands of economies, 
the Third World is fundamental to our 
aspirations for security and peace. Since 
1950, most of the manor threats to inter- 
national stability, and the chief oppor- 
tunities for expansion of the Soviet 
Union's political reach, have come in 
the Third World. The headlines have 
rung with now familiar names: Korea 
in 1950; Dienbienphu in 1964; Suez, 

Cuba, and more recently Iran, Angola, 
Afghanistan, Kampuchea, E) Salvador, 
and Ethiopia. 

A study by the Brookings Institution 
has identified no fewer than 185 in- 
cidents in developing countries since the 
end of World War II when U.S. military 
forces were used in situations which 
threatened our political or economic in* 
terests. As we speak today, 1,200 
Marines are on duty in Lebanon helping 
again to patch the torn fabric of peace. 

The point is clear. The fault line of 
global instability runs strongly across 
the continents of the Third World. This 
instability is inimical to our security in 
many ways. Small incidents can flare in- 
to larger conflagrations and potentially 
into confrontations between the super- 
powers. Korea and Cuba teach tliis 
lesson well. 

More subtly, the Soviet Union and 
its allies are able to feed on political in- 
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tion. Fifth, and finally, let me turn to the 
question of how we work together. To a 
remarkable degi'ee, many nations in the 
world have now entered into an economic 
dialogue. The choice before us is Imw to 
organi 2 e and conduct it. Do we persist in 
contenliouij rhetoric, or do we undertake 
practical tasks ifi a spirit of cooperation 
and mutual political vvhll? I think our 
countiy has signHle<l Llie answer tn that 
question. 

We go to Cancun wnlh a reco! (l of 
success and contributions second to none 
— deteniiined to build on our past, i*cady 
to offer ouv band in friendship as u part- 
ner in p]Osperity At Cancun we will 
in ornote a revolutionary idea boi n more 
than 200 years ago, carrietl to our shores 
in the hearts of millions of immigrants 
and refugees, ajul defended by all wiio 
riskcf] their live.s so tliat you and I ami 
our children could still believe in a 
brighter tomorrow. It’s called freedom, 
and it works. ICs stiii the most c>;citiug, 
progressive, and successful idea tlie 
world has ever knowti. 

Conclusion 

In closing, I want to tell you about some- 
thing a friend of yours and mine said in a 
speech in Washingtoti not too long ago. 
Being a man of vision, with a great admi- 
ration for America, he explained that he 
had come on a mission from his native 
land— a mission to secure economic prog- 
ress for his people. And told his audience: 
“I am tlreaining. Really I am dreaming of 
a drive like the drive of your grand- 
fathers, the drive to the West. Water we 
have, land we have, climate we have, 
farming we have. But we need technol- 
ogy', we need know-how, new ways of ij'- 
rigalion, new ways of agidculUire. All 
this one can find here in America.” And 
then he pleaded: '‘Come and be my 
partners, be pioneers like your gi-and- 
fathers who o[)enetl the West and built in 
200 years the most powerful country, the 
richest countiy the great United States 
of America,” 

Those words were spoken at the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce in March 
1979 by Anwar Sadat. This courageous 
man of peace and hope and love has now 
been taken from us. But his mission, his 
dream remain. As we proceed to Cancun, 
can wo not join together so that the good 
he wanted for all people of the world 
would finally become theirs and his to 
share? ■ 
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A speech such as today’s provides an op- 
portunity for me to use a wide-angle 
lens. Although the broad picture is ever 
in our mind, the day-to-day business of 
the State Department generally finds us 
using not the broad brush but the 
jeweler’s glass as we examine the 
myriad individual issues on which our 
foreign relations turn. So today I want 
to begin by opening the lens full scope. I 
will describe the fundamental tenets 
which underlie President Reagan’s 
foreign policy. 

Then I’d like to turn the lens down 
in two successive notches: first, a 
moderate turn to discuss the importance 
to our foreign policy of the more than 
100 developing countries of the Third 
World— Asia, Africa, and South 
America. 

Finally, I plan to focus way down 
and— in this time of tight budgets— 
discuss the funds which the United 
States must expend to achieve its objec- 
tives. Contrary to popular opinion, the 
currency of foreign affairs is not 
cookies. It takes resources— modest but 
sustained, applied credibly over time— to 
secure international peace, foster 
economic growth, and help insure the 
well-being of each of our citizens. But 
we'll start with the broader view. 

Fundamental Tenets of 
U.S. Foreign Policy 

Since his inauguration 2 years ago. 
President Reagan has sought to 
revitalize U.S. foreign policy. He is 
resolved to reduce a decade’s accumula- 
tion of doubt about the U.S, commit- 
ment and staying power. Our watch- 
words in doing this are four ideas: 

First, we start with realism. 

Second, we build our strength. 

Third, we stress the indispensable 
need to negotiate and to reach agree- 
ments. 

Fourth, we keep the faith. We 
believe that progress is possible even 


Lot me take each of these ^ 
briefly in turn. I’m very 
them, because as I get caug^'^ ^ 
day-to-day details of foreigii 
go over to the White House to 
my current problems with 1 
he luis the habit of bringing ^'^9 
these fundamentals. Aiui I udk 
are truly fundamental. 

Realism. If weVe going to 
our world, we have to understa 
And it’s got a lot of good tiling! 
it’s got a lot of bad things abou 
have to be willing to describe tl 
ourselves. We have to bo williti; 
see aggression to call it aggresi 
have to be willing if we sec the 
chemical and biological warfai’G 
to agreements to get up and sa 
document the point. Wlien wc £ 
cution, we have to be willing to 
and say that’s the reality, whet 
happens to be in a country tha( 
ly to us or not. 

When we look at economic 
around the world, we ImvQ to t 
describe them to ourselves can< 
recognize that there are problc 
That's where you have to atnrt 
going to do something about th 
think realism is an essential inj 
in the conduct of our foreign p< 

Strength. Next, I bclltsvo ij 
strength. We must have militai 
strength, if we’re going to s tan 
the problems that wc confront 
the world and the problends im] 
us by the military strength of t 
Union and the demonstrated w 
of the Soviet Union to uso its s 
without any compunction what 

So, military strength is essi 
1 think we delude ourselves if \ 
recognize— as we do, as the Pr 
does— that military strength 
strong economy; on an econo m 
the capacity to invest in ita futi 
believe in its future— as you dc 
Altanta; an economy that bring 
tion under control and that atir 
the productivity that goes with 
savings and investment and ha 
the rising standard of living an 
remarkable economic developm 
our country has known. But m 
that, we have to go back to oui 
beliefs and ideals and be sure t 


! j.^Ti scji*ci)niiaenct and our own will 
I ^ucrand our own notion tliat we are 
ifi toe right track to go with tlic 
' strength in our economy htuI our 
capability. 

Negotiation. Of course, beyond this, 
ifueare realistic and we are strong, 1 
:^lieve it is essenlial that we also are 
ready to go out Ufid solve problems, to 
negotiate with people, to try to resolve 
ihe difficulties that we sec* all around 
rl?e tt'yrJd— not simply because in doing 
iowchelp the places where tliose dif- 
ficulties are but because in doing so we 
also help ourselves, we further our own 
xierests. So, negotiation and working 
oji problems has got to be a watchword 
foriis, and we do that all around the 
world. 1 think it is no exaggeration to 
say that the efforts of tlie United States 
resulted in saving t lie city of Beirut 
from complete destruction. We are ac- 
live in trying to resolve difficulties in 
Kampuchea. Wc have called attention to 
die problems in Afghanistan. We’re 
working in soutliern Africa in a most 
difficult situation to bring about a 
resolution of the Namibia is.siies, and so 
on around the world. Rut 1 like to think 
that the United States must be con- 
ceived of as part of tlio solution and not 
part of the problem. That’s wliere we 
want to be standing. 

Finally, if wc can achieve these 
things, if we can be strong enough so 
that people must take us seriously, and 
pul our ideas forward in a realistic man- 
ner, then wo will be able to solve prob- 
lems and have some competence to be 
successful, and, if we're successful, cer- 
tainly the world can be better. 

Relations With the Third World 

Against that background, let me turn to 
the problems of tlic Third World and our 
dealings witJi them and our stake in 
doing so successfully. Many of our 
citizens still sec the developing countries 
as accessories to our basic interests. But 
over the past two decades, these coun- 
tries have increasingly moved to the 
front of the stage where issues of peace 
and prosperity are played out. I believe 
this trend has assumed such proportions 
that I can advance two fundamental 
propositions. 

First, there will be no enduring 
economic prosperity for our country 
without economic growth in the Third 
World, 

Second, there will not be security 


For the past 15 years, until the current 
recession took its toll, the developing 
countries as a whole have been growing 
more rapidly than the United States and 
Kurope. As they have gi*own, they liave 
become increasingly imporunt as 
customers and suppliers for ourselves 
and other industrial nations. 

In 19^0, developing countries pur- 
chased about 40% of U.S. exports— 
more than bought by Western Furope, 
Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union, and 
China combined. These countries have 
accounted for more than half the growth 
in U.S. exports since 1975. At this junc- 
ture, approximately 1 out of every 20 
workers in our manufacturing plants 
and 1 out of every 5 acres of our 
farmland produce for Third World 
markets. 1 might say that 2 out of every 
6 acres of our farmland produce for ex- 
port. That's how interrelated our farm 
community is with the international 
community. 

T)je current worldwide recession has 
vividly— if painfully— liighlighted these 
relationships. In the past several years, 
growth rates in the developing countries 
have dropped from over 5% per year to 
around 2%. Partly as a result, our ex- 
ports to these countries— which were in- 
creasing at more than 30% a year in the 
late 1970s— have tapered off. For exam- 
ple, in the first 8 months of 1982, U.S. 
exports to Mexico dropped 26%; to 
Chile, 59%; and to Thailand, 25%. Ac- 
cording to estimates, every $1 billion 
decline in U.S. exports erases 
60,000-70,000 U.S. jobs after multiplier 
effects are taken into account. There’s a 
direct correlation, 1’oday some of the 
workers in our unemployment lines and 
some of the businesses and farms on the 
auction block are living, if unwanted, 
proof that the well-being of our citizens 
is linked to the well-being of citizens in 
the Third World. 

On the other side of the trade 
ledger, the developing countries supply 
about 40%-45% of the goods which we 
import for our factories and consumers. 
Although we arc richer in minerals than 
most industrialized countries, the Third 
World supplies more than half the baux- 
ite, tin, and cobalt used by U.S. indus- 
try. For some 11 other strategic metals 
and minerals, the developing countries 
supply more than half of our imports. 
For some natural products, such as rub- 
ber, coffee, cocoa, and hard fibers, the 
Third World supplies everything we use. 

This intertwining of the European 
and our economy with those of the Third 


1990s. As the recession fades, we can 
expect the faster growing countries — 
particularly in Asia but also in Soutli 
America — to resume their role as 
engines of growth in the world economy. 
They will open up new opportunities for 
our exports and jobs for our citizens. VVe 
have an abiding interest in fostering this 
growth. 

It is for this reason that we are join- 
ing with other industrial nations to add 
funds to the Internationa) Monetary 
Fund. These funds are critical to helping 
debt-plagued developing countries make 
painful but unavoidable adjustments in 
their economies and thereby resume 
healthy growth rates. We have a direct 
stake in their success. 

For this reason, also, we resist — and 
call on all Americans to resist — pleas for 
further protectionism. Putting up bar- 
riers to imports will only result in losing 
markets for our exports and paying 
higher prices for goods. Resorting to 
protectionism as an antidote to recession 
is like turning to alcohol to ward off the 
cold. It may feel good at first, but it 
shortly becomes corrosive. The tonic for 
our ills is noninflationary growth, not 
stiff draughts of old Smoot-Hawley. 

Beyond the demands of economies, 
the Third World is fundamental to our 
aspirations for security and peace. Since 
1950, most of the major threats to inter- 
national stability, and the chief oppor- 
tunities for expansion of the Soviet 
Union's political reach, have come in 
the Third World. The headlines have 
rung with now familiar names: Korea 
in 1950; Dienbienphu in 1954; Suez, 

Cuba, and more recently Iran, Angola, 
Afghanistan, Kampuchea, El Salvador, 
and Ethiopia. 

A study by the Brookings Institution 
has identified no fewer than 185 in- 
cidents in developing countries since the 
end of World War II when U.S. military 
forces were used in situations which 
threatened our political or economic in- 
terests. As we speak today, 1,200 
Marines are on duty in Lebanon helping 
again to patch the torn fabric of peace. 

The point is clear. The fault line of 
global instability runs strongly across 
the contir^ents of the Third World. This 
instability is inimical to our security in 
many ways. Small incidents can flare in- 
to larger conflagrations and potentially 
into confrontations between the super- 
powers. Korea and Cuba teach this 
lesson well. 

More subtly, the Soviet Union and 
its allies are able to feed on political in- 


stability. Some of the most significant 
uses by the Soviets of military power 
since World War II have been in the 
developing world. The Soviet 
ment of a deepwater navy, an airlift 
capacity, and mobile ground forces have 
given them the ability to intervene when 
they perceive opportunities. 

In addition, the Soviet Union 
supports 870,000 troops in North 
Korea— 60% more than maintained by 
South Korea. It bankrolls the yiet* 
namese Army, which has positioned 
180,000 troops directly on the border of 
Thailand. It supports about 40,000 
Cuban troops in Angola, Ethopia, and 
Mozambique. In 1981, the Soviet Union 
supplied about three times as many 
tanks, aircrai't, and artillery pieces as 
did the United States. 

We cannot igtiore these realities as 
they challenge our national interests. 
Strategically, some of the least secure 
Third World countries are sources of 
critical raw materials or lie astride 
sealanes which carry our military forces 
an(i world commerce. The premier ex- 
ample is the Persian Gulf. About 32% of 
the free world's oil supplies is pumped 
there. The region is vital to the 
economic and political security of 
Europe, Japan, and the United States. 

It is in our interest to build stability in 
this region and thereby help assure ac- 
cess to those supplies. 

As a parenthetical remark, I want to 
mention my belief that the recent 
decline in oil prices— and the possibility 
of further declines— will spur the free 
world's economic recovery. Kor some 
countries— such as Venezuela and Mex- 
ico — cheaper oil surely means tougher 
times. But it will be good for most of us. 
I have seen otie illustrative estimate that 
H decline in oil prices to $20 per barrel 
would boost real growth rates in the in- 
dustrial countries by up to 1.5%. A less 
steep decline would have proportionately 
positive effects. So, I have the sense 
that as people contemplate the declines 
in oil prices, there’s a tendency for peo- 
ple to wring their liands about what hap- 
pened to this or that business or finan- 
cial institution or country— and there 
are problems and we need to look at 
them, all right. But let's not forget the 
main point, it's going to be good for us 
and good for economic growth, which 
we need. 


The job of building our security also 
requires that we maintain military 
facilities and strengthen indigenous 
defense forces around the w'orld. 1’his 
includes U.S. bases in the Philippines 
and in Turkey, the Azores, Morocco, and 
other strategically placed countries. 

The United States cannot defend its 
interests by operating out of the United 
States and Europe alone. We need the 
cooperation of countries in the Third 
World to grant transit, refueling, and 
base rights. Otherwise, while we may 
wish to build up a rapid deployment 
force, we will be unable to deploy it 
without Third World friends who will 
allow us to use their facilities. We must 
be prepared, in turn, to help these key 
countries achieve their aspirations for 
security and economic gi‘owth. This is 
not just a short-term proposition. The 
process of mutual cooperation weaves 
tics of interdependence and friendship 
which will redound to our benefit in 
years to come. 

It goes without saying that the least 
desirable method for preserving our 
strategic interests and insuring stability 
in the developing countries is by sending 
in U.S. forces. The 185 incidents which I 
mentioned earlier represent, in essence, 
185 failures to resolve problems by more 
measured means. If we are to reduce in- 
cidents in the future, we need a signifi- 
cant program— sustained over time— to 
secure peace and economic well-being in 
regions vital to our security. 

U.S. Security and Development 
Cooperation Program 

In fact, we have such a progi'arn. It is 
called the U.S. Security and Develop- 
ment Cooperation Program. Although 
our Administration has clarified its goals 
and sharpened its focus, it is essentially 
the same program endorsed by every 
U.S. President since Harry Truman. It's 
sometimes called foreign aid and all too 
often depicted as a giveaway. But that is 
a misnomer. Tlie pro^am’s purpose is 
to create those conditions of growth, 
security, and freedom in developing 
countries which serve the fundamental 
interests of each U.S. citizen. 

Let me give some examples of liow 
it works. Our hig^hest priority in this 
program is bringing peace to the Middle 
East. Because of the ties between the 
United States and Israel, a crisis in this 
region has always placed us in the 
center of a potentially serious world con- 
frontation. This has been so for more 
than 26 years. Achieving a lasting peace 


each and every citizen in those lands but 
will ease one of the fundamental threats 
to world peace and our own security. 

Making peace tlicro mean.s more 
than holding talks, as vital as these arc. 
Sustained economic gi'owth is needed in 
Egypt, Israel, and Jordan. Lebanon 
needs to open roads, restore electrical 
service, restart its economic engines, 
and resume its place as a stable and 
friendly nation in that part of the world. 
These countries also need to be able to 
defend tliemselvcs against tliose they 
see as aggressors. In this circumstance, 
we and other nations provide both 
economic and military aid. This aid is in- 
dispensable to the peace process. 

Another program— with particular 
bearing here in the south— is the Presi- 
dent’s Caribbean Basin initiative. Some 
of you have dealt directly with the con- 
se(iuences of poverty, political turmoil, 
and Soviet/Cuban interventionism near 
our shores. These have come in human 
form— off airplanes and out of boats— 
to present in person their claims for a 
better deal. For the south, the need to 
help the Caribbean and Centra) 

American nations grow economically and 
build democratic institutions is not an 
abstract issue. It is one which can direct- 
ly affect your economy and society. 

Another part of our program is help- 
ing curb the rampant population gi*owih 
which underlies much of the Tlurd 
World's poverty and threatens our 
planet's resource base. The arithmetic is 
inexorable. Before World War II there 
were more than 2 billion people in the 
world. Now there are 4.3 billion. Even 
though growth rates have slow*eil in re- 
cent years, 17 years from now, in the 
year 2000, there will be 6 billion. If we 
act effectively, the world population may 
stabilize at between 12 and 16 billion in 
the last half of the next century. That's 
12-16 billion people to feed, clothe, and 
provide jobs lor. 

To bring it closer to home, Mexico 
currently has 62 million people. If they 
are able to lower their birth rate to the 
two-child ren-pcr-family level in the first 
20 years of the next century, they will 
have "only" about 250 million people 
when their popuation stops gi'owing. 

Faced with these numbers, the 
United States provides direct technical 
advice and training to 27 countries to 
assist them to mount voluntary fannily 
planning programs. It's been an effective 
effort. We have a deep interest in 
continuing it. 


agricultural universities to help develop- 
ing countries grow more food. Although 
there are food surpluses now, population 
increase, plus growth in the world 
economy, means that food production in 
the developing countries must keep 
growing at per year, or we may 

all face shortages and rising prices again 
by the end of the decade. 

So with U.S. funds, Mississippi Slate 
is introducing improved seed in 
Thailand, 'fhe University of Florida is 
increasing crop production in Ecuador. 
Auburn is working in Jamaica and In- 
donesia on fish production. U is in all 
our interests that these universities, and 
others across our agricultural heartland, 
continue wit!) our support to devote 
some of their considerable talents to 
building secure food supplies in the 
world. 

Let me give one more example, this 
lime on il^e security side. A glance at a 
map indicates the importance of Turkey 
to our strategic interests. It sits like a 
wedge between the Soviet Union, the 
Middle East, and the western flank of 
the Persian oil fields. With Iran and Iraq 
in turmoil, the importance of an 
economically and militarily strong 
Turkey has increased. In the last few 
years, the Russians have increased the 
size of their forces stationed north of 
Turkey. 

Hence, we and other countries of 
Europe, led by the Germans, are helping 
the T^rks spur their economy and 
replace obsolete tanks and other equip- 
ment in their armed forces. The cost to 
us of assisting Turkey maintain strong 
defense forces between Russia and the 
Middle East is less than one-sixth of the 
cost of maintaining U.S. solidiers over- 
seas for the same purpose. 

These are examples of how an in- 
vestment of our resources contributes to 
the well-being and security of each of us 
in this room. The cost is modest. For the 
coming fiscal year, the amounts weVe 


amples IVe given work out as follows 
for each U.S. citizen: 

For building peace in the Middle 

East $12. per person 

For the Caribbean Rasin $3.84 per 

person 

For curbing population growtii . . y2<? per 
person 

For building secure food supplies . .$3.1b 
per person 

For helping 'furkey ... $1,78 per person 
The total request for all our security 
and economic assistance programs in the 
developing countries is $43.91 per per- 
son.* By contrast, we Americans spend 
$104 per person a year for TV and radio 
sets, $35 per person per year for barber- 
shops and beauty parlors, $97 per per- 
son per year for soap and cleaning sup- 
plies, and $21 per person pei* year for 
flowers and potted plants. 

I’m not belittling any of those ex- 
penses. That’s not my intent. They’re 
part of our commerce, whicli provides us 
with jobs as producers and satisfies us 
as consumers. I am simply trying to 
estabiisli some relative values. 

Every American must understand 
that it’s necessary to spend a fraction of 
our collective resources to secure our 
most precious goals of freedom, 
economic well-being, and peace. An 
esteemed son of Georgia and prede- 
cessor of mine, Dean Rusk, said it suc- 
cinctly: “Freedom is not free.” 


* The figures cited are derived by 
dividing the Administration's FY 1984 re- 
que.st for development assistance, PL 480, 
economic support funds, military education 
and training program, military assistance and 
foreign military grants by the U.S. population 
of approximately $230 million. The figures do 
not include foreign military sales guaranteed 
loans which are extended at market or near- 
market rates to foreip governments. These 
loans by law arc not included in the U.S. 
budget. 


Let me close by opening my lens back 
up and reverting to the fourth of the 
tenets which guide our conduct of 
foreign affairs: namely, our conviction 
that progress is possible. VVe Americans 
have lived for over 40 years in a 
tumultuous world in which we have pur- 
sued four basic goals: 

First, building world peace and 
deterring war— above all, nuclear war 
which would threaten human existence; 

Second, containing the influence of 
nations which are fundamentally op- 
posed to our values and interests— 
notabl}; the Soviet Union and its allies; 

Third, fostering a growing world 
economy and protecting U.S. access to 
free markets and critical resources; and 

Fourth, encouraging other nations 
to adopt principles of self-determination, 
economic freedom, and tlie rule of law 
which are the foundation stones of 
American society. 

In these endeavors, v/e have had 
some signal successes. Some formerly 
troubled countries of the world— for in- 
stance, the countries of East Asia— arc 
now relatively strong and prosperous. 
Western Europe, a cockpit of warring 
nationalities for a century, has been at 
peace for 37 years. Progress has been 
made in fundamental areas affecting the 
mass of mankind: better health, longer 
life expectancy, more schooling, in- 
creased income. We have a chance in the 
coming year to make major strides in 
fashioning peace ifi the Middle East 

Americans as a people are prag- 
matists, suspicious of grand assurances 
or easy promises. But I'm convinced that 
if we persevere— proceeding realistical- 
ly, backed by strength, fully willing to 
negotiate and search for agreement— we 
will be able to brighten the future for 
ourselves and for others throughout the 
world. ■ 
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More than t}ircc*(|Uartors of the W()rki's 
population live in what we call the 
developing world. For all our preoccupa- 
tions with the problems of the Atlantic 
alliance, T.S. -Soviet relationship, or the 
Middle East, much of the world’s future 
is being shaped by what happens in 
those hundred-odd nations embracing 
the iiroad majority of humanity. 

Most of the news that Americans 
see or read or hear about the developing 
world seems to concern political turmoil, 
debt problems, tl^e need for aid, or other 
difficulties. These day-to-day events— 
wfiich do not ^vc a complete or ac- 
curate picture— are only surface 
manifesUUions of some very fundamen- 
tal changes taking place on our planet. 
Tiie evolution of the developing coun- 
tries and the problems they encounter 
challenge much of our conventional 
thinking about both political and 
economic development. And those events 
and trends in the developing world af- 
fect our own lives more directly than 
most of us realize. 

^'^le importance of development is 
not only economic but also political. The 
challenge is not so much to our re- 
sources as to our political insight into 
the evolution of traditional societies in 
the modern age. The broader problem is 
not simply one of economic advance but 
of international order. 

Through all of its history, the United 
States lias championed the cause of self- 
determination of peoples and national in- 
dependence from colonial mle. We can 
be proud of the role our country has 
played in helping other peoples achieve 
independence and the opportunities for 
freedom that we have enjoyed. Since the 
Second World War, the world has 
undergone a vast transformation as 
more than 100 new nations have come 
into being. An international system that 
fiad been centered on Europe for cen- 
turies, and that regarded all non- 
European areas as peripheral or as 


In an era of technological advance, 
instant communications, and giant 
strides in public health, we have before 
us the prospect of a world of spreading 
opportunity and pros})erjty. But in an 
era of nuclear weapons, political in- 
stability, and aggressive ideolo^es, we 
simultaneously face the possibility of 
spreading anarclw and conllict. Which 
prospect will dominate the future? That 
depends on what choices are made now', 
by both the industrial and the developing 
nations— choices about tlic international 
order and choices about national policies. 
The vision and statesmanship of nations 
and leaders will be tested as never 
before. 

The United States shares the hope 
of the world's peoples that mankind will 
choose tlio first path— toward a world of 
progress, freedom, and peace. This is 
the kind of world that Americans hope 
to see in the remainder of this century 
and in the next. Wc are prepared to iii- 
vest our fair share of effort and 
resources to help bring it about. In the 
pursuit of that goal, economic <leveIop- 
ment will play a central part. So I would 
like to share with you today some 
thoughts about the development proc- 
ess-first its political, then its economic 
dimension. I will describe the policies by 
which this country is carrying out its 
commitment to progress, freedom, and 
peace in the developing world. 

Political Evolution and 
Economic Development 

We have enough experience now to see 
that economic development is a complex 
process wit)) many pitfalls and far- 
reaching implications. There used to be 
a naive assumption that economic ad- 
vance brouglu political stability almost 
automatically. Perliaps we were extra- 
polating too much from the success of 
the Marshall Plan, in which a massive 
influx of investment helped reinvigorate 
democracy and stability in Western 
Europe. It is a false analogy, however, 
when the same results are expected 
from economic development in new na- 


tions struggling for a sense of political 
identity, or starting from a much lower 
level of economic advancement, or just 
beginning the quest for forms of popular 
government. And w'e have seen— par- 
ticularly in the Iranian case— how too 
rapid modernization imposed from the 
top down can create such social disloca- 
tions and tensions that the result is 
political upheaval, not political stability. 

Instability may well he part of the 
turbulent course of political and 
economic developmimt in the Tliird 
World— Just as it was, indeed, through 
the industrial revolution in what Is now 
tlie advanced Western world. Growing 
consciousness and social participation in 
a traditional society may create new 
claimants on both economic resources 
and political power faster than new and 
untested political structures can accom- 
modate them. The formation of free 
economic and social organizations, such 
as unions and cooperatives, may lag or 
be resisted, yet these perform a crucial 
representative function in tlie kind of 
pluralistic society that offers the host 
hope for progress. The development of 
free, broad-based political parties and 
legislative institutions for the peaceful 
brokering of competitive claims may also 
lag. Too often, doctrines of economic 
determinism take hold and serve as an 
excuse for centralized state power. The 
result is suppression of the very per- 
sonal liberties, energies, and talents 
which are essential for economic ad- 
vance. 

The real meaning of development, 
after all, is what it means for the well- 
being, aspirations, dignity, and achieve- 
nient of each individual. The process of 
development is fulfilled when every man 
and woman in a society has the oppor- 
tunity to realize his or her fullest poten- 
tial. We have seen in our own histoiy 
how a free people, in a free market, 
create prosperity by their effort and 
imagination. Hut a society develops also 
by the free association of individuals, 
working together in voluntary and pro- 
ductive endeavors of every kind, 
Government has an undeniable role— as 
the accountable servant of tlic people; as 
the provider of public safety and the 
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1 [US emerged iii me wcrl aiier a 
ptwess uf evolution that took centuries. 
In the developing world, a heroic elTort 
IS being made to compress it into a 
much shorter span of time. There are 
many success stories of political and 
economic development— in Latin 
America or in Last and Southeast Asia. 
Many of these strong societies are now 
anchors of stability and poles of gi-owUi 
for their region. The ASLAN [Associa- 
tion of South East Asian Nations] coun- 
tries of Southeast Asia are a good exam- 
ple. Many countries in East Asia arc 
among the fastest gi‘owing economies in 
the world. The rapidly industrializing 
countries of Asia and Latin America in- 
clude some of our most important part- 
ners iii safe^iarding rogdonal security 
and expanding economic prosperity. 

The success of this increasing 
number of high-growth, stalde societies 
in the developing world is instructive. 
While governments have played impor- 
tant facilitating roles, tiie developing 
countries that have gi*own fastest over 
the last decade have been those that 
opened themselves up to international 
trade and investment; thereby, they ob- 
tain the benefits of trade with other 
countries and of allowing the market to 
ensure the most efficient allocation of 
domestic ro.sources. It is no coincidence 
that systems which give the freest rein 
to economic activity are the most suc- 
cessful in liherating the talents, 
energies, and productivity of their 
people. 

There have been setbacks, as well as 
successes, in the developing world. Many 
countries in Africa are in difficulty. In 
some areas such as Central America, the 
effort to establish democratic institu- 
tions and economic reform is being op- 
posed by radical forces, supported by 
Cuba and the Soviet Union, which seek 
to exploit economic hardship for the 
ulterior motive of establishing new 
forms of tyranny in place of the old. Yet 
the long-term course of political develop- 
ment in Latin America offers more 
grounds for hope than for discourage- 
ment. 

The peoples of these vibrant, devel- 
oping countries want, first of all, a voice 
in deteriTiining their own destiny. 
Therefore, they distrust ideologies and 
foreign forces that prescribe totalitarian 
rule and arc notorious failures at pro- 
viding economic advance. Our own 
demociratic system, in contrast, om- 


ilicrelore, our policies toward the 
developing world must include a range 
of means an<i a depth of understanding, 

• We must offer patient support for 
.social and economic reform and for the 
strengthening of free political, economic, 
and social institutions. 

• Sometimes we must offer security 
assistance to help ensure that the proc- 
ess of democratic evolution is not 
disrupted or overwiudmed hy armed 
minorities hacked hy external powers 
and alien ideologies. 

• And we must continue our proud 
record of leadership in international 
trade and financial cooperation to pro- 
mote econoiTiic development and prog- 
ress in the developing world. 

Our Joint Stake in the 
World Economy 

Now just let me say some things about 
our joint stake in the world economy, 
because here, again, I think we .see the 
transformation that I don’t think people 
quite appreciate. The American effort is 
important, first of all, for the reasons I 
have already mentioned— in helping to 
shape a peaceful and secure interna- 
tional order for the remainder of this 
century and beyond. I^ut it is also impor- 
tant, in the here and now, because the 
developing countries are already a major 
factor in the world’s economic liealth. 

We have a significant stake in their 
progress. This lias become increasingly 
evident in the last decade. 

In the 1970s, despite the recessions 
and the oil shocks, the developing coun- 
tries wore the fastest growing sector of 
the world economy. Tlicir strong per- 
formance reinforced the expansion of 
world trade in the 1970s and provided 
the leading edge of world growth. This 
could be the case in the second half of 
the 1980s as well. 

• The developing countries grew at 
the rate of over 5% during the 1970s, 
compared to just over 3% for the in- 
dustrial countries. 

• Tlie developing countries ac- 
counted for most of the gi-owth in 
American exports from 1975-80, and 
thus a significant share of the new Jobs 
created in the United States in manufac- 
turing firms during this period. 

• One out of every five acres of 
America’s farms produced for export to 
developing countries. 


During tlie most recent recession we 
have seen that the same linkage works 
in reverse. 

• About half the decline in our gro.ss 
national product (ONTO last year came 
from deterioration in our international 
accounts, particularly our exports to 
developing countries, 

• Our exports to Latin America 
declined by 22%, as the del it crisi.s 
resulted in a harsh rclrencfimenl in the 
second half of the year. 

• Without the decline in our ex- 
ports, our (/NI^ would actually have 
risen hy 2% in tlic last half of 1982 in- 
stead of falling hy a fraction of 

• Stagnation in world trade has 
been a significant part of the drag on 
our, and the world’s, recovery. 

This intimate link helween tlie 
developing cuiuilries' and our own pros- 
perity is financial as well as cominerciaL 
The lingering crisis of some heavily in- 
debted developing countries can hurt our 
own financial institutions if not handled 
prudently. 

The historic lesson here is a simple 
one. Today the effective funclioiiing of 
tlie global trade and financial system 
depends heavily on the participation, 
and health, of the develofiiiig countries 
as well as of the industrial countries. 

The reality of mutual interest between 
the Northern and Southern Hemispheres 
is not at all reflected in either the doc- 
trinaire Third World theory of 
debilitating dependency or the aid 
giver’s obsolete sense of pati'onage. 

There is now a relationship of mutual 
responsibility. Our common task is to 
make this link a sfiur to growth in both 
regions, instead of an entanglement of 
nuituul decline. 

The Challenge of Development Today 

President Reagan set forth at Cancun 
the pragmatic, constructive, and 
cooperative spirit with wliich the United 
States approaches the common challenge 
of promoting development. A positive 
North-South dialogue should now aim at 
the rapid restoration of economic 
giwth. That’s tiic name of the game 
right now— economic growth. Toward 
that end there is much to be done, and 
much that can bo done. 

Global recession in the last 2 years 
has hit the developing countries with ex- 
ceptional force. World trade, which ac* 


ing countries, suignalcc] in 1981 and 
declined in 1982 for the first time in 
years. (Jovernrnents utnler pressure in 
both the industrial and the developing 
worlds adopLcti austerity programs and 
import restrictions. Many of the poorest 
developing countries have been 
devastated by declining commodity 
prices, winch fell by 20% from 1980 to 
1982. In this environment, the develop- 
ing countries could not hope to achieve 
the kind of export growth that fueled 
their rapid advance in the 19708. 

Several large countries in Latin 
America have also seert tlieir progress 
halted l)y a burden of debt service made 
unexpectedly heav>' by stagnant world 
trade and declining new lending from 
commercial banks. By austerity 
measures, and by emergency interna- 
tional financing from the International 
Mortetary Kund (IMF), fhst steps have 
been taken to stabilize the financial 
situations of st)ecific countries. But 
austerity alone cannot be a sufficient 
solution wher» so many countries arc in 
trouble. 1 f everyone practices austerity 
and cuts Imports, this only chokes world 
trade and spn^ads the hardship further. 
The ultimate objective must he growth, 
not austerity. 

A strategy for restoring growth in 
the developing countries will require 
sustained, concerted action by the inter- 
national community, working with an at- 
titude of joint responsibility. It will re- 
quire, in particiilar, determined effort by 
many of the developing countries them- 
selves, including in many cases difficult 
readjustment and discipline in don^estic 
policies. 

The United States, for its part, is 
leading the way to long-term global 
economic recovery— the single most im- 
portant thing we can do to restore 
growth in the developing world. In the 
United States, inflation and Interest 
rates are down, tlie leading economic in- 
dicators are up, and investor and con- 
sumer confidence arc returning, (irowth 
with low inflation has now also resumed 
in Japan, Germany, Britain, and others, 
which together with the United States 
account for about three-quarters of the 
production of the industrial countries. 
The challenge is now to turn this revival 
quickly into a true global recovery and 
sustained growth for the rest of the 
1980s. 


Expanding Trade 

World trade is the key to this process. 

In the near term, trade is the transmis- 
sion belt by which recovery in the Nortli 
will produce faster growth in the South. 
Acceleration of growth in the industrial 
nations from about 2% this year to 4% 
in tlie mid-1980s would by itself add be- 
tween $20 and $25 billion annually to 
the export earnings of non-oil developing 
countries. 

In the longer term, trade is the 
primary source of external resources 
and impetus to growth for all countries. 
In 1980, the developing countries’ export 
earnings of about $580 billion amounted 
to 17 times their net inflow of resources 
from foreign aid. I say that, not to 
knock foreign aid but just to put 
perspective on what’s going on here. 

This is what underlies President 
Reagan’s sustained and courageous 
defense of free trade. As he said in 
March in San Francisco: 

The United States will carry the banner 
fur free trade and a responsible financial 
system. ... In trade with developing coun- 
trio.s . . . tariffs and (juntas still play a signifi- 
cant role. Here, the task is to I'ind a way to 
integrate the developing countries into the 
liberal trading order of lower tariffs and 
dismantled (juntas. They must come to ex- 
perience the full benefits and responsibilities 
of the system tfiat h«'is produced unprece- 
dented prosperity among the industrial eoun- 
tries. 

The United States cannot accomplish 
this alone. Only in collaboration with 
other nations can we maintain an open 
inteniational trading system for all, but 
of particular benefit for the developing 
countries, over the rest of this century. 

It is truly encouraging that during the 
recent recession, industrialized coun- 
tries, for the most part, liave resisted 
the temptation to resort to new 
measures of protectionism. As w'e come 
out of recession, it is time to move 
ahead on new measures of trade 
liberalization, with special attention to 
the problems of the developing nations. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GAIT) was tlie framework 
for the reciprocal lowering of tariffs 
which helped fuel the unprecedented ex- 
pansion of world trade in the postwar 
period. The GAIT, with Its evolving 
rules on liberalization of nonUiriff trade 
measures, is the key to our ability to 


spearhead now liberalization but also 
bring greater discipline to the so-called 
safeguard procedures whicli may other- 
wise frustrate developing countries’ ex- 
panding access to markets in the in- 
dustrialized world. In the same vein, the 
GATT needs to improve the inccfianisms 
for dispute settlement and tlie gi-ound 
rules for agricultural trade. No more 
tender subject exists than that, as you 
know. 

Mutual liberalization of North-South 
trade is the most effective route to the 
broad and open markets that developing 
countries need to exploit their natural 
competitive strengths. Regional liberal- 
ization of trade among developing coun- 
tries is beneficial as well. 

In the United States, we need to 
renew and improve our system of 
generalized trade preferences for those 
developing countries tliat can benefit 
most from such preferential treatment 
We remain committed to seeking 
prompt congressional approval for the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative. And I might 
say that I’m pretty optimistic; we’re 
finally going lo get tlial this year. ’Hiis 
is an innovative package of measures ad- 
dressed to the unique development prob- 
lems of the small economies of this 
region, including an integrated set of 
trade preferences, investment incen- 
tives, and aid. 

Many developing countries have suf- 
fered during the recession because of 
the steep decline in the price of primary 
commodities they export. Recovery in 
the industrial economics should help 
remedy this problem. Commodity agree- 
ments— a device often suggested— have 
not been successful, by and large, in 
ameliorating wide swings in prices of 
thc.se commodities and can themselves 
contribute to over- or under-investment 
in production. More effective have been 
arrangements to provide temporary 
financing to commodity-producing coun- 
tries when their export earnings fall. 

The IMF has a compensatory financing 
facility of this kind. We should explore 
whether improvements in its operation 
are desirable rather than create new in- 
stitutions with overlapping purposes. 

Financial Support 

Like the GAIT in the trade area, inter- 
national institutions exist to foster 


to supjjort Its essential role or in- 
termediation between international 
capita! markets and developing cuuntrics 
with limited access to those markets. 
These institutions are proving in the cur- 
rent period of difficulty that they arc 
vital instruments for iniligaling the 
problems of the present emergency and 
facilitating glotial recovery. 

Tfie riglit approach to tlie financial 
proiileins of Iteavily indehUvl developirig 
countries is the one pursued consistmUly 
in tlie international financial negotia- 
tiofis (jver the past \2 months. (And I 
don’t think people quite appreciate 
that, their quiet way, Jac({ues De 
fiarosicre, Tom ('lausen, our own 
Secretary of the Treasury and (‘liainnan 
of tlie Fecieral Reserve and their 
coujilcrj)arts around the world have 
done a temfic job. They really have.) 

The objective must be to pivserve these 
countries' crodilworthiness and their 
ability to import new private capital to 
finance growtii over tiie coming years. 
There is no point in more ausUM*ity tlian 
is necessary for this objective. 

Soruetimes you get the feeling people 
like austerity. There’s no [Hjiiit in it i‘x* 
cop I what yoii really have to do. The 
name of tiie game is expansion. VVitli 
equal logic, any “(juick fix” which im- 
pairs these countries’ future ability to 
import capitnl is a veuy expensive ‘’fix” 
for all parties. 

More emergency assistance may be 
needed in some cases. There will be a 
continuing role for* official financing in 
the transitional period until the debtor 
countries* own adjustment and expan- 
ding world trade reduce the relative 
burden of debt service. In coming years, 
the same expansion of trade oppor* 
tunities we seek for all developing coun- 
tries will be especially critical if the 
heavily indolDled countries are to revive 
the liigh growth they achieved in the 
1970s. 

Investment, Savings, and Aid 

The most important engine of growth 
for developing countries is not external 
aid but investment financed by domestic 
savings. 'J'his is true for most developing 
countries, including the largest recipi- 
ents of aid. India, for example, last year 
achieved gross investment equivalent to 
2b% of its GNP— with 91% of that in- 
vestment financed by domestic savings. 
On average, the developing countries 
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lieart or an eitcctivc strategy lor sus- 
tained grow'th. I make that point, in 
part, to show the importance of 
domestic savings as the basis for invest- 
ment and, also, to ti}) my hat to the 
countries involved who are doing it. 

The lesson is that aid should not be 
seen as a substitute for domestic sav- 
ings, that aid becomes less important as 
countries grow, and that sound internal 
policies arc crucial to making the best 
use of both aid and domestic savings. 

All gi‘owth everywhere depends on 
productive investment; all investment 
depends on savings. In a sense, there is 
a pool of world savings, and foreign aid 
represents a political, governmental ex- 
traction from that pool; it is not manna 
tiiat comes from heaven. But aid lias a 
proper, important role in development: 
that is to provide a margin of invest- 
ment resources to supplement domestic 
savings, where those savings have 
already been effectively marshaled by 
sound economic policies and incentives 
or, in Llie case of the poorest developing 
countries, where governments have little 
or no access to international capital 
markets. 

The economic aid program of the 
United States has increased each year of 
the Reagan Administration, even while 
many domestic expenditures have been 
cut. The United States has concentrated 
its aid increasingly where it is most 
needed— in the poorest developing coun- 
tries. Our contributions to multilateral 
development banks are enough to sup- 
port growth of their lending by 
14%-15% per year. The United Slates 
continues to be the largest provider of 
official development aid— and should 
be— and over tw'O-thirds of our aid goes 
to the poorest countries. 

The World Bank's International 
Development Association (IDA) is the 
primary vehicle for channeling aid to 
many of the poorest countries in Africa 
and Asia. Of course, weVe had a big 
struggle in fulfilling our pledges to IDA. 
Therefore, 1 am cncourged by the far- 
sighted action of the House of Represen- 
tatives yesterday in approving for this 
fiscal year the full amount requested by 
the Administration toward meeting the 
U.S. commitment to the IDA, 

President Mitterrand of PVance has 
justifiably urged special attention to the 
economic crisis that now engulfs much 
of Africa, posing the danger, in his 
words, that Africa will become “the Lost 
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Spreading human tragedy and prolonged 
turmoil in many African societies unless 
tliese trends are reversed. Now ap- 
proaches by Africans are needed to en- 
ct HI rage private initiative and productivi- 
ty, New efforts on the part of aid donors 
are needed to encourage and support, 
urgent reform, particularly in 
agriculture. There is much to he gained 
by such reforms as market prices for 
farmers, exchange rates that encourage 
agricultural production, and elimination 
of the bias against agriculture in 
domestic investment and credit. 

All developing countries have before 
them the opportunity to offer a 
favorable environment for private in- 
vestment, including that from abroad. 
Fb'ivate direct investment from abroad 
aids growth, adds know-how and 
technology, and fielps open foreign 
markets. Such investment also pays for 
itself out of new production, instead of 
imposing a fixed repayment schedule. 

U.S. direct investment In developing 
countries grew by 20% annually in the 
second half of the 1970s. It could grow 
by a similar rate again. 

One way to expand the flow of 
private investment to the developing 
world is for developed and developing 
countries to agree upon ground niles 
that establish favorable conditions for it 
over tlie long term, I used to advocate 
that there should be a GAIT for invest- 
ment, but it’s been so difficult to get 
your arms around that, that I'm now on 
a different kick. Bilateral tax treaties 
can help, as can insurance ami invest- 
ment agreements as worked out be- 
tween the United Stales and a growing 
number of countries. WeVe pushing in- 
vestment agreements these days. We 
stand ready, as well, to consider a 
multilateral insurance of investment, as 
suggested by the President of the World 
Bank, and urge developing countries to 
study this approach. 

Hopes for the Future 

These are some of the challenges to 
development today and some of tlie 
remedies we think are appropriate and 
effective. An objective assessment of the 
problems and opportunities we face to- 
day should inspire growing confidence 
that wc are on the right course. The 
recovery which is at hand in major in- 
dustrial countries can lead the way to 
global recovery through a revival of 


in a constructive spirit or common 
responsibility, strengthcMiing an interna 
tional system that nurtures growth for 
both. 

Next month is the sixth UK Con- 
ference on Trade and Development, to 
be held in Helgrade. The United States 
will send .a strong delegation and will 


demonstrate its commitment to jiromote 
development. No one conference can 
resolve all the issues, but each can move 
some forward and help chart a course 
for the future. 

The United States approaches tliese 
tasks in a spirit of cooperation and with 


the conviction that gi'owth is within the 
grasp of hard-working societies, working 
together. The reality of North and South 
is now that all of us are in one boat. We 
are all looking for a rising tide and 
calmer seas to speed us on our 
course. B 
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This is a year of some important anniver- 
saries. Next month, on June 6, President 
Reagan will pay a visit to the Normandy 
beaches on the 40th anniversaiy of D-day. 
For those of us with an economic bent, 
this year is also the 40th anniversaiy of 
Bretton Woods— the historic conference 
of free nations that laid the foundation of 
the postwar economic system. 

The essence of these postwar arrange- 
ments was to institutionalize cooperation 
in trade and finance in order to avoid the 
disastrous mistakes of the 1930s that had 
exacerbated and spread the Great 
Depression. The industrial democracies 
committed themselves to an open world 
economic system that promoted trade and 
the free flow of goods, services, and in- 
vestment. They created new mechanisms 
of multinational action and new habits of 
economic policy. The result has been a 
generation of global economic expansion 
unprecedented in human histoi*y. 

Over time, this postwar system has 
adjusted, of course, to new situations. 

The end of colonial empires brought into 
the global system scores of new nation.s 
which seek to develop and share in the 
new prosperity. Oil shocks, monetary 
disputes, and protectionist pressures 
have created stresses in the system. My 
subject this morning is another dimension 
of problems, often overlooked, which 
potentially could be more serious than 
any of the others. Ironically it is, in a 
sense, a product of the system^s success. 


You lawyers know it as the problem 
of ''extraterritoriality'’ or more accurate- 
ly as conflicts of jurisdiction. Sometimes 
the United States and other countries 
need to apply theii* laws or regulations to 
persons or conduct beyond their national 
boundaries. International disputes can 
arise as a result; sometimes, as in the case 
of the pipeline sanctions we imposed after 
martial law was declared in Poland, the 
legal disputes reflect disagreement on 
foreign policy. 

My message today is twofold: 

• In an interdependent world, such 
problems are bound to proliferate, 
because they are inevitably generated by 
the expanding economic and legal interac- 
tion among major trading partners in the 
expanding world economy. 

♦ Secondly, unless they are managed 
or mitigated by the community of nations, 
these conflicts of jurisdiction have the 
])otenUal to interfere seriously with the 
smooth functioning of international econo- 
mic relations that is essential to continued 
global recovery. 

So you can see why a Secretarj^ of 
State, trained as an economist, has chosen 
such a topic to discuss before a distin- 
guished bar association. 

Dimensions of the Problem 

Let me give you a few examples of wliat I 
am talking about. 

♦ An American company claiming 
injury by foreign companies operating in 
our market as a cartel may bring an anti- 
tixist suit agalfist those companies, yet 
their cartel may be permitted, or even en- 
couraged, by their own governments. 

• An American grand jury invest i- 
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• In our country, 12 states have 
adopted the unitary tax system, which 
taxes a local subsidiary not only on the 
basis of its own tiperations but also taking 
into account the operations of the coi-por- 
ate parent and other subsidiaries. For- 
eign companies and their governments 
are pj’otesting vigorously, because such a 
system can lead to double taxation. 

• The Commission of the Kuropoan 
Community, on the other hand, is con- 
sidering regulations that would require 
European subsidiaries of American firms 
to discose what the finns consider sensi- 
tive business information— plans for 
investment and plant closings, for exam- 
ple, even including those outside Europe. 

• Finally, our allies may object 
strenuously when the United Slates 
attempts to prevent foreign subsidiaries 
and licensees of American companies 
from exporting certain equipment or 
technology to the Soviet Union or other 
countries for reasons related to our 
foreign policy objectives. 

Those examples show you the variety 
of diffei'enl issues that can give rise to 
questions of conflicts of jurisdiction. And 
they suggest why, with the best of inten- 
tions, we are likely to run into many prob- 
lems of this kind. 

Conflicts Over Economic Issues 

The volume of international transactions 
has grown tremendously in the last three 
decades. The contribution of international 
trade as a proportion of American gross 
national product has doubled since 1945. 
American exports increased from $43 
billion to more than $200 billion in the 
19708 alone. The value of world trade 
more than doubled during that period. 

A mprirtjin Hh-Prtt invpstment abroad as of 



One aynibol of this age of economic 
interdeponclenco is the multinational cor- 
poration. The conditions that produced 
the explosion in trade across national 
boundaries have led to a similar inte*ma- 
tionalization of industry. Thirty years 
ago, most Atnerican industrial fuTns con- 
ducted their operations top to bottom 
within the United States. Today, those 
same operations are often spread out 
across the globe, whether to produce com- 
ponents at tlie lowest price or to produce 
goods closer to potential markets. Today, 
virtually every line of trade and industry 
has been affected— and advanced— by 
the spi’ead and growth of multinational 
enterprises. 

In this environment of commercial 
and industrial expansion, it is not surpris- 
ing that the United States— and other 
nations— often find it necessary to apply 
their laws, regulations, and policies to ac- 
tivities abroad that have substantial ami 
direct effects on their own economies, in- 
terests, and citizens. Needless to say, our 
assessment of our need to reach persons 
or [)roperty abroad often runs up against 
other nations* conceptions of their 
sovereignty and interests and, if not 
handled skillfully and sensitively, can 
escalate into legal and political disputes. 

Our relations with our neighbor 
Canada provide the best illustration of 
the potential for trouble— which, in this 
case, Tm happy to say» is pretty well 
under control. Americans own a control- 
ling interest in approximately 36% of 
Canadian industry. In 1982, Canadian ex- 
ports to the United States constituted 
20% of Canada*s gross national product. 
Approximately 70% of Canada*s oil and 
gas, 37% of its mining, and 47% of its 
manufacturing is controlled from abroad. 
Speaking from this perspective, Canadian 
Ambassador Alan Gotlicb has character- 
ized our attempts to exercise jurisdiction 
over persons or entities in Canada as call- 
ing into question ‘The ability of a national 
government to impose its laws and 
policies— that is, to govern— within its na- 
tional boundaries.** 

Just after I was confu*med as Secre- 
tary of State, I traveled to Ottawa for 
2* day talks with my Canadian counter- 
part, External Affairs Minister Allan 
MacKaohen. After our talks, we an- 
nounced our intention to meet at least 
four times each year to discuss bilateral 
anri miiltilftforRl issiips. We have alreadv 


Canada is not our only ally concerned 
about these issues. In the past yeai* we 
have received more than 25 formal diplo- 
matic demarches on the subject from 
many of our closest allies and trading 
partners. One of theii* major concerns is 
the unitary tax, now in use in 12 
American states. In my tenure at the 
State Department, few issues have pro- 
voked so broad and intense a reaction 
from foreign nations. Fourteen countries 
submitted a joint diplomatic communica- 
tion to the Department of State over 
this issue. 

These countries— the 10 members of 
the European Community plus Japan, 
Canada, Switzerland, and Australia, 
representing 84% of total foreign di»*ect 
investment in the United Suites (that*s 
$86 billion)-ha(l three complaints. They 
complained about the administrative 
burden of compliance and about the 
potential for double taxation. And they 
warned that we must anticipate adoption 
of unitaiy taxation by developing nations 
who arc heavily in debt and looking 
desperately for new sources of revenue. 
As the world's largest foi*cign direct in- 
vestor, the United States will be a big 
loser if the practice becomes widespread. 
Developing nations, I might add, would 
be even bigger losers in the long run, 
since they would scare away investors. 

Although on a technical level it can be 
debated whether unitai^ taxation really 
involves “extraterritoriality,** it is per- 
ceived that way on a political level. Thus I 
am pleased to see that the Unitary Tax 
Working Group of Federal, state, and 
business representatives— established at 
the President's direction— has reached a 
consensus in favor of limiting unitaiy tax- 
ation to the “water*s edge.’* Despite prob- 
lems yet to be overcome, we think 
substantial progi*ess has been made 
toward finding a practical solution. 

National Security and 
Foreign Policy Conflicts 

As controversial as these conflicts over 
trade and financial issues can be, the 
potential for sharp controversy is even 
greater when the disputes involve major 
foreign policy concerns. As the largest 
free nation, the United States must use 
the full range of tools at its disposal to 
meet its responsibility for preserving 
neace and defendintr freedom. 


United States and by foreign firms using 
American-made components or U.S, 
technology. Eventually we also prohibited 
exports of wholly foveign-mado com- 
modities by subsidiaries of U.S. firms 
abroad. This caused a major dispute be- 
tween us and our trading partners, who 
complained of the extraterritorial roach of 
the sanctions and the retroactive inter- 
niption of contracts already signed. 

Our Export Administration Act, 
which is now up for renewal, authorizes 
the government to impose controls on ex- 
ports of equipment or technology' on 
grounds of either national security or 
foreign policy. That authority extends not 
only to entities within the United States 
but to any entity, wherever located, that 
is subject to U.S. jurisdiction. We con- 
sider this to include foj’eign subsidiaries 
of U.S. firms, although such authority lias 
rarely been exercised. The act also pro- 
vides authority for controls on reexports 
and foi’ controls on the export abroad of 
foreign products using U.S. components 
or technology. 

Thanks to the allied consensus on the 
need to keep militarily useful technology' 
from falling into the hands of our adver- 
saries, implementation of so-called “na* 
tional security” controls has not generally 
created problems over extraterritoriality. 
Each allied government enforces similar 
controls, and policies are kept in harmony 
through the Coordinating Committee for 
Multilateral Security Export Controls or 
COCOM. It doesn't make sense to spend 
billions of dollars on defense but at the 
same time help our adversary build up 
the very militai’y machine that we are 
spending the billions to defend against. 

When it comes to use of export con- 
trols to impose sanctions on foreign policy 
grounds, which we resort to very sparing- 
ly, no such consensus exists. Our efforts 
under the Export Administration Act to 
compel U.S. firms outside the United 
States to adhere to our foreign policy con- 
trols have stirred up new controversy. 

This is in part because some of our allies 
do not share our belief in the efficacy of 
economic sanctions, in part because of dif- 
fering strategic perspectives, and in part 
because their domestic economic inloresU 
would have been more adversely iiffected 
than ours. 

In our current effort to extend and 
amend the Export Administration Act, 



pipeline sanctions so controversial. 
Specifically, the Administration supports 
clarifying the ciitena for controls on so- 
called ‘‘foreign policy” grounds, taking ac- 
count of the principle of sanctity of con- 
tracts in this area. At the same time, 
resolution of the pipeline dispute has 
demonstrated the benefits of a coopera- 
tive allied approach to economic relations 
with the Soviet bloc. 

When I was in private business, I was 
concerned about the practice of using 
foreign trade as a tactical instrument of 
foreign policy. I called it “light-switch 
diplomacy”-the attempt to turn trade on 
and off as a foreign policy device. The 
problem is twofold. First, the United 
States is no longer in such a dominant 
position in world trade that our unilateral- 
ly imposed sanctions have as powerful a 
political effect as is intended. Moreover, 
America’s reliability as a supplier is 
eroded; other countries .simply change 
suppliers or design U.S. components out 
of the goods they manufacture. The U.S. 
economy suffers unless our main trading 
partners go along with us. Foreign air- 
craft manufacturers, for example, are 
already avoiding U.S.-marie high-tech- 
nology navigational devices for fear that 
some day new U.S. export controls might 
be imposed, preventing sales or drying up 
supplies of parts. 

Now that I am Secretary of State, I 
continue to have the same concerns. But I 
know, loo, that there are cases beyond 
the strict legal definition of “national 
security” that pose a serious challenge to 
our broader security and other foreign 
relations interests. In these cases, econo- 
mic and commercial interests cannot be 
the sole concern of policy. Dealing with 
Libya and Iran is an example; and we 
must be able to prevent U.S. commerce 
from being the source of chemicals used 
unlawfully in regional conflicts. 

For these kinds of cases, it seems to 
me imperative for the President to have 
discretionary authority to use national 
security and foreign policy controls on a 
selective basis. Although such controls 
can have painful side effects, the alter- 
natives available for responding to 
threatening international developments 
can sometimes have even higher costs. 

We have thought a lot about the proper 
balance and have tried to build such a 
balance into the President’s proposal for 
amending the Export Administration 
Act. This approach merits congres- 
sional support. 


interdependent, as the machinery of 
business regulation grows more complex, 
as the Soviet Union steps up its drive to 
acquire advanced technology that it can- 
not produce itself, the opportunity for dif- 
ferences is bound to grow. Any one of the 
major trading countries is likely, on some 
occasion in the future, to feel that its na- 
tional interest or public policy cannot be 
seiwed without an assertion of jurisdic 
tion that leads to a (lisagi‘eement w'ith its 
partners. And, if the disputes get out of 
hand, they could do damage to this open 
system of trade and investment and 
become an obstacle to further economic 
growth, as I have said. Disputes over 
ext rate iTitoriality could become a bigger 
threat to our economic interests than the 
present concerns about tai'iffs, quotas, 
and exchange rates. On u political level, 
they can become a serious irritant in 
relations with our allies and thus even 
weaken the moral foundation of our 
common defense. 

So extraterritoriality is not an 
esoteric, technical matter. It is high 
among my concerns as 1 go about the job 
of managing the foreign relations of the 
United Stales. 

The Necessity for a Solution 

It is, in fact, a matter of some urgeticy. 
Increasingly, conflicts of jurisdiction are 
resulting in defensive and retaliatory 
actions on the pail of some foreign 
governments. 

A number of countries have enacted 
“blocking” statutes seeking to forbid in- 
dividuals or companies from complying 
with U.S. law or regulation. In 1980, for 
example, Britain enacted the Protection 
of Trading Interests Act. This law em- 
powers the British Government to order 
companies in Britain not to comply with 
foreign subpoenas and discovery orders, 
as well as foreign laws, regulations, or 
court orders tliat threaten to damage 
British trading interests. The act also 
authorizes a British company to retaliate 
against private treble-damage antitrust 
awards by filing a countersuit in British 
courts. 

In addition, the prospect of applica- 
tion of our laws to offshore conduct is 
beginning to result in new barriers to in- 
vestment. Acquisitions and mergers have 
also been impeded, and foreign manufac- 
turers are beginning to seek alternative 
sources of supply to replace U.S. sources 
that are considered unreliable. 


to design around or circumvent the use of 
U.S. components in their products. An 
Italian fim, for example, uses General 
Electric rotors in turbines it manufac 
lures for the Soviet pipeline project. Ear- 
ly this year, it notified GK that it wanicti 
the license to manufacture the rotors in 
Italy or else it would manufacture them 
without GE aproval by using technical 
knowledge developed over the years of 
using GE components. 

• The unitary tax has made foreign 
companies think twice about building 
plants in the United States. A few months 
ago, the president of Fujitsu was 
reported ir. the Washington Pusf as say- 
ing that his company is delaying plans to 
build a plant in California to see whether 
that state repeals its unitary tax law. 
Sony has suited that it decided to e.xpand 
now U.S. investment here in South 
Carolina rather than California because of 
California’s unitary lax. (Soutli Carolina, 

I must say, has a remarkable record of at- 
tracting some $3.6 billion in foreign in- 
vestment in the last dozen years or so.) 

• Speaking more broadly, we have 
had a number of suggestions from friends 
and allies in recent years that application 
of American law where it conflicts with 
their policies can only serve to damage 
adherence to an investment principle we 
have long cherished: national treatment 
for American-owned companies abroad. 

These may bo only the lip of the 
iceberg. The threat of extensive applica 
tion of domestic law— be it U.S. or Euro- 
pean law— to entities or persons abroad 
has the potential to harm the fabric of the 
global economic system. And disputes of 
this kind pose a dang(n- of poisoning 
political coopevkilion among the 
democracies, whose solidarity and cohe- 
sion are the underpinning of the security, 
freedom, and prosperity of all of us. It is 
imperative, therefore, that wc manage 
the problem of conflicUs of jurisdiction. 

The Search for Solutions 

As we search for solutions, we can start 
by examining an analogy from oui‘ own 
history. As lawyers, you have much ex- 
perience with dealing with conflicts of 
laws among the several states. And you 
remember that as this country grew from 


a collection of “froe ;uk1 indepondonl 
slates" inulor the Dcelavation nf In- 
dependence u> its status as a “more 
pei*fect union" uiider the Constitution, 
tliisgnnrth vras acaanpanied b3^a 
political struggle ovto* the effort to cen- 
tralize and strengthen national control 
over interstate conuneree. 

It’s not news to the people of South 
Carolina that the growth of our country 
gave rise to a continuing tension between 
the sovereign states and Dje P'ederal 
Ciovennncnt. In the economic sphere, not- 
withstanding the centralizing clauses of 
theConsiilutioti, conflicts of jurisdiction 
arose from the stales' attempt to regulate 
and tax the railroads in the lute 1800s, 
America’s railroads, indeed, were an ear- 
ly example of mullyurisdictional enter- 
prises. Their growth made the United 
States a truly “natioimr' rnarket for the 
first time. Understanding the importance 
<jf economic Intogratiofi, the Supreme 
Court decided in several landmark cases, 
riealing with shipping and interstate com- 
merce, that contlicts of jurisdiction among 
the several states could not stand in the 
way of national prosperity. Today, the 
United Stales can be viewed as the 
largest free-trade area in the \vorld. 

In the United States we have been 
fortunate that the friction generated by 
conflicts of jnristiction has been eased by 
a strong Federal system. In the interna- 
tional arena, diffcroncos among nations 
are not so easily resolved. Asa result, 
what may first apj^em* to be a clash of 
legal principles can quickly escalate into a 
major diplomatic incident. International 
law, instead of mitigating conflict, can 
become a battleground until the underly- 
ing dispute is eased by creative 
tiiplomacy. Tlie need for such solutions is 
becoming more uj’gent as conflicts of 
jurisdiction multiply in our economically 
interdopcndejit world. 

The question we face, however, is not 
whether extraterritorial reach should be 
lierniissiblo but rather how and when it 
abmild be done. Thanks to the wonders of 
modern electronics, coiqioi’ations and in- 
flividuals can frustrate important national 
i'egulHtions and law s by transferring 
assets, data, and documents across oceans 
with a toJeplione call or the push of a com- 
puter button. In such a world, where 


ti ansactions often in vi>jve parties in 
several nations, rigid territorial limit.s to 
jurisdiction are, in fact, not practicable. 

Uven some of the most eminent critics 
among our allies recognize thi.s, Canadian 
Ambassador Gotlicb has stated: 

It is floai* that in our iult*r( Impendent world 
a purely ^errit(«*ial app?\jach to sovercMgmy- 
oiie that completely separales national juris 
ilictioris— IS not workable; .some (»xlrater- 
ritonality is inevitable and. soi net lines, even 
desirable. 

Nevertheless, it is essential that the 
industrialized world fintl ways of contain- 
ing or mitigating or resolving some of the 
problems. The United States caimot 
disclaim its authority to act where needed 
in defense of our national security, 
foreign policy, or law enforcement in- 
terests. However, we are prepared to do 
our part in finding cooperative solutions. 
We are prej)ai*ed to bo I'osponsive to the 
concerns of others. If our allies and 
trading partners join with us in the same 
spii'it, we can make progi'oss. 

The first element of our approach is 
to strive to resolve the policy differences 
that underlie many of these conflicts of 
jurisdiction. Th<^ pipeline dispute, fore.v- 
ample, was resolved through diplomacy: 
the United States lifted the sanctions 
while the industrial democracies began 
working out a now consensus on the im- 
portant strategic issues of East- West 
trade. Hannon izing policies is not easy. 

Our allies are strong, sek*- confident, and 
independent minded; and they do not 
automatically agree with Arnciican 
prescriptions. 

Even where policies are not totally 
congnient, it may be possible at least to 
bring them closer together in some areas, 
or to agree on some ground niles that 
allow us to meet our legitimate needs. 

Some examples include regulating com- 
petition, pursuing foreign insider trading 
in our securities markets, and firotccting 
what we consider to be our sensitive 
technology. A good case in point is the 
cooperation we recently received fi*om 
several foreign governments in intercept- 
ing sensitive computers that were being 
diverted to the Soviet Union. 

Second, whore policies do not mesh, 
countries should seek to abide by the 
principle of international comity: they 
should exercise their Jurisdiction only 


talk through potentially signiHcant prob- 
lems with fj-iendly governments at the 
earliest pi-aclicable stage. 

Sometimes, the answer may bo a for- 
mal international agreement. We have tax 
trcatie.s with 35 nations, for example, in- 
cluding all the major industrial counlrie.s. 

I have just ret u?ned from China, where 
the President signed a tax treaty that will 
enter into force after ratification. These 
have the effect of harmonizing national 
systems and fostering international com- 
merce, and they usually establish pro 
cedures for enforcement cooperation. 

Similarly, we and our partners have 
been expanding formal arrangements for 
mutual assistance iii the law enforcement 
area. Three such fonnal treaties are 
already In force, three nioiv have been 
signed and are awaiting ratification, and 
several more are under negotiation. 

We are also discussing ways to 
develop further our infonnal ar- 
rangements of advance notice, consulta- 
tion, and cooperatioTi with foreign g'overn- 
ments where apj)j-oj)r)ate and feasible. 
Under OECD [Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Devolu[)ment] guidelines 
regarding antitiust enforcement, in place 
since 1967, the United Slates has notified 
or consulted with foreign governments 
ajipro.ximalely 490 times regarding an- 
litnjst cases, mcluding the well-known 
Uranium and Laker niHltors. With West 
Gei*many, Australia, and Canada, we 
have expanded lhe.*Je guidelines iiUo 
bilateral agreements orarrangen)enis. 

We have cooperative procedures as 
well for some of the indepeiulent 
regulatoiy agencies. The Federal Trade 
Commission (FTC), for instance, par- 
ticipates in the antitrust notice and con- 
suUaliun program I mentioned earlier. 

And the Securities and Exchange Ciim- 
niission (SEC) has entered into a 
Memorandum of Understanding with 
Switzerland, through which we can fiblain 
iuAjnnation in Switzei land that we need 
in investigating insider trading ami other 
securities violations. 

Third, we are working to improve 
coordination within the U.S. Government. 
Within the executive branch we are study- 
ing procedures through which other 
agencies infonn and, if appropriate, con- 
sult with the Department of Sule when 
contemplating actions that may touch 
foreign sensitivities about conflicts of 


jurisdiction. The State Department has 
all ‘Oil! iy played a constructive role in 
assisting, for examjjU^ the SEC, the FTC, 
«-md the Justice Department. 

Fourth, we arc considering the 
dcvelopincDl of bilateral and mnltilateral 
mechanisms fur prior notice, consult a* 
tinn, and coo])ei ation with other govern- 
ments. In the OECD, \vc are working out 
a set of general considerations and prac- 
tical appniachos for dealing with cases of 
conflicts of jurisdiction relating to 
multinational coiporatiuns. Discussions 
are taking place also in the UN frame- 
work with both developing and indus 
trialized countries. We have had exten- 
sive bilatoj’al con.su JtiUio?)^ with Britain 
and Canada, and we are ready to consider 
such apprupi iato and mutually beneficial 
arrangements with other inloresled 
friendly countries. 

Such measures will not end conflicts 
of jurisdiction, but they are an earnest of 
this country’s determination to do what it 
can to avoid conflicts where we can and to 
minimize the liarm that the unavoidable 


conflicts can do. The United States, for its 
part, will continue to maintain that it is 
entitled under international law to exer- 
cise its junsdictiori over conduct outside 
the United States in certain situations. 

We will continue to preseiTo the 
statutory authority to do so. But we will 
exercise the authority with discretion and 
restraint, balancing all the important in- 
terests involved, American and foreign, 
immediate and long-term, economic and 
political. 

Problem Solving 

The essence of our apj)roach is to reduce 
the problem from an issue of principle to a 
practice of problem solving. This is 
because, in the final analysis, there is a 
higher principle at stake: the political uni- 
ty of the democratic nations. That unity, 
as 1 said earlier, is th<? key tu our common 
secui*ily» freedom, and prosperity. The 
system of law that wc and ouv allies so 
cherish and the free economic system that 


so n our is lies us are under severe 
challenge from adversaries who would 
pose their own system by brute force. If 
the free nations do not stand .s'olidJy 
together on tlie furulainental issues, wc* nil 
risk losing much that is jjreciou.s— bn* 
more precious than the subject matter of 
any ])articular disjnite. 

To solve these problems, we need 
creative thinking on the part of the 
American legal community, businessmen 
and economists, government officials, 
foreign policy exp(?rts— and their couniei-* 
parts abroad. I know that with imagina- 
tion and dedication, wo in the fr ee u orld 
can surmount these obstacles. Too nuicli 
is at stake for us Uj do otherwjsr*. ■ 
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